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PREFACE 


Too often Philosophy tends to be regarded as a remote and 
abstruse subject which can only be profit ably studied by the 
brilliant few. It seems to me that this is unfortunate and 
that philosophical matters lire often less difficult and more 
important than is generally supposed. 

We all philosophize whenever we attempt to handle 
abstract ideas and it may matter very much whether we do 
i t well or badly. The object of this book is to introduce the 
reader gently to the activity of philosophizing and 1 hope 
tha t it may serve as some guide to what Philosophy is about 
both for those who are going to study the subject and for 
t hose who arc not. I hope particularly that it may be of help 
to so th form and other students who find themselves faced 
• sth what are generally regarded as border-line pb.il- 
ovi iphica! topics in their writing of general essays. 

The first four chapters discuss the basic principles of the 
handling of words and ideas. In the fifth chapter I attempt 
to show these principles in use in die discussion of value 
judgements, a particularly important example of philo¬ 
sophizing which is very much within die experience of 
everybody. I‘hc selection of further top ics to be discuss i 
wa$ inevitably somewhat abitrery. I chose ‘Appearance and 


Reality* and ‘Free Will and Deter mini sm* because they 
seemed to me matters about which most people speculate 
at some time or other,and it might be useful and interesting 
to pursue those speculations further. These two chapters 
will probably be found rather harder than the rest of the 


book. 

The Exercises at the end of chapters are designed to 
enable and encourage readers to practise the activity. They 
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are of very varying difficulty and though l believe that most 
readers will find them helpful their omission Deed in no 
case hinder the understanding of subsequent chapters. 
Comments on most of the exercised are to be found at the 
end of the book* I have refrained from comment when the 
exercises ate very easy or obvious, or when it is very 
much a matter of opinion. My comments arc certainly not 
in tended to be the last word on the matter* but I hope they 
may sometime* serve as the first words to start the 
discussion, 

The Supplementary Passages at the end of some chapters 
are quotations from various sources to illustrate and 
illuminate points that have been raised, perhaps to explain 
them from a slightly different point of view- 

Various friends have very kindly read and commented on 
some or all of the chapters at different stages, I owe a par¬ 
ticular debt to Mr L. J H Russon nnd Ftofcssor Dorothy 
Emmet* but this is not to imply that they wouMnecessarily 
wish to be associated with anything that I have written. 
The chapters, as they were being hammered into shape, 
were, read and discussed with several groups of those whom 
I was trying to introduce 10 the subject at Winchester* and 
I am most grateful for die stimulating effect of their argu¬ 
ments and cummente. I mention especially in this connex- 
ion Mr Francis Humph iys and Mr Christopher Sumer, 
And finally my grateful thanks to Mrs J« H. Preston For her 
skill and efficiency in deciphering and typing. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Most human befogs arc cutjihls, Not, I mean, in < i ie sense 
that they are odd, but in the sense time they want to find out 
about the world around them and about their own part in 
this world. They therefore ask questions, they wonder, they 
speculate. What they want to find out may be quite simple 
things: What lies beyond that range of hills ? How many 
kgs has ft fly? Or they may be rather more complicated 
inquiries. How does glass grow? What is coal made of? 
Why do some liquids extinguish Jltimes while others 
stimulate them ? Or they may be more pmtidmg inquiries 
still; What is the purpose of life ? What is si to be hcaotiful ? 
What is the ultimate nature of truth ? Tn what sense, if any, 
are our with free ? 

To the first two questions the answers may be obtained by 
going and seeing, and catching one and counting, respec¬ 
tively. The answers to the nest set of questions wi 3 ' not be 
so easy to find, but the method will be essentially the same. 
It is the method of the scientist, investigating, measuring, 
experimenting. A method that may reasonably be summed 
up by die phrase; ‘Going and Seeing’. The last set of 
questions would normally be thought of as philosoplucal, 
and it would not be easy to find answers to them chat would 
command general agreement. Seme people would say that 
they are unanswerable. Rut those who have tried to answer 
them in die past have on the whole used the method of 
speculation rather than of investigation, of ‘sitting and 
thinking 1 rather than of‘going and seeing’, ’ Leisure’, as 
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Thomas 1 lobbes remarked, c is die mother of Philosophy 11 ; 
the same relationship, it will be noted, as that which 
proverbially exists between necessity and invention. This 
should not be taken to imply dial pMImophers are not busy 
people* but their activity is likely to be mental rashes than 
physical and tins acti vity is likely to arise* not from a prac¬ 
tical need to answer cerium questions - as with necessity 
and invention - but from a natural curiosity which requires 
for its indulgence a measure of freedom from practical 
preoccupations. 

I t would be a misleading Oversimplification, however, to 
identify science with invest igation or going and seeing and 
philosophy with speculation or sitting and dunking. The 
sdmtiBt who is investigating the world around him will 
certainly do some silting and thinking about the results of 
Ms inquiries j mti mathematicians, often as a result of 
pursuing lines of thought which seemed at first to have no 
practical applications, have made enormous contributions 
lo modern discoveries in physics. The philosopher who is 
speculating about die nature or truth* though he may not 
do much going, is likely 10 do a certain amount of seeing. 
He must have some data for his reflections, even if it is only 
that which is provided by the fact that he is reflecting. And 
modem philosophers especially 3 as wc shall see, often 
undertake detailed investigations into the ways in which 
language is used. 

Nevertheless, it is on the whole true that for science the 
emphasis has been on investigation, and for philosophy on 
speculation, and philosophers have often been criticized 
for this reason. 

II Will be useful now to examine more closely what the 
word ' philosophy 1 has been and i$ used to describe. 

It is a com jnonp lace that Lhc me of the estate covered by 
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this word today is very much smaller than it was. It might 
be argued, to make a further point by use of the same 
metaphor, that the fields that are left * as indeed the fields 
that ace lost - are now very much more intensively culti¬ 
vated ihzitt they used to be. It might also be argued that the 
picture of an estate is a misleading and qucstiofl-bcg.gi ng 
one, whose use shows a mis und i standing of what it h that 
present-day philosophers are trying to do. But before we 
esaxuine this question let us have a look at the estate of 
philosophy es it once was. 

The word fc philosophy * was first used by the Greeks to 
mean the love of know ledge or wisdom, it is open to doubt 
whether man's wisdom has increased in the last two thou* 
sand years, but there can be no doubt at all about hte 
increase in i'ltowkdgr* An intelligent, well-educated person 
of two thousand years ago could reasonably be expected* 
if not io know all the knowledge there was* at teas* to be 
able to talk sense about any arid every subject about which 
anything was known, into which investigations were being 
made* on which the thinkers of those day* were exercising 
their minds or their imaginations, Aristotle* for example, 
who is generally regarded as one of the greatest philo¬ 
sophers of all time and as the founder of Logic, abo wrote 
on Ethics, on j 'oiitics and on Poetics. He was abo a Sending 
scientist and two books of his in particular* Physks and On 
the Hc^mctiu arc said to have dominated science until the 
time of Galileo. 

The point is that t he estate of philosophy included almost 
all the fields of knowledge there were; in particular natural 
philosophy included science - what was known of the world 
about us* the knowledge which in modem times we have 
sub-divided further into chemistry, physics* zockrgy* 
botany and others, Nobody now would classify any of these 
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sciences under the head mg of philosophy. Their breaking 
away ft pm the main estate has been gradual and piecemeal „ 
and not a series of specific events to which definite dates 
could be attached. On the whole, each subject has achieved 
m independence as what was known about it grew, and as 
the method of inquirers in thai field became organized and 
$y$icmatic < To some extent it would be true in say that 
each subject broke away as its problems were seen to he 
matters for going and seeing rather than sir dug and 
thinking; for investigation rather than speculation. 

What was left under the heading ‘philosophy 1 , then, 
consisted of those subjects in which the problems were si - si 
unsolved J or at least not den niiclyso! vod a and this is in pan 
the explanation of the complaint that k made against 
philosophers that they never solve any problems. As soon 
as a problem or a $ct of problems is solved* or sometimes 
even seen to be soluble, the subject of which it forms a part 
ceases to be included under the comprehensive description 
of 4 philosophy 

A comparatively recent example of litis process of 
achieving independence is provided by psychology. An¬ 
other subject which is still in process of breaking away h 
political philosophy. And the name with which it has been 
christened in its new life is ‘social science\ In both these 
cases wc can see clear iv how the fact that they are no longer 
in the estate of philosophy is due to the grow . ng realization 
that the appropriate method of tackling their problems 
is that of going and seeing rather than sitting and thinking. 
For the sod al scientist the emphasis is on the observer with 
his notebook in the market-place, whereas the political 
philosopher has often not stirred much from life study, 

Whm then is left to philosophy 1 ® estate ? 

There would be some difference of ■opinion as to whether 
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one still should include the cluster of inquiries which is 
usually tailed metaphysics. This has been described as an 
inquiry into Lhc first whence and the last whither: an in¬ 
quiry which is * beyond F physics, which seeks to ask and 
answer the most ultimate and fundamental questions about 
the world in which we find cues elves, about space md time. 
It is obvious that since a portion of philosophyH estate was 
first described as metaphysics, physics has made tremend¬ 
ous advances, One has to go- a good deal further and deeper 
therefore to get beyond physics . The physicist's dtscri prion 
today of the world we see around us is $0 far from die 
common-sen sl assumptions that it seems at least doubtful 
whether he has left anything for the meuiphyaicisL for 
metaphysician, as he is somewhat irrationally culled) to 
inquire into, It may also be doubted whether philosophical 
Speculation is likely to yield any useful results in this fidd- 

Another group of problems which are left for the 
philosopher to consider are those connected without Think* 
ing, There is first the study of valid thinking or argument, 
which is called logic. And there is also the study of what lias 
been called ‘die latent structure of our actual thinking\ 
This is some limes called epistemology.* or theory of know¬ 
ledge. it is a s tudy, not so much of what we know or how 
we know, but rather of what it is to know. 

There is also left for the philosopher the study of good 
and evil. Ti:is is called Ethics, As with everything that lie 
studies, however, the philosopher is interested in the roots 
rather than the fruit; lie is not concerned with an enumera¬ 
tion of good and bad actions or characteristics, nor on the 
whole is lie concerned to make moral judgements or 
sermonize. In his capacity as a moral philosopher he is 
interested merely in the fundamental analysis, in what it is 
to be good or evil, right or wrong. He is investigating the 
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concept of morality. It has always been assumed that this 
is m manor for sitting and thinking rather linn for going 
and soring, though clearly the thinker must have some 
knowledge and experience of the behaviour of human 
beings in contexts where the epithets * good" and 1 evil" arc 
likely to be applied. 

It has also traditionally been the task of die pliilsopher to 
ocunitte and lest the assumptions, explicit or implicit, 
winch form the basis of other subjects. Books have been 
written about the philosophy of science , and the philosophy 
of mathematics; and these books attempt to investigate the 
fundamental * ultimate nature of these subjects. The con¬ 
cept of number or th e concept of measurement is studied. 
^KTiat really is a number ? What is one really doing when one 
measures ? Much hm also been written about the philos¬ 
ophy of history, attempting to investigate history at a 
deeper level, to ask just what a historical event or judgement 
is -and to search for fundamental principles and tendencies. 

Always the philosopher is expected to dig more deeply, 
analyse more dearly, to search for the red rather than the 
apparent; but he is expected in do it in realms where 
speculation rather than investigation is the appropriate 
method. And more and more, to quote G. J. Womack,. a 
modern philosopher^ it is 'now generally agreed that the 
proper concern of philosophy is with concepts* with the 
ways in which and the means by which we think and com- 
mimJeatc\ This more or less exclusive concern of many 
modern philosophers with the handling of concepts is 
indicative to some extent of a change In method. The 
tendency now is to look very much more carefully at die 
questions that are asked, and to claim that many of those 
w hich have puzzled mankind for centuries are foolish or 
improper or unanswerable, Bertrand Russell has said; 
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Mn philosophy! what t$ important is not so raue h the 
answers that are given* bui rather the questions thm arc 
asked/ (Wisdom of the Wm y p. 19,) 

This change in mediod is largely responsible For what 
feerns to be a decline in the esieem in which philosophers 
find their speculations are generjitiy held. The latter are 
certainly not regarded as very useful, though they are 
usually regarded among reasonably educated people m 
requiring a high degree of intelligence* of perhaps a raihcr 
spedalized kind. The general view would almost certainly 
be that one has to be very clever to understand philosophy* 
though it might also be that one has to be rather foolish to 
want to understand it. 

At least in the past, it is sometimes s^jd* philosophers 
a ked what arc obviously very important and fundamcm ij 
questions* even though they could not answer them* There 
were weighty* in every sense* treatises ora what might be 
regarded as the Great Insolubles, And at was thought m 
important part of a gentleman's education that he should 
at any rate go through the motions of perusing at least a 
selected few of these tomes* That the problems were 
insoluble, even by the greatest minda of the age* engen¬ 
dered a proper feeling of what might be called general 
human humility. But at the same time there needed to be 
less of a particular feeling of htimilhy at an individual 
failure to understand* when one realized that very few 
others understood them either. And since understanditig 
led to no solution, such failure could hardly be considered 
of great Importance. 

But in the present* it is said, philosophy is reduced m 
linguistic analysis^ a barren pursuit, a scries of verbal 
quibbles* 3 picking of holes in the thoughts of others* 
notably the great ones of die past, with no positive 
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contributions to offer whatever. Thai is the sort of thing 
which its detractors say about it. A description by one of its 
supporters goes thus:' Philosophy ’,says Wittgenstein; ‘ is a 
battle against the bewitchment of our intelligence by means 
of language.’ (PhHcsopfticoJ [m'esiigaiums>Van j, paragraph 
109.) And the some idea is also expressed by A. N. While- 
headj another famous philosopher ot this century: ‘ The 
very purpose of philosophy is to delve below the apparent 
clarity of common speech.’ {Adventures 0/Ide&s, p. 2x4.) 

If one thinks of philosophy in these terms it will perhaps 
ROW be apparent why we stated earlier that talk of the estate 
of philosophy would be regarded by many as an inapplicable 
and misleading metaphor, instead of thinking of philos¬ 
ophy as a subject or collection of subjects, as a set of prob¬ 
lems to be solved, it would be more appropriate on the 
modem view to think of it ns an activity; as a ‘ battle against 
bewitchment ‘; as a handling of concepts. In fact ii would be 
more proper to think of the activity of philosophising* 
rather than of the subject, philosophy. 

The object of iliis book, then, is to assist people to 
philosophize in this sense, to show how concepts should be 
handled, and to show also how concepts have perhaps 
sometimes been wrongly handled in the past, owing 
very often to just that bewitchment of language 10 which 
Wittgenstein refers. This activity, wc maintain, is both 
more important and less difficult than is often supposed. It 
is important because we all do it, and it makes a difference 
whether we do it well or badly. We are philosophizing 
whenever we speculate about justice, freedom, or honesty, 
and whenever we make a judgement that liberty must be 
defended or that tyranny cannot he tolerated. But this 
speculation is often carried out in 0 very inexpert manner. 
It is far more likely to be done effectively and sensibly if 
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some attention has been given to cut am. basic principles; 
as with any ocher activity* physical or mental* most people 
will perform it more efficiently if they have first practised it 
tinder guidance, It may matter very much indeed* as a 
brief glance at history will show us, whether the results of 
these speculations are dear and sensible or muddled and 
Foolish To say that in philosophize is less difficult than is 
often supposed is of course to over-simplify. As with most 
activities there are grades of difficulty. But it has often 
seemed to be the case that the student of philosophy has 
been plunged at hk first introduction tu die subject into the 
deep end, and many people never discover that there is a 
shallow end too. It will be our aim to introduce the reader 
to fundamental and quite simple principles of philosophiz¬ 
ing and then to move gradually to deeper water. What the 
beginner is likely to need above all is exercise and practice 
in order to make his thinking more flexible, more subtle,, 
and therefore more effective; for this purpose many 
examples of Varying difficulty arc to be found throughout 
the htmk. No one need be ptii off if be finds that some of 
them arc mo difficult at the first attempt. 

There is nothing new about die idea that the activity of 
philosophizing is more important than the subject, philos¬ 
ophy. Some two hundred years ago the great German 
philosopher ? Immanuel Kant, told his pupils: 

You will not learn from me philosophy, but how to philosophize, 
Hot thoughts ro repeat, but how to think, Think for yutoitfoes, 
enquire for yourselves, stand on your own feet. (Quoted in 
Grftu Philosophers of the West by E. W. K Tomlin, p. 197.) 

Nor must u r e think that there js anything very special 
about the method that is to be used for this activity. As 
Professor Karl Popper recently pointed out: 
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There Is no meihod peculiar to philosophy-. * And yet, I aro 
qmte ready to adroit th.it there is a method which might be 
described m ‘the one method of philosophy'* But it is not 
■japicterisdc of philosophy alone; it is* rather* the one method 
of all mtfmat dtscussicrij and therefore of the natural sciences as 
well as of philosophy. The method I have in mind U That of 
stating one** problem dearly and of examining its various 
proposed solutions cri tically. K. R. poffeh, Tk* Logic of Sdtttiifk 
Buomtyi PP- 


It may he thought that tliis ia not very original or 
startling; and the obviousness, even triteness* of these 


remarks may perhaps serve os some encouragement to 
anyone who had hitheno shpcighc of philosophy ;ts a 
specialized activity taking place in a rarefied atmosphere- 
It is important to realise that the activity of philosophiz¬ 


ing is not going to produce a set of cut-und-dried answers to 
dearly stated problems. We shall be moving in a world 
where c gk can't tell "I don't know * it all depends \ ‘it's 
a matter of opinion 1 will be essential and frequently recur- 
ring phrases. We shall hope to sort out and tidy up some 
problems and discover the kind of question that it makes 
sense to ask and the kind of answer that we can expect to 


gee; wr shall hope to discover something about the nature 
and the degree of the certainty that is attainable. And we 
shall hope to end up with more knowledge* more wisdom 
and a dearer understanding. 

But if the ardent seeker after truth is not cement with 
that, if he is only interested in answers that are right or 
.. r ung, if he wants final, conclusive certainfy he must go 
elsewhere - to the study, for example, of pure mathematics* 
As he does so he will be shutting with a dang die dmr that 
lends 10 lhe world of ‘it all depends 1 . And this will be a 
pity for it is the world in which we live. 
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It is not, I think, the case that all p; i losophizuig is a battle 
against linguistic bewitchment, but it is nevertheless 
inescapable that language must be the medium of all 
philosophizing, or at least of a! I philosophizing that is com¬ 
municated. We can only analyse concepts in terms of words, 
we can only learn to handle them by studying the use of 
language. As a prelimin;.;y to philosophizing in genera!, 
therefore, wc shall investigate in tills chapter the sense in 
which, and die ways in which, it may be said that our 
intelligences arc bewitched by the use of language. 

The study of the use of language is notoriously a delicate 
business. On the whole most people take it for granted and 
do not to any considerable extent subject the language they 
use nod the ways in which they use it to a critical anal ysis or 
inquiry. This may be largely due to the fact tliat by the time 
an individual reaches the age of reflection «r speculation he 
has learnt, by a process of which he has hardly been con* 
sdous at all, how to speak and use at least one language. We 
out most of us remember, if only perhaps rat her vaguely, 
our first steps in Latin or Geometry, but I doubt whether 
anyone can remember his first steps in learning hov. to use 
his own language. 

We take it for granted end are therefore inclined to regard 
it as something which is in 3 sense given, just' thereas the 
facts, of nature arc given and * there And because we have 
had no bond ourselves in thefbi. tnatton and construction of 
this language we tend to lose sight of what is perhaps the 
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most important thing 10 remember about ii* that wc, man¬ 
kind as a whol e ., invented and constructed < he language and 
that we have the power collectively to change it as we will* 
We must never forget that we are or should be the masters* 
using language as a tool for thinking and comEnmiicadoQj 
and we must try very hard to understand* and if necessary 
to resist* the subtle influences that words and language in 
general are capable of exerting on the thoughts and 
emotions of mankind. 

We use language for certain purposes* We have just said 
that it is a tool for thinking and communication, The pur¬ 
poses for which we want to think or communicate arc very 
various, but before we come to consider them it will be 
useful to say mote about the distinction between them, 

1 am using the word * thinking s in this context to include 
what b ordinarily called reflection. The distinction there* 
fore between thinking and communication may be 
described as that between the private and public use of 
language. If I am reflecting to myself, using perhaps a 
combination of words and pictures, l am obviously entitled 
to use words exactly as I like and there is nothing to prevent 
me from using new words* or inventing a little private 
language of my own* perhaps in order to think about ideas 
or concepts for which the already existing language seems 
inadequate. If it amuses me to do so I can in my conversa¬ 
tion with myself use words in a way w hie h is quite different 
from that in which they are ordinarily used. A psychoanalyst 
might draw some interesting conclusions from my desire 
to do so, but it is perfectly possible fos my reasoning to be 
no less effective and my reflection to be no less enjoyable 
because of this habit of mine. They might even be more so. I 
might be, as it were, exercising my fusmciy over language; 
stretching my intellect and my imagination. 
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Bui once this odd use of language on my part becomes 
public* once I start to use ic for cxiinmunicarion, then the 
case of course becomes quite different If i am telling you 
what time the nest train goes and 1 use the word T i nree J to 
to denote the number 2 and the word 'Tour 1 to denote the 
number 3 md so eiu i he nest train is likely in leave without 
you, I will not succeed in communicfliing with you unless 
I have first made ic quite clear exactly how I intend to use 
the words. When A is ccmmuwcaiiiig or attempting to 
communicate with B ? A is using words or sentences to mean 
something, B is understanding something by the words or 
sentences he hears or reads. The communication is only 
fully effective if what R understands is the same as what A 
means, In simple cases (*The rime is about quarter past 
eleven \ s The man over there in the green suit weighs over 
eighteen stone'* "We're having roast chicken and cham¬ 
pagne for dinner tonight s ) it is not difficult to discover 
whether this is so; a misunderstanding or failure of com« 
ijiunicariciii in likely to be discovered quite easily. If B 
understands by 'past' what most people mean by l to\ die 
fact that he turns up half an hour laic fe his appointment 
ai noon may lead to a sorting out of the entanglement. B 
may expostulate that so short and slim, a man cannot 
possibly weigh anything i ike eighteen stone., and it may then 
emerge that A Is colour-blind and uses ‘green 1 ' to denote 
what is ordinarily understood by r blue\ The disappo int¬ 
ment of B at dinner time tonight when he is Served with 
rabbit and Coca-Cola may lead to the tealknti©n 3 if they arc 
frank with each other, that A uses die words 'chicken 1 and 
s champagne 3 to mean any white meat and fmy drink 
respectively* 

But in more complicated easel (_* The good is the enemy 
of the best 4 In other words abstraction from the notion 
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ofentry into the concrete” is a setf-contfadianry notion 
since it asks tis to conceive a thing that is not a thing f \ it 
may be no short and simple task to discover whether 
communication has been effective, and in the Course of the 
investigation there may sometimes emerge some doubt as 
to whether A is absolutely clear about the idea;! which he is 
using the words to represent. 

The vital point is that men use words to mean various 
things. If communicaLitj] on the whole is to be effective 
there must be built up an agreement that different people 
will use the same words for the same things* When die 
words are used to st^nd for concrete things or rim pic ideas* 
it is comparatively easy to ensure the building up and the 
understanding of this agreement without Ambiguity * but 
w he n the words are used to stand for abstract or com pies 
ideas such an agreement may be very hard to build up and, 
what is perhaps almost worse, it may be wry difficult 10 
judge whether such an agreement docs Of does not 
effectively e%kt. 


ESSENTIAL MEANING 

What we must get away from is the idea v luchin some form 
nr other is very commonly held, often tmmnscionsly, that 
words have an essenl ial, real meaning if only we can dis¬ 
cover what it is- Tills mistake is well exemplified by a 
quotation from Herbert Spcncef: 'By comparing its 
meanings in different connexions and observing what they 
have in common we learn the tn&mmg of a word/ 

It is'of course a sensible and usefiff thing io do to compare 
what a word is used to mean in different connexions and to 
observe what these meanings have in common. What we 
can learn from this procedure however is not ‘ the essential 
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meamng \ but simply who t iob we can employ Lhis word to 
performj what other people are likely to understand fey it if 
we use it* what it wDl be sensible for m to understand by it 
- hen other people use it* We may find when wo study the 
uses of a word in various contacts that they arc so various, 
that it is mod to mean so many different tilings by different 
people in different connexions* that as a tool for thinking or 
communication it b not always very effective, COitsider the 
word "good 1 for example. It is used as an adjective and as a 
noun* more frequently the former. It sometimes has moral 
implications when applied to people ar their actions, but 
quite often not* 'Smith is a good man* in certain contexts 
end circumstances would be a sentence of mom l praise* 
but in other contexts it might merely mean that he was a 
nice chip. In 1 Jones is a good runner ’ the word would be 
very unlikely to carry any moral connotation, but would 
almost certainly indicate that Jones is capable of running 
fast. In roost cases the word is used to indicate vague 
approval admiration, commendation. It it abo used even 
more vaguely in such phrases as c u good many guns', *a 
good deal of butter 1 * 

One would bo hard put to it to extract from its meanings 
in ah these different connexions the 'essential meaning' to 
which Herbert Spcnccr refers. But it might be objected that 
many of these meanings are wrong meanings, that many nf 
the uses arc misuses. It h dearly not LncocaatePt with a 
belief in the ‘essential meaning 1 of a word to suppose thru it 
is some rimes men erectly used through ignorance, stupidity 
or just perversity. The Teal, the essential meaning, it migh t 
be argued, is there all right, but it has been overlaid or 
obscured by the fools and knaves who have been misusing 
the word. The true* correct meaning may be discovered by 
looking it up in a 1 good [* dictionary or, what amounts to the 
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same tltiitg, by consulting the expert. The entry for the 
word 'good' even Ld so short a dictionary as the Concise 
Oxford covers well over & column. Wliat it does is to record 
the various ways in which die word is used; there is no 
1 essential 1 meaning which emergen, though it might 
reasonably be argued that some of the usages are mure 
'correct/ than others, that is, are more generally agreed 
upon by those who speak the language as a whole or just by 
those who have had more advanced, mote expensive or 
1 better * educations* 

The dictionary does more than record. It also guides, 
perhaps nearly dictates* It informs anyone who uses it of 
die meanings which are generally attached id words, and 
therefore informs readers* especially students, how they 
should use the word in future if they waul lo moke them¬ 
selves dearly understood. Changes, usually gradual ones, 
are taking place the whole rime however in the ways in 
which words arc used. These changes are seldom deliberate, 
they may be due lo a failure of education, to ignorance or 
stupidity* but once they have taken place, once it has 
become the general practice to use n word with a new, 
slightly t: hanged meaning, al l the compiler of the dictionary 
can do is to record these changes. 

It is interesting that in France there ban Academy which 
lays down the official meanings of words and publishes 
them. Again, in a sense, all that they do is to record the 
changes that take place, but it may well be that changes in 
usage are made less likely by the official laying down of the 
1 correct* meaning, by the fact, in other words, dial the 
tacit agreement to which die users of the language have 
come as to the ways in which certain words arc to be 
employed is set down in black and white, 

In Great Britain, just as to a large extent our Constitution 
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is unwritten and unofficial, so there h not]ling officially laid 
down as to how our language should be used. Writers of 
dictionaries operate privately on ilidr own initiative and 
although the best of them command considerable respect 
they have no official standing. 

The realization that the concept of a word's esmtin 
meaning h a foliations one 3 may tend to lead sometimes to a 
bouncing off to the opposite extreme. We like something 
fixed and correct to hang on to la our thinking, and if This Is 
taken from us wc may feel that everything is relative and in a 
State of flux* that wc can use words as we Wee* that if words 
arc invented by mankind we have as much right to invent 
them m anyone else* and if their meanings are continually 
being changed by alterations in usage why shouldn't we 
ini dare these alterations as well as die next man . This is 
perhaps a natural reaction* The answer to someone who 
felt like this would be to point out that he can try if he likes, 
but he would run the risk of being naiBiindeistood and fail¬ 
ing to communicate effectively. Some people may fed 
distressed at the thought that it may be misleading to think 
of the one correct meaning which a word has, and that the 
criterion for dec i d Lug whether any one use is more correct 
than any other is simply ihaL of general usage. But it may 
be some comfort to them to reflect that in considering this 
criterion it will obviously be true that the usages of those 
whose writings or whose utterances reach the largest 
audience will carry most weight in establishing «*gcneraP 
usage. The way in which Bernard Shaw used the English 
language when he wrote an essay which was read by half a 
million people is more likely to affect the general agreement 
about how words shall be used than die way in which John 
Smith uses it when he writes a letter to Ills grandmother* 
And in modern conditions it is worth noting also that the 
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usages of those who address television audiences are Likely 
to have a signifiejat effect, perhaps more significant today 
than the written word. 

It may be useful to consider an investigation of words that 
in genera] are used to convey approximately the same 
meanings: for example, 'deliberately’ and ‘intentionally 
It might be suggested that there are subtly different 
nuances. How is one to discover whether this is so or not ? 
One possible way would be to consult the expert, adt die 
Professor of English. He might say that the word * deliber¬ 
ately ’ carried a slightly aggressive connotation, that it was 
used of actions done on purpose, to annoy, and that 
* intentionally 1 was more neutral, flat. Is his answer 
sufficient and satisfying? Is the expert right ? Wc should 
surely try to investigate further, tu sec whether the words 
do in fact cany the slightly different shades of meaning 
which he says they do, and the test far this is whether people 
do in fact use them like this and whether they understand 
these differences when they read or hear them. Perhaps 
ideally we would have a squad of invest! gators who would 
watch and listen for the words to be used in writing and in 
talking and would cry to elide from writers, readers, 
speakers and hearers what they intended or understood. 
This method would be expensive and die population would 
have to be patient indeed for the investigators not to Bad it 
somewhat hazardous. In practice instead of waiting and 
watching for actual usages we should have to ask people, 
preferably a cross-section, how they arc in the habit of 
using these words. 1 his inquin’ would not be as easy or as 
decisive as one might at lust suppose. When wc use 
different words to express subtly different shades of 
meaning we do it to some extent unconsciously and un- 
reficctivdy and quite a lot of self-examination, introspcc- 
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lion, may be necessary before it can be dearly sorted, wit , 
Also* when we are using the spoken word, much of the 
meaning may be conveyed, by tone of voice, emphasis, 
expression, and it may he very difficult indeed to dis¬ 
entangle the extent to which we intend the shade of meaning 
to be conveyed by the word from the extent to which wc 
intend it to be conveyed by other means. It is interesting 
that when WC are talking wc need words to convey slightly 
different meanings much Jess than when we are writing. 
Our voices, our intonations, our gestures can do some of 
the Murk that has to be done in wilting by the words, 
the structure of the sentence and the punctuation, 

Nevertheless let us suppose that we ask J random sample 
of people what difference, if any, there is between die 
meanings which they attach to or unders tand by the words 
‘deliberately’ and ‘intentionally\ (If we merely ask them 
die difference in meaning there would be a danger that they 
might dunk of the ways in which they'ought’ to use these 
words rather than of the ways in which they actually do use 
diem; and this danger may not be entirely avoided by the 
rephrasing of the question.) It is likely that we will get a 
variety of answers. Some may say that they use the words 
indiscrimiumely, as synonyms; some may produce rou ghl y 
the same answer as our Professor of English; others may 
produce a different answer, But suppose only 3 small 
percentage agree with die Professor, arc the other* wrong ? 
Does this show that they have not been properly educated ? 

It will be noticed that the question has been phrased in 
such a way that, provided they have answered truthfully, 
there is no sense in which one can say that they are wrong. 
We are carefully not asking them how most people use the 
words or what is the correct meaning. What we are try in g to 
find out is the difference in meaning w hich these words in 
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fact convey* and the best way to do this h by direct 
investigation of particular eases of meaning being conveyed. 

It might certainly be said however that disa^ccmcnt with 
die Professor shows a hick of education and in a sense this 
may be quite true. A valid distinction can often be drawn 
between the majority usage of a word and its expert or 
educated usage. We must never lose sight however of the 
obvious fact that language is for communication and that to 
depart from majority usage is liable to lead to a failure of 
communication* If the majority of people Lhinlt that 
William the Conqueror landed in England in aj 3, 966 they 
arc just wrong and their thinking doc$ not make them right. 
But if the majority think thaL a word is used to convey a 
certain meaning and* Li--inking this, use it thus* they arc 
right and it is their thinking* and resultant action* wliich 
makes them right. It might adll be true* however* that a 
minority of people* experts or better educated, use the word 
in a different way and effectively convey this different 
meaning among themselves. What generally happens is that 
the majnitty come 10 use words with wider* Jess specialized 
meanings* Lhe subtle distinctions ! econie blurred* the tools 
become blunter, less precise. If we can leam to use words io 
due same more specialized way our capacity for communica¬ 
tion, but only to other members of the expert minority* will 
be enlarged And if we learn to understand these subtle 
distinctions our capacity to understand and appreciate 
what some others have written* perhaps especially what the 
greatest writers in. the language have written, will also be 
enlarged. It will be very much to our advantage that this 
should happen and it should be one of the most important 
things that we learn from our education. It will also he to 
the advantage of the community as a whole that subtle 
distinctions should be preserved* thus making possible the 
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interchnnge of more precise and subtle ideas. The analogy 
here with a workman and I us took is, up 10 a paint, a helpful 
one: the more accurate and finely graded kcl of tools lie has 
the better his workmansliip will be. Bui we note also an 
essential difference: however precise and subtly graded my 
verba I tools may be they are of no use at;;iil for communici- 
tion unless others have them too. And k is very difficult 
indeed 10 be sure that others have exactly or very nearly the 
same set, that the same shades of meaning are conveyed so 
the reader as were present m the writer’s mind. 

This is a difficulty that occurs in any writing that is at 
all complex, and it occurs perhaps most obviously in 
imaginative writing that is intended to evoke emotion or 
describe psychological states. There is a tendency for the 
ordinary reader or the literary critic to take out more than 
has been put in, to claim to find undercurrents of meaning 
which ware not in the author's mind when he wrote it. 
Some experts would say that this is perfectly legitimate. 
Indeed it has been claimed that the 1 best p poetry will use 
words and phrases which are deliberately vaguely evocative, 
leaving the reader, in Fact requiring the reader * 10 use his 
imagination. In this respect it would be said to be like art, 
In an essay on f Thc Artist in the Community 1 Charles 
Morgan makes his artist say 4 1 know what art is for. It is 10 
enable men to imagine for rhemsdves/ {Liberties of the 
Mind , p, 90 p) 

In an article in Philosophy (April 1954} Bernard Mayo 
suggests that no verse which has the qualities clear* prteisi ?, 
unambiguous* in any consider able degree is poetry. In such 
cases il would seem desirable that wc should at any rate 
realize what is happening and that imaginative contribu¬ 
tions by the reader should not be dmined as discoveries 
about the author's intentions. 
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A similar process happens on a larger scale, but on the 
whole as eid elaborate joke, when the Sherlock Holmes 
society is formed and its members speculate about the 
eliaraccemticsj history and antecedents of the fictitious 
character Slier lock Holmes, It sometimes happens rather 
more seriously when the plays* for example, tif Shakespeare, 
are subjected to an over-c Elaborate investigation, and 
conclusions axe drawn about the characters which arc 
v«y unlikely indeed to have been in the mind of their 
creator. 

But whatever may be thought about the desirability nf 
the reader*® imagination supplementing what the poet, 
the novelist or the dramatist had in mind when he wrote, 
there can surely be no doubt that in my commumcation 
that claims to be rational* to explain, or to argue a case, it is 
desirable that what the reader understands should be as 
nearly as possible identical with what the writer meant. 

When wc are examining works that were written a tong 
time ago it will be import am Do know how words were used 
then: and we shall only be able to discover this by studying 
examples of the use of the word in different contests and 
perhaps by different people. We shall have to remember 
that it is probable t i at then n now there was not complete 
consistency about its use, and our inquiry will be made more 
difficult by die possibility that the usages of many of the 
other words which provide the contents of the one we are 
investigating may have changed too. 

It is usual to speak and write as though the usages of those 
who have what is normally regarded as the best education 
should take precedence over others, should be regarded as 
more correct and generally to be preferred. Tins h dearly 
perfectly reasonable. As we have already pointed out these 
usages ure likely to be more subtle* more useful. Also those 
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who have been educated more arc od the whole likdy to 
read and write more than, those who have been educated 
less, and what they say is likely to reach a larger audience. 
It is clearly desirable, as we have seen, that mages ■ li.mild 
not change too much or vary too much, and it is therefore 
useful to regard the usage of the educated man as a kind of 
norm. But it cannot be repeated too often that usage is die 
only test, 11 is no good saying that a word means such-and- 
such if people on the whole do not In fact use it this way or 
understand it Liiis way, It often happens that usages are 
different and this is certainly regrettable; where this is so 
the important thing is to be aware of it and it may sometimes 
be possible to take steps to persuade people to use the word 
more consistently. 

There is a tendency* perhaps especially a modem one* to 
examine words minutely, as it were through a microscope, 
to see what different shades of meaning they carry. Bus the 
results of iuefa an analysis are only valid if they do in fact 
represent the ways in which people, even if only a minority 
of people, use the words, Still leas will h be legitimate in go¬ 
on in infer from these alleged minute differences of meaning 
facts about the nature of the reality which these word* 
purport to describe. The analogy docs not work. We can 
discover facts about files by examining them through a 
microscopej because there are microscopic facts about 
flies to be discovered. But it seems very doubtful whether 
there are often analogously microscopic facts about usage* 
to be discovered. Our usages on she whole are not suffi¬ 
ciently precise to merit $□ detailed an investigation, 
Certainly they must be examined, with care and thought, 
but again we cannot expect to take out more than has been 
put i n. An impressionist painting of the Parthenon will not. 
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wall. An X-ray photograph of the by At of Napoleon will not 
tell as whether he had a tumour on the brain. 

We have dwelt on what might be called the fallacy of 
men rial meaning at some length. Our excuse for doing so 
is that "hough almost everyone will agree that it is a fallacy 
when thdr attention is called to it, there is a danger still 
that only lip-service will be paid to the correct view. For 
many people the fallacious way of looking at things is so 
deeply ingrained that they find it very difficult to rid them¬ 
selves of the conceptions and assumptions which it entails 
and will often go on talking and thin king as though there 
were a real meaning there if only they could find it. 


THE Pi FFEJRENT PURPOSES FOft WHICH 
LANGUAGE IS USED 

We distinguished earlier between the private or reflective 
use of language and its public use for oommunis^tion, I twill 
be useful now lo consider some of the different purposes for 
which communication is required* and while we do this we 
shall consider also in which of these purposes bewitchment 
is likely to result and where it is likely i o be most dangerous. 
Language is used first of , 0 \ to give simple factual in* 
formation. Closely allied with this is its use to give simple 
commands (‘Shut the Door') or ask simple questions 
(’What time is dinner?*), No pardcuii.tr difficulties or 
complications arc Itkdy to arise about these uses. They may 
still form the subject of interesting philosophical analysis 
but in our ordinary everyday life w s e are not likely la be 
bemused or bewitched by our use of language for these 
purposes. The fact that it may be used to misinform as wdl 
as to inform need not int er e st us now* 

Language may also be used to persuade. The arts of the 
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orator or the politician may be employed through the 
medium of language to persuade people to think or act in a 
way in which they otherwise would not. This persuasion 
will often be rational and directed towards good! ends, but 
it may sometimes contain an clement of deception; the 
language may be used to dull the intelligence and appeal to 
the emotions. Sometimes the speaker or writer may be 
doing this deliberately, sometimes he may, in a sense, be 
bewitching himself with the language he is using. 

We have already referred to the use of language to express 
or convey or evoke emotion. In such cases Untight certainly 
be said that the writer may be using it, perhaps del iberatciy, 
to bewitch our intelligences. But it is a bewitchment of a 
kind rather different from that to which Wittgenstein was 
referring. 

i here is finally the use of language to think and to convey 
one's thoughts - in the present contest there is hoi much 
point in separating these two; i ts use in speculating and in 
following trains of thought about complicated and abstract 
matters; its use in analysing and explaining; its use in 
examining the different uses of language. 

It is in this last, not very precisely defined, use that 
important bewitchments are most likely id occur. 


‘BEWITCHMENT' 

Let us examine a little more closely what we mean by 
‘bewitchment ’ and in whai wavs it can and does take place. 

'! he sort of bewitchment to which Wittgenstein was 
referring would be exemplified at a very elementary and 
unsophisticated level if we supposed that because the word 
4 griffin 1 exists there must exist also the animal for which 
the name stands. 
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In other words if, as a result of language and the way in 
which it is used, we are trusted about the nature of reality* 
the way things in fact are, then uur intelligences may be 
said 10 have been bewitched by language, 

‘The word exists, therefore the thing exist,' is not likely 
to mislead us at die level of fabulous an inials, but it cad very 
easily do so at a more complicated, abstract level i t might 
be argued For example that the fallacy, wliich we have been 
discussing in the last few pages, of a word's essential mean¬ 
ing is partly due to the fact that we talk about ‘ the meaning 
of a word If we talk about the word's meaning, it must bo 
iftere, so we set about finding it, and the search gees on. if, 
iiii-icod, we had talked about the way in which we use a word 
we should have been more likely to think about it the right 
way. 

But obviously it can be further argued that people talked 
in the first instance about the ‘ meaning of n word' because 
they supposed that that way of talking about it represented 
the correct way of ihinking about it. The error of thought 
preceded and was responsible for the misleading language. 
Whichever error came first there seems to be a strong case 
for saying that they are closely bound together. 

Modem scientists have pointed out the dangers to our 
thinking which follow from supposing that because the 
word exists some mysterious entity or what Newton culled 
* occult quality * exists also. Words like ‘current 1 as applied 
to electricity, and 'electricity 1 itself are examples. The 
existence of the word leads naturally to the question ‘What 
if electricity?' and to ask this question assumes a mis leading 
materialistic model. What scientists try to do instead is, as 
Professor J. Z. Young said, (Reith Lectures, 1950) ‘ to find 
a language that will more directly describe our observa¬ 
tions'. And he goes on ‘We find that we can talk about 
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electricity quite easily without asking whai it is made of, or 
whether its flow is like water- In fact, provided we can 
accurately describe the conditions and relations in which 
electrical phenomena occur, we cm do much better with¬ 
out the old models/ (Further passages illustrating tins 
po int will, he found on pages 69-70.) 

These are examples of our being perhaps deceived about 
the way things are, of our thinking being incorrect, because 
of die existence of a word. It may also happen, as wc shall 
suggest later, as a result of the structure of the language, In 
every case however it seems probable that the fact that t hese 
misleading words; or ways of talking or writing exist, 
indicates that at one time they reflected the way people 
thought about reality. We may come to believe now then 
these thougl its are erroneous, but the fact that the errors 
are, as it were, mnbeddid in the language, and arc often 
basic to our thinking may make it very difficult indeed for 
us to detect them. As Rcnduim said 'Error h never so 
difficult to be destroyed ns when it has its roofs in Lan¬ 
guage/ The errors that are embedded in Language may be 
the results of mistaken thinking, they may also result from 
a lack of thought. When one considers the rather hap¬ 
hazard way 113 which languages are bound 10 grow, it is 
obvious that words and way* of speaking do not always 
represent a dear thin king out of the problems which may 
underlie the things anti ideas which are being described, 
We can look around us and watch language growing most 
obviously perhaps in the form of slang J this certainly seems 
to be largely haphazard and we would hardly expect it to 
represent reality accurately* And the slang of one genera¬ 
tion often becomes the accepted phraseology of the 
next. 

At the opposite extreme we can see professes in general 
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and scientists in panlcukr coining words and phrases 
which will* on the whole, he thought out and intended to 
mmt those who use them ta think accurately about what- 
ever h being described. 

We must be careful to steer a middle course between 
supposing that the assumptions of language are always 
wrong and Lb .it they are always right* for a middle ojutkc is 
certainly what one would expect to be correct. Men after all 
use words to dsscrit^ to some extent to L+xplaivt^ what they 
find in nature. It ha?? certainly sol been the case that men 
have always described Or explained correctly what they have 
found* and it is nor surprising therefore chat language m a 
whole often carries erroneous implications, On the other 
hand they have certainly not always been wrong, A dose 
study of the language will show? us how men have thought* 
but it will not of itself provide much evidence as to what is 
right. Modem philosophers are sometimes accused of 
placing too much (kith in the assumptions of language. 
Ernest GeUner in his Wurds and Things (p. 255) talks of 
‘the Wittgciisteinian idea that ordinary language is always 
and perfectly in order \ though m doing so he refers to die 
shift from this idea 1 to the apparentty weaker and less ex¬ 
posed idea that ordinary language is only very* very likely to 
be right in the diisiinctions it draws \ And G. JL War nock hi 
his English Pkilmtrpliy since /poo expresses a simitar idea. 
He write; 

Language docs not develop in a random or inexplicable fashion. 
It i!4 to be used for a vast number of highly important purposes; 
and it is at the very leas i unhkely that it should com am either 
much more ar much less than these puiposra require.. .. If so, 
the existence al a number of different ways of speaking is very 
likely indeed to be an indication that there is a number of 
different things to be laid. 
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And again ' where the topic at issue realty is one that does 
constantly concern most people in some practical way . , * 
then it is certain thru everyday language Ls as it is for some 
extremely good reason". 

It might be remarked that though the reasons may be 
‘good 1 in the tense that they are valid, that they really are 
responsible for the Iflnguagc being ^ h is, and that they 
seemed good imd correct to the individuals or the genera¬ 
tion that was responsible lor the language, they need not 
be good in the sense tint they nrc in fact correct, or thought 
by us to be correct today. 

The word 4 witch r exists for what was at one time the 
extremely good reason that people thought that some 
females practised in evil form of magic. This belief LS 
certainly len generally held today* so that though the 
reason fur the word b in a ±cmc 1 extremeiy good* the study 
of the word or the language will out necessarily lead us to 
the true facts about reality, but only to facts about w hat 
mankind ui out time thought reality was like* 


MANY MASQUERADING AS ONE 

Let us consider now other kinds of be witdmioiij other ways 
in which mistakes, may be embedded in the language, 
ConfuMou may sometimes arise because the same word is 
used to mean different things. The difficulty may perhaps 
be sEEuimnnred by the considers ion of an obvious example. 
If, in a conimiiTiityj there are three people called John 
Smith who resemble each other closely and are in the habit 
of dressing alike, one migiu easily suppose, unless one 
happened lo meet more t-ian one of them at the same time, 
tlniE there was only one John Smith, Such an error could 
dearly lead to confix i on and muddle and co uld only be 
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sorted caul either by explanation, or by the appearance of all 
three of them together. In a sense the three John Smiths 
might masquerade os one. This confusion could not arise 
if they looked quite different, if one was black, one yellow 
and one white. In the same way many ideas may mas¬ 
querade as one idea if they have the same imnie^ but con¬ 
fusion is only likely to arise if they resemble each other 
closely, The word 'iavesimem 1 for example is used 
popularly to describe the action of a private individual in 
buying stocks and ri]; ires, and it is abo used by economists, to 
describe the action of a company in expanding its factories 
or improving its machinery* These meanings are closely 
linked and in certain rircumst antes what they describe may 
be different facets of the same event, but it i$ often exceed¬ 
ingly confusing that the same word has the two different 
senses - for example a higher rate of interest may lend to 
encourage investment in one sense, for mdivfchuihi will be 
offered a higher rewind for saving and 'investing\ and 
discourage it in the other, for industrialists will be asked to 
pay a higher price for borrowing and 1 investing s * In general 
die use of the same word to mean slightly different tilings 
is a frequent cause of fallacious arguments and often nine 
which it is by no means easy to detect. When the meanings 
differ widely the masquerade is unlikely to be effective. 
The fact that the word 1 arms 1 is used to mean weapons of 
war as well as human limbs b unlikely to lead to confusion. 
Indeed it is much more likely to lead to a joke s as when w T e 
are told of Ben Battle: *A cannon ball took off h is legs, so he 
Said down his arms.* I "be erimmcc of words with widely 
different meanings forms the baris of a considerable pro¬ 
portion of English humour. Ln Fact fust how considerable 
is rather a sobering thought. 
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ONE MASQUERADING AS MANY 

II b also possible eg have the bewitchment of the one 
masquerading as many. This may liappen with people as a 
result of deliberate intent. Bsl! Jones the polygamist may 
under different names have three wives in different towns., 
An author may write under different noms-de-plutne for 
different purposes, and the public may be led to suppose 
erroneously that there is not one writer but three writers. 
In most languages 5 perhaps especially in the English 
languages it is commonplace for there to be more than one 
word for the same, or very nearly the s ame, idea. Synonyms 
abound, but they need give rise to no particular difficulty or 
confusion as long as they are seen to be synonymy Ai a 
trivial level confusion may temporarily arise because of the 
convention, cspeda% among journalists, of avoiding 
repetition. If one reads in an account of a football match 
references in the same paragraph to * the talented inside- 
left 5 * 4 the wily Aberdonian V the Scottish wizardit may 
not he immediately obvious that the same individual, 
MaeTavish, h being talked about on each occasion* This 
kind of confusion is less likely to arise with ideas, though 
it is often useful to ask ourselves in our dunking and our 
reading whether two words or phrases are different ways of 
describing die same thing or ways of describing different 
dungs* 


CLEAR-CUT DIVISIONS AND INSENSIBLE 

GRADATIONS 

We use words to label and 10 classify what we hud in die 
world around m r It is for a great many purposes convenient 
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to place things in separate compartments or pigeon-holes. 
Very often we find fn nature di visions which are completely 
clear-cut* for example the division between tvvi> legged 
animal and four-legged animals. There would also be a 
clear-cut division between both these and Lhtee-kgged 
animals, if any such were to be found. 

Although some divisions in nature arc clear-cut and can 
therefore he described easily in words, many, perhaps most, 
of them are riat T We find in nature the whole time insensible 
gradations between the more and the less, between bkt k 
and white, solid and liquid, fat and thin, heavy raid Light, 
old and young, hot and cold, clever ,md stupid* generous 
and greedy, sane and insane.. When we attach labels such 
as 'bipeds’, - quadrupeds^ ‘cats’* 'dqgs** 1 roses^ ‘nous- 
era'*the dear-cut divisions which the labelling implies are 
entirely appropriate for the facts as we find them in nature. 
There is a danger however, Lhai we may come to think that 
the act of labelling implies a dear-cut di vision where none 
exists. 

It can be seen that the pains quoted in flic preceding 
paragraph vary in the extent 10 which the insensible 
gr.>datkuis are capable of measurement, As we proceed 
from light 10 heavy there is a lower limit of being completely 
fight* or having no weight* bur there is no upper limit of 
being completely heavy. "1 he position which any particular 
object has on the scale can be measured to varying degrees 
of accuracy and a numerical value in pounds, ions, 
grammes, or other onils of weight can be attached to it* 
Ic is noE likely that anyone will have any difficult in realis¬ 
ing th hi the words + Light 3 and a heavy 1 are relative, and that 
w j hich one is applied in a given object wifi depend on the 
circumstances and corner A heavy man mighL weigh the 
Some as a light cai’i I ills would be because the man was 
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heavier than most men and the car lighter than most cars. 
It is probably on the whole noi the case that people arc 
bewitched by this practice* though perhaps there are 
sometimes foolish discussions or arguments as 10 which 
of the two labels should be attached to a particular person 
or object. It might be hard to see bow language could have 
done better about this. It is useful 10 have vague words as 
long m it is realized that they ate vague; troubles are only 
like I y to arise if vague words are treated as though they were 
precise. With the words heavy and light it is hoc usually 
desirable to draw' a line between them though it is obviously 
perfectly easy to do so if thought to be necessary. Bewitch¬ 
ment however is not likely to arise from having clear-cut 
division words applying to an insensible gradation category 
if it is always possible by going and measuring or weighing 
to decide exactly where on the scale a given object belongs. 

But suppose this is not possible. Consider the words 
c saoe* and 'insane*. It would I suppose be agreed by most 
experts,, firstly that this is a case where insensible grada¬ 
tions apply rather than clear-cut divisions; and secondly 
that it is not possible to attach precise numerical values to 
people to indicate their degree of sanity; it is perhaps to 
Some extent a matter of opinion. It is held to be desirable 
fo? certain purposes* mainly legal ones* to draw a line 
dividing the sane from Lhc insane, and il is notoriously a 
very difficult itimter indeed to agree on what criteria to 
apply, where and how iu draw the line m such a way that it 
will be possible to decide on w hich side of it to put any 
given person. 

1 here are of course several difficulties intertwined here. 

I hem is the question as to whether insensible gradation or 
clear-cut division is the right way of looking at h\ there is 
the question of the extent to which it is a matter of fact or of 
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Opinion;and there b the question with which we are mostly 
concerned hereof the extent to which the existence of wolds 
for just the two classifications has influenced our thinking 
about it and prevented us feom considering sufficiently 
how important it may be to look at the matter from the 
insensible gradation point of view. People will clearly vary 
considerably as to the extent to which they will take the 
view, when, the possibility is pointed out to them, that 
perJiaps in many respects their thinking has been influenced 
in this way* They will not necessarily be right about it, 
they may not even be the best fudges, but their evidence 
will be interesting and important. 

There can be no doubt at all, however, that a great 
number of futile and necessarily inconclusive arguments 
and discussions do in feet take place in which the contest¬ 
ants arc disputing as to which of two clear-cut division labels 
ahull be attached to a person, a thing, or a concept, and in 
which the very obvious truth that it is all a matter of degree 
seems to be overlooked. 

Another way of expressing tins is to say that our language 
and our logic tend to be two-valucd whereas nature tends to 
be multi-valued. One of die laws of thought enunciated by 
Aristotle was the law of the excluded middle: 'Everything 
is either A or uot A- 1 

In a sense litis is certainly and obviously true, or can be 
made so by a careful definition and agreement as to what it 
is to be A.' Everything is either made of wood or not made 
of wood ’ (but wc must agree about what wc arc to say of 
things that arc partly made of wood). 1 Everything is either 
in Hampshire or not in Hampshire’ (but we must aj?ee 
about whether the vultures hovering in the air above 
Winchester are in Hampshire). But even in th«e com- 
pat atively simple cases, and far more in such trickier cases 
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as we have been considering (* Everybody is cither sane or 
insane \ we see that tliis f lav 1 can be distinctly miskadmg, 
H can often only be made true by definitions which are 
artificial md unsatisfactory, which iiuroduct dear-cut 
dL^dnctioiis where none are in nature, indeed to such an 
extent is dm true that logicians talk atxmt: the falLtcy of the 
cxdpded middle, of supposing that there are always only 
Izvq values, A and not A* true and false, instead of many 
intervening values. Obviously the more firmly our logic and 
language are two- valued the more likely it is that our think * 
ing will be rigid and dogmatic, It hm been claimed (Stuart 
Chase, Th* PmfKt of EF^rdf, p* 106) that Chinese is a multi¬ 
valued language md that as a result the Chinese have been 
better able to appreciate the intervening shades of grey 
between (he extremes of black and white, and their thought 
has been more flexible and more tol cram. 

We must be careful , however, not id overstate the degree 
01 bewitchment that may arise from she shortcomings of our 
language in tins respect. There certainly seem to be many 
eases where we dearly recognize that it is all q matter of 
degree, and in which rids recognition is reflected in the 
language we usc + 

Consider for cample the adjectives ‘empty ' and 4 full \ 
Everyone would, I thinks immediately agree that it is 
perfectly dear that as applied m most things there are many, 
usually infinitely many, gradatigais between the two ex- 
ircmes. We describe these either vaguely, as in ‘fairly 
empty', ‘aimost full’, or mote precisely ‘three-quarters 
full ', J here does not seem ta be any Jtimd of bewitchment 
hen. We have a dear concept which we understand com¬ 
pletely and wc have a vocabulary which we can use about it. 
Vaguely if tliat is all that is vt.ua.ied, or precisely if that is 
necessary. It is m ade easier by the fact that in this case the 
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gradations are usually capable of numerical measurement. 

Let tis consider another pair where no numerical me& 
urevnem is possible: f comfortable ' and * uncomfortable'. 
Again most people would probably readily agree that there 
arc innumerable gradations between the two. In this case 
neither word represents a definite dear-cut limit to the 
scale, as do full and empty. In recognition of (he fact that 
it is a mailer of degree the adjective is qualified by such 
words as 'fairly 1 , it will also easily he recognised (hat 
whether for example a chair is comfortable or not is a 
matter of opinion. Altogether the concept of comfort is one 
about which people do not find it hard to think dearly. 

We certainly cannot claim, therefor*, that our intelli¬ 
gences are always bewitched by Lhc fact that the labels 
available are dear-cut division ones though the reality is 
represented by insensible gradations. Undoubtedly in 
some matters we manage to see things dearly in spite of this 
and our inability to see things dearly in other mailers may 
therefore be due at least in part to other causes. But there is 
ne reason why there should be a comprehensive answer in 
litis question, Some people may be bewitched by this* 
others not 3 some may have thrown off the bewitchment 
others have never needed to. To decide to what extent 
language bewitchment is responsible for some faulty 
thinking is not possible nor, perhaps* is it very important* 
What dors matter is to realise thu here is a bunch of oon- 
'-cpts about which we may not always think very dearly and 
correctly and dial wc are more likely to do so if in examining 
the concept we also examine carefully the language which 
we use about it 

It may be worth noting here the point that it is often 
convenient for various purposes to classify under general 
headings. The early economists, for example, found ii 
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helpful to consider the factors of production under the four 
headings: land, Ubour, capital and enterprise. This repre¬ 
sented a convenient way of looking at things, it spot-lighted 
differences of a kind that were relevant and helpful to the 
methods of inquiry into the subject-matter. For otto 
purposes, for other methods of inquiry, a quite different 
classification might have been more useful. It is important 
to realize that such classifications. though they may 
certainly correspond to real differences, are matters of 
convenience and need not be regarded too rigidly. The 
divisions between the categories might not be sharply 
defined, and the categories might not between them 
exhaust all the possibilities. Similar classifications for 
convenience arc familiar in anyone who has a lot of papers to 
file and a conscientious secretory may get very worried 
about the heading ur.Jcr which a given document is to be 
put. It would be important for Iter to realize that the right 
answer is the emmenient answer, that convenience is related 
to purpose, that in the last resort this may be a matter of 
opinion, and that it wtU be very much in her interests to tty 
to ensure that her opinion coincides with that of her 
employer. 


THE STRlfCTtlltE OF THE SENTENCE 

Another way in which it has been suggested that language 
may bewitch our intelligences is by the structure of the sen¬ 
tence, A common form of sentence in many languages, but 
not all, is of the type 4 Some roses arc redThere is here a 
subject, 'some roses 1 ; a predicate ‘red’; and a port of the 
verb 4 m be\ It used to he claimed (by Aristotle and his 
followers) that all statements or propositions could usefully 
be put in this form, and for a very kmg tune it was 
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considered an important pari of the study of Logic to da 
bo. Several consequences may reasonably be claimed to have 
followed from this. In the drat plnoc ail statements would 
appear to be attributing a quality to a thing (in the above 
example the quality of redness to roses). This (ended to 
encourage the notion that there were to be found in nature 
‘substances’ 'possessing’* in some sense, a variety of 
properties, and made it seem to be correct to think of the 
quality ‘redness’ existing apart from the ‘substance*, and 
then being excmplified in these particular red roses. This is 
not now thought to be a useful way of thinking about the 
matter; U leads to the twin errors of supposing that there are 
universaLs - e.g, redness; - in some way existing or subsisting 
apart from red objects, and of supposing that there is a 
fabulous ‘ substance ’ existing apart from the qualities which 
it possesses, These mistakes an: Almost cenai nlyduetoavery 
considerable extent to the mors of language. As Bertis ad 
Russell has said; ‘“Substance” , ,. is 3 metaphysical 
mistake due to transference to the World-Structure of the 
structure of sentences composed of a subject and predicate. ’ 
{History of Western Philosophy, p. 235.) This view is 
supported by the fact that, a; Aldous Huxley says in his 
Adonis and the Alphabet (p. 189), 


In Chinese there are no fixed parts of speech, sentences do 
not (ube the subject-predicate form rmd ihvrcisno verb meaning 
To beConsequently, except under foreign influence:, Chinee 
philosophers have never formulated the idea of 1 substance ’ and 
never projected the word into the universe. 


But even though it may be true that the ides of* substance’ 
and the ooncscpi of univetsals are perhaps derived from and 
at least supported by the formation of language, it might 
still be argued that the language came to be like that because 
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the generations constructing it thought that reality was like 
that* The Chinese had different thews about reality and 
therefore the structure of their language is different. We 
shall perhaps never be able to know to w hat extent these 
differences in structure were accidental and to what extent 
they represented differences in views about the nature of 
reality; but what we can be reasonably sure about is that 
once the language was formed its structure Inevitably 
affected, almost certainly without their being aware 
of it, the assumptions and the thinking of those who 
used it. 

Another way in which die form of the Aristotelian 
proposition may have bewitched our intelligences is. as 
follows. The sentence * This table is four feet long ? has the 
appearance of being the same son of sentence as ‘ These 
strawberries are very nice/ In the one case the property of 
length, precisely specified (four feet)* is attributed to this 
table j in Lhe other ease the property of mcmess, vaguely 
specified (very)* la attributed to these strawberries* Ii 
would be readily agreed 2 however, that what is said in the 
second sentence would be more properly suited by saying 
1 1 like these strawberries". The four feet of length would 
be generally thought of as a public, objective, fact; wherea s 
the 'nieeness (very) 1 would be thought of ns a private, 
subjective^ opinion. By put ting the statement in the 
Aristotelian form, however, there is a danger that W hat is 
really subjective may be made to appear as objective, that 
manors of opinion may be made to appear as matters of 
fact, that what is really relative may be made to apj^ear 
absolute. It is not very likely that any bewitchment will 
result from talking about the niceness of strawberries* If 
it doer- if is likdy ro be temporary and easily removable; a 
small amount of reflection makes it obvious. But when we 
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come to dealing with niaitcrs where it is not so obvious 
whether it is a matter of opinion, the structure of the 
sen i race may to some csucnl prejudice the issue for some 
people; there may in fact be a bewitchment. Whether 
■beauty* should properly be thought of as subjective or 
objective, for atampICi is a difficult question which we shall 
be discussing later, buL the views of many people about this 
are almost certainly affected by the fact that they will most 
frequently have heard it talked about in objective terms* 
and this fact may at least in pari be due to the whole 
Aristotelian scmcncc-stnicture inheritance. 

Our language, then* shows us how we or our predecessors 
have labelled or categorized reality* the divisions we have 
made, the relationships we have inferred or assumed-, ihe 
classifies lions vvliich it has been convenient to make. By 
studying language we can learn much about the thought* 
patterns of our predecessors. Sometimes per haps wc will 
come to the conclusion that these thought-patterns art; wise 
and appropriate* and sometimes wc will come to the oppo¬ 
site conclusion, but these are matters which must be judged 
on their own merits.. We must be very cjireful indeed not to 
claim to extract from the study of the language more than is 
really there. 

As we move on to the practice of philosophizing, to the 
study and analysis of concepts, we shall becominuaByoiuJie 
J<K h outfbr the bewitchments oflanguage. We wiUcertainly 
find chat, in spite of the daim by Wittgenstein that Philo¬ 
sophy is t he battle against this bewitchment, many of these 
bewitchments, as indeed Wittgenstein would surely agree* 
have been created and perpetuated by philosophers, \a 
other words it is certainly true ■ hat philosophizing has been, 
and perhaps to some extent is bound to go on being, both 
the bewitchment and the unbcwitchmcnt. As Bishop 
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Berkeley put it; 1 We have first raised a dust and then com¬ 
plain we cannot see,' (Introduction to Treatise Concerning 
the Principles of Human Kwnvkdge, paragraph 3.) 

The critical climate of opinion in this country today is 
such that it seems unlikely that any present-day writers will 
rival 1I1 c great metaphysical bewiuhers of the past. There is 
nothing new about the view that an essential basis for 
philosophizing must be a study oilanguage, but It seems LO 
be a view held more strongly by a greater number of people 
today than ever before. Some critics would take the view 
thin there is a dtingei that die study of language may be 
thought 10 be the whole of Philosophy, but this view may 
be based on a misunderstanding of what it is to examine a 
concept. The philosopher who studies language is inevit¬ 
ably at the same time studying what it is that the language 
is about. We discuss iliia point in the next chapter. 

ExerrijeS 

1. Consider die differences, if any, between the ways in 
which you use the members of the following sets of words: 

i, surprised, astonished, amazed, astounded 

ii. prevent, hinder 
in, respect, regard 

iv. risk, hazard 

v. show, demonstrate 

vi. leach, instruct 

via. delight, joy, exultation, rapture 

2. Analyse the different ways in which the italicized words 
are used in the following passages: 

(a) i. Outterworthy and 1 were both staying at the same 
hotel in August. 
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it Mrs Ghxtterworthy toil my wife were both wearing the 
same hat at Ascot, 

iii, All civilized mi lions have basically die same moral 
code, 

iv. The Highway Code is ilie same as it was last year. 

(b) 1 The rose is red. 
ii. Twice two is four, 

(c) L 1 rely on your good faith* 

Ii. 1 accepted imquestioningly the faith of my fathers* 
iiL I have complete faith in Dr Pieocior's- pills. 

(4) L If you are a real smoker „., h the cigarette made 
specially for you, 

it Is that a rtal rat or am I jus t seeing things ? 
lit The real problem is ... 

(l) h* In later years I thunk we realized the true meaning of 
sport is to m’ (dAnny blanch flower m reported 
in the Listener, XJ October 1963,) 
ii. He gave me a look that was full of meamttg* 

Hi. A mechanistic universe is without meaning. 

iv. He doesn't seem to understand the meaning of what 

happened last week. 

V, I don't know the meaning of any Russian words, 

3, The perfect une of language is that in which every word 
cantes the meaning [hat it is intended to* no less and no more* 
In this verbal exchange Fleet Street Is a kind of Bucket Shop 
which unloads words On the public for less limn they are worth 
and in consequence the more honest literary bankers, who try 
to use their words to mean what they say, who are always 'good 
for 3 the expressions they employ* find tbcii currency ccn- 
stnndy depredating. There wm a time when this was not so, a 
moment Its the faiftoiy of language when words expressed what 
they meant and when it was impossible to mite badly* This 
time I think was at the end of die seventeenth and the beginning 
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of the eighteenth century, when the met iiphyidj^ commits o f die 
erne w ere going out and before the classic tyranny of the other 
was established To write badly at that time would involve a 


perversion of language, lo write naturally wps a certain way 
of writing well, cyril connolly, Enmm cf Premia, pp. 


^"5 


Disctt&s the meaning and the possibility of there being a 
time L when words expressed what they meant and when It 
was Impossible to write badly*. 


4 * Discuss the argument of the following passage: 

11 h sometime* &&i d ih at words mss. n what they are used to mean 
mi e I m essential meaning is a myth. This idea is one more 
csample of the deplorable modern tendency to try to substitute 
the relative for the absolute* The fallacy can perhaps most 
simply be exposed by the use of an analogy. 

Words are often usefully compared with a carpenter's tools; 
they arc the tools of thinking and communication, Now it may 
happen that in A certain corpmunhy chisels come to be used to 
insert and extract strews, they are used as sotw- drivers and ft 
might be argueti that in a literal sense they have become, they 
are 3 drivers of screw*, screw-drivers. It would, I think, be 
readily agreed, however, thm though they arc being used by the 
clumsy and the foolish to drive screw* they remain, in an 
important sen^e, cbiiets and nothing, them of destruction^ can 
take from them their essential childhood This would stilt 
be true even though there were only « few people, or even no 
one, capable of recognizing thm. In ihe same waft although a 
word may be used by the on educated mi the stupid with a 
different) a debased, meaning, it retains and must always retain 
its own true, essential meaning even though there arc very few* 
or none, who understand it. It is curious that those same people, 
who arc ready to me the analogy of tools when it suits ihdr 
purpose, arc not prepared to follow the analogy to it* logical 
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tfHKiittion, the conYmemg demon ^tral son of ihc reality of 
essential meaning, 

5, No scientist has ever directly observed an atom, a nucleus of 
an Dftanij or an electroo. He observes wliat be interprets m 
change in entitle; which he or one of Ms predecessors has 
invented But by mating use of ihost entities, lie provides the 
data needed to build chemical factories* nuclear power stations 
and dcctrcnic ooitiptiters. That, in a crude form* is the test qf 
usefulness. 

While reassured by the existence of practical devices Uuit 
work, a scientist may yet fed a concept to be justified for a time 
if it merely helps him EO think, (From an article on " The 
Philosophy of Science', TJt$ Times\ u May 1962.) 

A philosopher may si-mi fatly say that a concept or the 
invention of an entity may help him to think. Discuss the 
extent to which, in phdosophiziiig* the test of usefulness, 
can be applied, 

6 . The ancient Greeks* as weU as all Western peoples today* 
say < tj*e light dashed'. Something has to be there to make the 
flash; k light 1 is the object;"flash' is the predicate, The whole 
trend of modem physics,, however* with in emphasis on the 
fields is away from subject-predicate propositions, A Ifopi 
Indian, accordingly., is the better physicist when he (says 
* Re fi-pr - 'flash 3 v - one w ord fbr the whole performance, no 
subject* no predicate, and uo ll m-■ element, (Children tend to do 
thh tooO In Western languages wc arc constantly rending into 
nature ghostly entities which Bash and perform other miracles* 
Do we supply them because our verbs require substantives 
in front of them? stuart ghasb* Th Pimtr 0/ Wnrds t 
p. 103, 

Discuss The extent to which wc may be misled in our 
thinking by this. Ota you think of other examples ? 
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y. 1 siscufrs the extent to which the existence of mysterious 
emiiies or occult qualities is turned in the folio w^ig sen¬ 
tences h Might they be misleading because of this ? Consider 
b&wym would rephrase them to avoid it. 

i What's happened to his confidence ? 

ai. She seems to have found a new serenity, 

ill. How much personality has he got ? 

i%\ He has speni his whole life in scorch of the ul timate 

reality. 

v. Did you notice his integrity ? 

Vi. Lei us ask what Progress ts in itself. 

S. T he Bewitchments we have been considering have on 
the whole been caused by what might be thought of w 
accidents of language. It will be interesting to take a look 
now at a tlcuuous example where language is deliberately 
designed 10 cause people to think along certain lines. 

The follow ing extract is from George Orwell's Nhiaii&it 

Eighty-four: 

I he purpose of New&peak was not only to provide a medium 0! 
express ion for the world-vfcw and mental habits proper in the 
devotees of Ingsoc [Suglish Socialism] but to make all other 
modes of thought impossible. It was intended ihut when 
News peak had been adopted once and for all and Oldspcak 
forgotten* a heretical thought - that is, a thought diverging 
from the ittincipEc* of lugsoc - hould be literr-liy undrinkable-, 
at least so far its thought is deptmdeni an words, h5 vocabulary 
. ao constructed to gi ve exact and often very ubtk ex~ 
premium to every mcanmg thuc 3 Party Member could properly 
wish to express* tvhik excluding all other meaning* and also the 
possibility of arriving at ihan by indirect methods. Thk was 
done partly by the invention of new wordy* hut chiefly by 
eliminating undesirable words and by .vtrippin.o such words a* 
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remained of unorthodox meanings, and so fur as possible of jiQ 
Secondary ntf ftnin rw whatever. To five a single example. The 
word free still exited in Kmp eak T but it coy Id only be used in 
inch statements as i Thfat dog is free from lice 1 , or l Thia field 
h free from Weeds 1 * It could not be used in Its old .ense of 


f politically fret 1 or 'imcllcctui'lly free* since political and 
imdlcctuaJ freedom m longer exited even an concepts, and 

were therefore of necessity nameless , , * Newapeafe Wm 
designed not 10 extend but to dimfrmk the range of thought, 
and this purpose was indirectly assisted by cutting the choice 
of words down to a minimum. Op, rit, pp + 241 “3, 


We h ave suggested that the existence of a word may nnibe 
people drink, possibly mistakenly, that a corresponding 
entity exists. Discuss the extent to which News peak would 
be likely to succeed in restricting the range of thought, 
abolishing ideas, by attempting to abolish words and 
restrict their usages. 


9, Consider to what extent a common property is being 
ascribed when otic talks about : 

L a red frocks a red cricket-bal], a red haring; 

ii. a real table, a real artist T a red advantage; 

iii absolute misery, absolute power* absolute beauty. 

id, Discuss the problems raised by the following extracts 
from Wittgenstein** PhilosophicalInuestigatwm : 

l Compare — 

(a) * This sentence makes sense,' 1 What sense ? ? 

(b) * This set of words is a sentence..* 1 What sentence ?* 

Part I, paragraph 502. 
ii. Could someone understand the word fi pain* who iiad 
never fc It pain ? Is experience to teach me whether this is 
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SB or not ? And if we say ' A man could not imagine pain 
without having sometime felt ii * - how do wc know ? 
How can it be decided whether it is true ? 

Part l s paragraph 315. 

iiL Two pictures of a rose in the dark. One is quite black; 
for the rose is invisible. In the other* it is painted in full 
detail and surroutided by black. Is one of diem right, 
the other wrong? Don't we talk of a white rose in die 
dfirk and of a red rose in the dark ? And don't we say for 
all that that they can't be distinguished in the dark ? 

Pan I* paragraph 515, 

iv. Make the following experiment: say 1 It's cold here f 
md mean 4 Ifs warm here\ Can you do it ? And what are 
you doing a$ you do it ? And is there only one way of 
doing it ? 

Part Ij paragraph 510. 


I S . *Afflny i» asqueradittg as arte r 
(a) A, N, Whitehead makes the point Forcibly in, his 
Adventures 0/ Ideas (p* «i), He 


Mr Joseph has been cxiunming Mr W, K Johnson 1 * use of the 
term Proposition in his wdi-knowu Logical Treatise. Air 
Joseph finds twenty distinct meanings It is to be remembered 
that wc are here referring to two of the most acute of modem 
logicians. Whether Mr Joseph has rightly interpreted Mr 
Johnsons phrases is not to the point. If Mr Joseph has found 
twenty distinct* though allied! meanings dosely connected with 
the term Propositi™, there are twenty such meanings* even 
though for the moment their divergencies may seem unimport¬ 
ant to Mr Johnson or to Mr Joseph. Importance depends on 
purpose and on point of view. So at any moment twenty new 
terms may be required by some advance in the subtlety of 
logical theory* Again* if Mr Johnson has employed twenty 
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distinct meaning^ it is because they were relevant to his atgu- 
merit* even though hk argument may require further completion 
by rci^on of their un-noted rih tinr tinn 

Do you agree that 1 whether-M e Joseph has rightly inter¬ 
preted Mr ]ohn$tm\ phrases is not to the point ? Would 
the exigence of twenty distinct meanings matter ? 

(A) Here is a passage from J. S. Mill about what he calls 
" The Fallacy of Ambiguity \ an error arising from the same 
word being used indifferent senses. 

The following is a favourite argument of Plato. No one desires 
Evil knowing it to be so. To do wrong k evil; therefore no one 
desires to do wrong knowing that which he desires hut only in 
consequence of igno ranee. Lu Lh is syllogism the ambiguous word 
h the middle term Evil, the double meaning of which is too 
obvious to need explanation: yet on this foundation Plato 
constniciyi his principal -ethical doctrine Ln which he was 
followed by most of the plulwophica! seas among the liner 
Greeks; That virtue Is a brunch of intelhgence and is to be pro- 
disced therefore mainly by imdJecttuU cultivation, i, 3. mill, 
A System of Logic , p, 489. 

Whm. do you Think is the double meaning of Evil, * which 
h too obvious to need explanation 1 ? 

12, ‘Otoe masquer ad in™ as many 3 

It may not always ber obvious whether words or phrases 
Connected by "and 1 or 'or 1 or just with commas between 
them, stand for different tilings or the same thing, if the 
latter § they may be different aspects of the same entity or 
they may give mure information about it. 

At a very etenoatlry level consider: 

L Do bring Esmeralda or Gladys to die party, (1 or 2 ?) 

il I hope ihm. i .ertmin. die nexi Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, anti the most intelligent mmi in the Cabinet will 
be there, (i, 2 or 3 ?) 

At a more diffiajJt abstract level consider the following 
extracts from the writings of Professor Gilbert Ryle. Do 
you think the nouns and adjectives separated by cotmnns^ 
4 and \ 1 or V stand for one or many ? 

iii. Of course the standard theories of motives dp nor speak 
so crudely of quuini^ panjp and Buttm. They speak more 
sedately of desiresj impulses or promptings. Now there ate 
feeJuigs of wanting, namely those we dll 'hankerings 1 , W 
ings* and 'itchings*. So let us put out question to this way. Is 
being interested in Symbolic Logic equivalent to being liable 
or prone to fee] certain special hankering gpntibg* or crav¬ 
ings ? The Concept of Mind, p, S®, 

jv« There are two quilt! different sensed of ‘emotions', in 
which w c espLiin peopled behaviour by reference to emotions 
In the sim sense we are referring 10 the motive or indmuiions 
From which more or less intelligent actions arc done. In the 
second sense We arc rrlerrmR to moods, including the agitations 
or perturbations of which so rots aimless mo\ enjems are signs-. In 
neither of these senses ate we asserting or implying that the 
overt behaviour Is the effect of 0 felt turbulence in the .»grnl a S 
Micam of consdciusnc^. In 0 third ftcnse of ■emotion' pangs 
and twinges are iediEgs nr emotions, but they arc noi^ save per 
aecid&tfi tilings, by reference to which We explain our behaviour. 
7 'hz Concept of Mind} pr 114. 


13, The following extract from the works of the late J. L. 
Austin is an csample of the very dose analysis qf words 
referred 10 in this chapter. 

He is investigating the ways in which tlic verbs 1 look 
r Appear V ‘sceirj 1 are used. 

First, then, 'looks'. Here we have at least: the following l ands 
of cases and eus^. Auctions: 
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i+ (a) It looks blue (round, angular? etc,}. 

© He looks a gentleman (a tramp, a sport, a Typical English¬ 
men). 

(e) She looks chk (a fright, a regular frump)* 

Here we have the verb directly followed by tin adjective or 
adjectival phrase, 

2. fa) It [a colour] looks like blue [the colour]. 

It looks like a recorder* 


(ft) He looks like a gentleman (a saiioc, a horse)* 

Hot we liave * looks like* fef, "sounds like") followed by a noun. 

f it is 


3 * (tf) It I&oks as if 
(ft) He looks as if 


\ it were 

he is 
he were 

4. ( a) It lank* .is Though we shan't be able to get in 
(ft) He looks as though he's worried about something* 


rain tug (empty, hollow), 
sistty (going to faint),. 


How let’ll try appears’: 

i- («] It appears blue (upside down, elongated, 

(ft) He appears a gentleman, 

2. (a) ft appears like blue, 

(ft) He appears like 3 gentktnan. 

(It is very doubtful, though, whether this cons Traction with 
* appears" is really defensible; it certainly rings very dubiously 
(o my ear.) 

3 (and 4) (a) If appears as if (ns though) ,. * 

(ft) He appears as if (m though),. * 

5, (0) It appears to expand. 

Ii appears to be a forgery. 

( b } He appears to like her (10 have recovered his temper), 
He appears 10 be an Egyptian* 

& fci) It appears its a dark speck on the horizon. 

(ft) He appears as a man of good character [at, from this 
WCEltfrt. We can also say of an actor that lie appeared as 
Napoleon % 

7* It appears that they’ve all been eaten. 
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Notice particularly that here we have iTi.wtmctioq (vi:u 5-7) 
which do rwt occur with ' looks \ I besc trt in some wav* the 
most important cases to attend to. 

OF'teetsis * we am say briefly that it ftharct Liu* comtnjctkaiof 
* appears 1 - though with fewer doubts about the propriety of 
( 2 ). V H seeasa like oid times * a 4 It all seems like a nightmare*) * 
except that * seems * shows no construction analogous with [6} t 
sin important divergence. 

No w how are we to tel! the dilferaictt between these diffenm 
words in these different con^tructLons ? Wdl, one difference 
ccrtamly leaps to the eye: looks" is* to put it very roughly, 
restricted to the general sphere of vmm t whereas the use of 
- appeal" or 1 stems * does not require, or imply, the cm pEoyment 
of any one of the senses in particular ... P 

but wc must look* of coulee, for rhe minuter differences* and 
here we mu'll [wk again at some more examples, ^king our¬ 
selves in Just whafcdreumstaiices wc would say which, and why. 

Consider, then; 

(1) He looks guilty. 

(2) He appears guilty, 

(3) He seems guilty. 

J. L. AUSTIN, Sin.11 and pp* 34 

The reader is now invited to consider for hims elf the 
1 minuter differences * between these dirce scmcnces, 

Do you think that by analysis of this kind one finds out 
more about Lhc facte or merely more about the words which 
ore used 10 describe the facts ? 

Supplementary passages 

A* 1. On the 4 Moaning * T of words 

CO a Parliamentary report in The Times of 9 March 

1961: 

\ The [The Speaker) had to rule on whnt he conceived 
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id be the meanings of words, regardless of the intemkin 

of the person using them\ 

(In the context it is in fact fairly clear that the Speaker is 
considering what people who heard the words would 
normally understand them to mean. It may weil be though! 
that for parliamentary language this is o reasonable* and 
con duly the safest^ course to lake. The words were 'paid 
propagandist %) 

(2) Qucs dons about precise 1 meanings 31 of words are often 
raised in Law eases. The case considered here* reported 
in The Times of 24 May 1962, is particularly interesting 
because it raises the question of die leaning of meaning’. 

The point m issue was whether the deaths of a man and 
his wife vho were both killed at sea when the ship in w hich 
they were travelling ia the South Pacific was lost w ithout 
trace did or did not 4 coincide \ Whether they did or not 
made a diflercuee to the disposal of the estate. 

The court ruled that their deaths did not cairn ide* In die 
course of a dissenting judgement the Master of the Rolls 
(Lord Penning) said: 

So the critical question, raising a point of sOim: importance in 
the hnexprtmtioe of willSj was: what did the word * coincid e 1 
mean in this will ? 

One way of approach much favoured in the ninenrenth cen¬ 
tury was tnask what the ordinary and grammatical mturning was 
of the word ‘coincide’ as used in ihc English language. On 
that approach, ihc answer* ii was said, was plain. It menu 
'coincident in point of tunc*; and that meant, so it was said^ 
the some as 1 simultaneous p or 'at the same paint of time 1 * So 
instead of interpreting the word + coincide 1 , one interpreted 
the word ‘simultaneous*; and at that point came n difficulty, 
far no two people, strictly speaking! ever died at exactly she 
same point of time. In Hkfcmm v. r IVurcey ({1945] A,C 304, 
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at p, 345), Lord S&Donds had said ehai "proof of simulTaneous 
deaih Lh ira possible 1 . If, therefore,, the word " coincide * were 
given its ardiruiry and gninumtiu-3 meaning, it would lead to 
m absurdity as meaning that ihe testator wan providing in hits 
will for an impossible evertL 

In order to avoid that absurdity* it was r =aid that the word 
1 coincide’ must be interpreted so ns to mean death in such 
dtcumstancec that the ordinary mm would infer that death 
was iimulttnctpus: and the argument proceeded to ask: When 
would an ordinary man *ay death was simulumcous ? The 
answer was When two people were both blown to pieces at the 
same moment] such as by a bomb falling on the room in which 
they were silling or by an aircraft in which they were travelling 
exploding in mid “air, The word 'coincide* was said to cover 
deaths so dose together that there was no measurable period of 
time between them; it was also said that if the deaths were 
separated by any measurable interval, even by so much as a 
&W scCoodgj they did not'coincide 1 . 

His Lordship had asked whether deaths were aimulianemm 
when m aircraft crashed on a mountainside and oil its occupants 
were killed. Counsel had aid that they were not, for to be 
liiDdtimeou& there would Jiave to be proof l\)di iky had died 
mstaiitaneouiily at the same instant* and such proof would 
randy be available. If ever there was an absurdity, that appeared 
to his Lordship to be one. It welt : said that when an aircraft 
exploded in mid-air, the deaths of die occuprn m coincided] but 
when il crashed into a mountainside they did non The snp- 
porters of lbat argument invoked as their authority The 
ordinary man*♦ Such a man would* his Lordship thought], be 
amazed tp find such a view attributed to him. Yet it was the 
argume.nl whicls said dial in this case the deaths of l>r Rowland 
and his wife did not coincide. 

The fallacy of the argument seemed 10 his Lordship to be 
that it h sorted from the w rang place. It proceeded on the ^.sump- 
ban that] in construing 3 will, “Is is pot what the testator 
, but what is the meaning of his words/ That might be the 
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nineteenth-century view? but hh Lordship believed ji to be 
wrong and to havfc been the Cause of many mistakes. The whole 
object of construing a will was to find oat the testators in- 
temEons in order to set that his property was disjttted of in the 
way he wished, True,his intention must be discovered from the 
words he used ; bat there must be put on his words the meaning 
which they bore 10 him. To discover that meaning you would 
not get much help from the dictionary* for it we unlikely that 
the testator used □ dictionary or the same dictionary els you. 
You should place yourself as far as possible in his position, 
taking noie of the Chets and cin.nmt.taru.ies known to him at the 
time* and then gay what he meant toy his words, 

What did Dr Rowland add his wife mean by the word 
1 coincide* in their wills ? When they came to make their wills 
it might bes said: ‘After all, one of those little -.hips Aright ran 
on the rocks or something and we might tooth be drowned* or 
both killed in an aeroplane crash/ In those drairmEauces the 
husband would use the words ’coinciding with 9 not tn the 
oajTow mining of 1 Simultaneous 9 blit in the wider meaning of 
which they were capable, raped illy in this contest, as denoting 
death on the same occasion by the same cause. It would not 
Cross Dr Rowland's mitid dun anyone would think of such 
niceties as Mr Knox had presented to the Court, Lordship 
declined to introduce such fine points into the construction of 
this wilL He would hold thin Di Rowland when he reside bis 
will* intended the words 'comddjug with 9 eg cover their dying 
together in just such a calamity as in fact happened, and that 
the Court should give his words ihe meaning which he plainly 
intended they &hould bear, fie would have allowed the appeal. 

[In opposing this view Lord Justice Harman said 2] 

Could these deaths on the evidence be held 10 have been 
dmnltaneou^ . . - ? i Oh Lordship w,ih satisfied that tiicy could 
nor. Hot enough W8S known. It wm not even known « what 
dan?, wi r iiin a week* the ship went down nor was the where*’ 
nbmits of either the testator or his wile at that time certain + # , 
the event was too uncertain to infer a simuimneous death *,, ¥ 
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If dun meaning of the word was out of the question* it ms 
argued chut ‘coincident' in this will could mean "at about the 
same time and as a result of the s«ne catastrophe VThat was an 
impossible view. If it were in evidence that dther survived the 
ether, the will had provided for both events* and that- waa do 
warrant for imrod ■ iz I Lag a reference t o something other dmn timc 7 
Milmcly the r -ame catastrophe I he appeal should be dismissed, 

lie agreeing with Lord Justice Maraum* I_ rd J unties 
Russell mdi] 

.,, There wj-5 no evidence at all that the deaths were coinci¬ 
de n e i n point of time in the mind of the ordinary nm 

The suggestion had beep made that this testator {in his 
particular arm-chair) had meant something wider* such as “Oil 
the same occasion and by the same cause''; his employment in 
ibc Padfic would involve such perils or risks as might be 
inherent in travel beLween Inlands and atolls in small ships, 
therefore* this testator should be considered as having in mind 
just this kind of episode. 

That appeared 10 his Lordship to be a wholly erroneous 
approach 10 the problem of construction* The question wm: 
whac events did the language in which the testator had expressed 
himself cover ? To ask more was to desert the source from which 
his intention was to be gathered} his will as proved. IS is Lord- 
ship did not see why the terror in 1956* with the possibility 
of deaths coincident in time in England or ebewheir from acd- 
deni by toad or rail or air or by explosion, should be taken to 
have in mind, whets using the phrase, dearth* mt coincident in 
time as a result of shipwreck In the Pacific. 

The inicrosting point in all this From our point of view is 
the contrast be ween wh at the writer (in this case the 
testator) intended and what the * words mean", 

Brwiufawmts 

(3) A philosopher complains of bewitchment: 

It is perfectly obvious dm if i say a 1 am tin inking of a uni corn * 

T-c 
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1 am not saying both that there h a unicorn and that I am 
thinking of it, nlrh mirh A if I say “I am hunting a hou\ J .am 
saying both, that there is a lion, and that I am huji ■ ing it. i n the 
former case, I sm nfl* asserting that the two properties* of 
being a unicorn and of bdng ibought of by me both belong to 
one and the same thing; whereas, in the latter case, I am assert¬ 
ing That the two properties of being a ]ion and of bong hunted 
by me J& belong to one and the same thing. It is quite dear that 
there is in fact? this difference between the two proposition^ 
although R<> trace of it appears in their verbal espressJon. Afid 
why we should use the same form of verbal expression to 
convey such different meanings h more than I can say; It 
set ms so me very curious that language, m this, os in the other 
instance which we have just considered of * Lions arc real 1 ;md 
“lions arc mammalian \ should have grown up just as ifit were 
expressly designed to mislead philosopher*; and 3 do not know 
why it should hove. Yet, it seems to me there is no doubt Thai 
in ever so many instances it hns. a. E. Moore, ' Hie Concep¬ 
tion of Realityfrom PMiQwphieal Studies pp f 216-17. 

(4) An ©cample whore it is suggested that because the word 
exists some thing or entity may be thought to exist as well. 

Suppose that I ask 'What is the point of doing so-and-so 7 * 
For example, t oak Old Father William 'What k the point of 
siiinding on onek head ? J He replies in the way we know. Then 
I follow thij up with 'What b the point of balancing an cd on 
the end of one's nose? 1 And he ©cptaira, Now suppo&c I ask 
my third question 'What is the point of doing ae^f thing - not 
anything JJIf purtimter, but just anything V Old Father William 
would no doubt kick me downstair* without the option. But 
lesser men a raising this some que lion and linding tit* nmEtf, 
would very likely commit suicide or join the Church. (Luckily^ 
in the cose of 1 What is the meaning of a word?* the effects lire 
less serious, Mounting only to the wiling of htwfe.) On the 
other hand , more adventurous intellects would no doubt take 
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Eoasking■ Whati? the-|M?ini-of-doing"a-tfimg or 1 Wkv.r is the 
si point 1T of doing u thing V : and then later ‘What is ihe-poini- 
ofneatin^siKt ?' and so on, Thus wc should discover a whole 
new universe of a kind of entity called “points \ not previously 
suspected of existence, J„ L. AUSTIN* M/foiiP/tfiJCfl/ FupefSj 
pp. 27, lS, 

(5} Bergson cites another linguistic usage which may 
mislead: 

If wt look at ii closely 1 we shall sue that our hahituj) manner 
of speaking., which ts fashioned niter our habitual manner of 
thinking, leads m to ucLuul logical deadlocks - deadlocks to 
which we allow ourselves 10 be led without anxiety* because we 
feel CDfifu^Jy that we can always get out of them if we like: 
all that we have to do, in Eactis to give up the rinematographtoil 
hafe of dut intellect. When we say 41 The child becomes a 
mail*, let us take care not to fathom too deeply the literal 
meaning of the expression, or wc shall find Eli ill, when wc posit 
Lhe object 'child*, the attribute 1 man 1 does not yet apply to it* 
and that, when we express the attribute x man , 1 it applies ns? 
more to die subject “child \ The reality, which is the tranritoon 
from child howl to irtMthiKid, has slipped between our fingers. 
Wc have only the imaginary stops 'child' and r man % and we are 
very near to saying Lhat one of these stops is the other, ivi.t ax 
the arrow of Zeno according 10 that philosopher at ail [he 
points of the course. The truth is that if language here were 
moulded on reality* we should not say “The child becomes the 
man*, but “There is becoming from the child to the man 1 . In 
die fir dit proposition* * becomes* h a verb of Indeterminate 
meaning, intended to musk the absurdity into which wc fall 
when we attribute the state 'mu' to the subject 'child*. It 
behaves in much the same way os she movement, always the 
same* of the cinematograph] cd film, a movement hidden in the 
apparatus an d whose function it is 10 superimpose the success* vc 
pictures on one another in order 10 imitate the movement of 
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ihe real object. In the second proposition, *becomin g f is 3 
subject, It comes to the front It h the reality itself j childhood 
and manhood are then only possible stops* mere views c# the 
mind; we now have 10 do with the objective movement itself 
and no longer with its cinematographies! imitation. But the 
first manner of depression is alone conformable to nur habits of 
language. We must, in order to adopt he second, escape from 
the dnematngraphicBl mechanism of thought, „, P 

No w inder* lium, if philosophy at first recoiled Indore s uch 
no dfort* The Greeks trusted to future, trusted the natural 
propensity of the mind, muted language above all* in so far as 
it naturally exitrnalhtes thought. Raihcr than lay bkmieoo the 
attitude of thought and language Howard ihe course of things, 
they preferred id pronounce the course of things itself to be 
wrong. hENhi berg£ONj Cream* pp. 329-31. 

But it seems doubtful whether Li would imve occurred to 
tlicm to May blame on the attitude of thuughi aud kmguage\ 
Bergson went on to point out that since "becoming 11 
shocked the habits of thought and fitted ill into the moulds 
of Language the Greeks declared it unreal Reality for them 
was something which did not change. 

(6) In a Supplement to Thd Muring qf Mining about 
Language m the Study of Medicine, Dr F P G e Croofohank 
wrote: 

Teachers of Medicine , . , seem lo shure dw implied belief 
that all known, or fcjiowabJt, dinical phenomena arc rt^unmbk, 
and to be resumed* under a certain number of categories, or 
general references* as so many 'diseases 1 : the true number of 
these categories, references, or * diseases f being predetermined 
by tbe conititmion of the universe at any given moment. 

In fbei, for these gentlemen, 'diseases * are Platonic realities. 

- *« This noavowcd belief *, * carries with it the corollary that 
our notions Concerning this, that, or the other disease arc cither 
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absolutely right m Hbaolutdy wrong, and are mi merely matters 
of mental convenience In this way the diseases supposed to be 
extant m any one moment are capable -so it is thought -of auch 
categorical ex ha ustacin m are the indigenous fauna of the Bi itish 
Isles and the population of London, That our grouping nf like 
eases as cases of the same disease is purely a matter of justifica-' 
lion md convenient!e, liable it any moment to supersession or 
adjustment is nowhere admitted ; nod the hope 11 held out that 
One day we shuK know oil the diseases that there ‘arc 1 arid nil 
about them that is to be known. Op. dt., p. 34a, 

The attitude here com plained of k almost certainly less 
prevalent now than when il wm written (Thu Atcaning of 
Meaning was first published in 1923) , but it provides a good 
eamripte of the two errors of supposing £*) dial because a 
word crisis a corresponding entity or thing therefore crisis 
m well; (2) that die dear-rat verbd dassifications that we 
make for convenience have necessarily corresponding to 
them dear-cut divisions in die teal world 

{7) Another example where it is suggested that the postnlu- 
don of a mysterious entity may have been a contributory 
cause of faUidaus thinking s 

Physicists have been forced by their own data to a further 
extension of the principles laid down in the sevetneenth century 
- namely that the huuncH of science is the simple description 
of observation^ without poctnlming ‘(null qualities 3 , m 
Newton called than, m thecauses of the observations*.. * Take 
die example of measuring. Wheo 1 tell you (h;U a stick h a foot 
Jung, I am wyhg essentially that 1 have taken a standard object* 
namely a foot tsife, laid it alongside the stick,, and found that 
they til.!leh. But do I simply tell you that I have dune this r No* 
I <,ay, l The stick has a “length" of one foot,. 1 I interpose the 
occult qualityj length, which I use as a model in my description 
of what 3 did- 
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It has been a great part <tf Einstdn^ contribution to show 
that there is a great deaf of harm Ln thi% dot in fin :t our talking 
about such emhiti. as length and velocity and motion deceives us 
into ignoring certain fundamental fcutum uf our methods of 
otetrvmion . , - Einstein showed that ihc way to avoid all 
such difficulties b ml to --.peak of length, at -.ill, but always to 
describe simply and exactly what the observer does when he b 
rn vasnriog and then to try to work out simple (relations between 
the observ 1 adonis. Thai is why ids theory is called that of rcla- 
tivily.j. z. V DUNG, Dfo&i ami Certainty in pp. IIQ-II* 

(8) Later in the same book Professor Young, suggests that 
the terminology of psychology consists partly of a series of 
'occult qualities'* similar to those to which Newton 
referred and similarly misleading. 

They are models, if you like* used for convenknee of de¬ 
scription} we can dn without them when we get better ones. 
Take the case of coikstiousuess. In order to talk wc postulate 
tiiL-. entity as a kind of something within oursdvc^. fc Bui how 
can I doubtV you. may say, ’that 1 have something called ran* 
Jidouants? ? I have consciousness and I may lose it when I 
bang my head/ But what is it that you really mean to say - dial 
you lose it in the sense yon lose a penny when it rolls under 
the sideboard ? Of course aoi - what you meant to say vrss that 
following same particular blow on the back of your head you 
were unable 10 act m an observer nr transmitter for ten minutes. 
'Gf course^ you may reply, *y&u can put it like ihai if you 
wish and 1 agree jt tells yon a link more demil blit what d- r 
is gained by your new method ? Is jt not much easier and 1 cm 
clumsy to say “I loitconbCimisneas^ ?' Surely the danger is that 
if we use these old methods we shall be misled into all the 
fallacies that would follow if we supposed consciousness tn be 
a single tiling, which could csisl independently of the rest of 

ourselves, Op. rit^ pp. 155—6* 
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ON CONCEPTS 


We will examine now how the word s concept 1 h used and 
what it is to handle one. 

The word c concept ? is probably not; uml much today 
except in Talking about philosophical or border-line philo* 
sophiai! questions, It is defined in the dictionary as a 
* general notion \ or the 4 idea of a class of objects \ but 
whereas the words + idea p and 4 notion 1 are frequently used 
in speaking and writing by people who would certainly not 
think of themsd vea as referring to a philosophical question* 
“concept* tends to be a philosopher's word - it might be 
described in a derogatory way as an example of philo¬ 
sophical [argon. Profeasor Popper talk*, about J .,.. those 
concepts (or notions or ideas),, / seeming to imply that he 
regards the three words as more or less synonymous. 
Examples of the mt of the word in the writing of philo¬ 
sophers are legion. An exceedingly important recent 
philosophical work by Professor Gilbert Ryle is called The 
Gtirntpi of Mind, A recent inaugural lecture by Sir Isaiah 
Berlin was culled Two Concepts vf Uba t y. It mtiy help us to 
sec jjiLsL how they are using the word if we examine what it 
b thsii they are trying to do in these works. 

Professor Ryle opens the Introduction to his hook by 
saying: 

This book offers what niay with reservations be described us a 
theory of the mind- But it docs not give new informing about 

mind-?.Tin- philosophical arguments which constitute this 

book are uircoded not to increase what we know about mindh 3 
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tat id rectify the logical geography of the knowledge we 
already possess, 

t he main theme of his book is the contention that the 
notion, or idea or concept of min d which most people! ami 
even most philosophers, had hitherto accepted wits an 
erroneous one, that it had been thought about in the wrong 
way,; hue in & “scuae 4 mind fc whs a myth. He esamip.es how 
the word is ordinarily used, the notion wliich it normally 
represents and chums to show that that notion is at kast 
misleading, 

!is. his Tteo Coni-epw of Liberty Berlin says: ' I do not 
propose to discuss either die history or the more than two 
hundred senses of this protean word recorded by his Soriana 
of ideas. I propose to examine no mott than two of these 
senses, bu t those central ones- 11 He cadis these • be notions of 
positive and negative freedom (a word which he uses as 
synonymous with liberty). Thee arc dirscribrd as 4 The 
freedom which consists in being's one's own master and 
the freedom which consists in mi being prevented from 
choosing as 1 do by other men.' 

It is not relevant to our present purposes to ermine these 
notions of freedom. What we are concerned wsib is to 
Investigate whai it is that is being done when one discloses 
incepts of liberty\ 

Naturally Sir Isaiah Berlin makes many references to 
other philosophers who have written previously about 
liberty and related subjects. In particular he refers to the 
famous, essay On Liberty by John Stuart Mill. It is natural 
to ask whether Berlin in writing about concepts of liberty 
envisaged himself as doing anything diff erent in kind from 
what Mill did in writing on liberty. Could Professor Ryle's 
book equally well have been coiled 4 On Mind 1 ? Does this 
word ' conceptin fact, in the sort of contexts in w hich we 
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arc studying it perform any useful function m all ? In this 
chapter we are considering the notion of concept and it 
might certainly have been cudtled J The concrpL of con¬ 
cept \ Might it equally well have been t died * On On p ? 

Let us consider - and this is often a profitable way of 
sorting out an entanglement - how ibis would apply in 


simpler cases, A book might be written entitled s On the 
Internal Combustion Engine', Could it equally well be 
culled "The concept of the Internal Combustion Engine ’ ? 


■[ here would be no doubt in this case what the book was 
shout. Any reader who started in ignorance would very soon 
have it dispelled. 'Interna] ccinbustion engine' is the 
general name for a class of concrete objects i there cun be no 
doubt about the qualifications for membership of this class 
- they are indeed contained in the name - md no diiiictilty 


about what the words stand for. One would expect the book 
to tell how the internal combustion engine worked, perhaps 
abo to inform us about its history - who made the first one 
when - and possibly give insmictions as to how we could 
make one ourselves* There are two main and separate 
questions which we should expect the book to answer: the 
first is "What arc internal combustion engines ? For whst 
objects, things* ideas do the words stand? 1 The second 
is *What arc then: qualities characteristics, functions, 
history? 1 

The answer to the fim question is short and simple 
because the wards stand for a ckiirly defined class of 
physical objects. And when thb question lias been answered 
the notion ot idea or concept of an internal combustion 
engine has really been explained, h would not be worth 
writing a book about it, though many books no doubt could 
be sind have bom written in answer to the second question* 

The point is that there is only something which is 
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inicresiingj important and tricky to consider in the * Con- 
Otfpi of X p , if X stands, not for a dear-cut class of material 
object^ but for an abstraction, a quality, something that 
cannot be pointed lu and thus defined ostensively, What is 
normally being done in considering die concept of X is to 
analyse, examine, how the word X is used, what k is being 
used to stand for, and in doing this, if X is an abstraction* 
one must inevitably consider also die characteristics, 
qualities, of what it is being used to stand for; these are 
inevitably bound up with the criteria of what it is to be an 
X. If X stands for physical objects the two questions (What 
is an X? What are the qualities of an X ?) are normally 
separable and to discuss or consider die concept of X is to 
answer only the first. Since tins answer Is short and simple 
it is not necessary to dignify the search by a high-sounding 
title sus h as ‘discuss the concept*. If X stands for an 
abstraction the case is different. 

To discuss the concep L of brain is to come to an agreement 
as to how the w ord * brain 1 is to boused., but sin ce the word is 
already dearly defined discussion is hardly necessary. It 
is quite separate and easily seen to he separate from the 
consideration of how a brain functions, what it does. 

To discuss the concept of mind is similarly to define how 
the word is used but this process is inextricably bound up 
with a consideration of t he functions and qualities of mind. 
Similarly one cannot separate a consideration of wbai it is 
to which the word 1 liberty" is applied &om a consideration 
of what liberty is like, of what it is to be free. 

It is because these processes are inevitably Intertwined 
that the handling of concepts, the dealing with, understand¬ 
ing, and using of abstract words and ideas, is such a very 
tricky affair, 

Toe us take a trial run on a fairly simple example. 
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In a recent Scholarship General Paper at Oxford 
can did area were asked to 'estamino the concept of loyalty 1 . 
We consider the sari of answer that might be given. 

Everyht>dy would have a rough general idea of how the 
word is used and to what it is normally applied. What WC 
have to do is 10 cm Amine this general usage and the ideas 
behind it rather more closely. In the first place it will 
probably be simpler and dearer if we take a look at the 
adjective 1 loyal* rather than at die noun. The consideraiiuii 
of the abstract noun very often seems to remove die though! 
one degree further from reality. An adjective has to be 
applied* and to be thought of as applying* to some person 
or thing; whereas there is a danger that the abstract noun 
may be Liiought of as referring to some unattached, meta¬ 
phorically floating, entity. The adjective 1 loyal * Ls normally 
applied to people. It is used to describe someone in his 
rdatmnslijp to oilier people or to an institution. We talk 
of Smith being loyal to liis friends, to his school or to hfe 
country, &nd ills this lastuse s the description of an attitude 
or a relationship to a sovereign or a country, which would 
probably opting first to the minds of most people, II is from 
this use that the others derive, 

In dunking of loyalty to 3 sovereign one thinks also of the 
word Vallcgiance', lo which, interestingly, there is no 
corresponding adjective in current usage, though the 
adjective "liege 5 docs exist and may sometimes be cm- 
ployed. Megiance is probably associated for most people 
with vows made and promises giveth with all the pimt- 
phcmaLj.L of knight and armour and feudalism, What are 
the characteristics of the relationship that h being 
described ? 

The promises and vows given would have been of 
devoted, unquestioning support in alt cireumstsinces. And 
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those who would now be described us loyal to their king and 
country would have this adjective applied to them because 
it wa& thought that they would remain faithful* obedient, 
devoted, whatever the private character of the sovereign 
and however adverse the conditions. On the whole we 


probably only use the adjective *1oyD.r about someone's 
personal relationships if we wish to imply that he will 
Continue to be a devoted supporter when perhaps there 


might be some reason for withdrawing the support, v he n 
the abject of devotion is being adversely criticized, when 
perhaps he or she has not been behaving very well. 

We might describe this by saying that X is a very loyal 
person - he will stick to his friends through thick nnJ thin. 
We would hardly cn|[ loyal a husband who is passionately 
devoted to his faithful, charming and uni 1 vers ally popular 
wife because in a sense there is no occasion for loyalty, just 
as there is no occasion for courage unless a situation arises 
where there is danger or the possibility of danger. We might 


say that hk loyalty had never been put to the to sl 

When wc talk about someone being loyal to an insti ration 
oilier than a country (a loyal Yorksliirenmn, Cum. erv stive, 
member of the golf-dub, old member of the school) we may 
not mean mudi more than that he goes back there oftenj 
subscribes to the relevant funds, has been a member for a 
long tanie> sends his sons there, as the case or cases may be; 
though there may ako be the implication that he will stand 
up for the mstirution in the face of hostile criticism and 
perhaps that his support will be unquestioning. 

In examining the concept of loyalty k would be relevant 
to point out that the adjective is almost invariably in fact 
used m one of coanmcudadun, though our examination may 
lead us to wonder whether approval is always the appro¬ 
priate attitude- Loyalty in personal relationships may 
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involve allowing emotions of affection to outweigh reason; 
perhaps it means standing up for X, making out the best 
possible case for him , or by distortion or suppression a case 
that is really better than the best that is honestly possible* 
If this is go there may be an element of deception, of 
oneself or of others. Or perhaps it means admitting that 
X is wrong, has behaved badly* but deddin g n evert i ideas to 
remain his friend and supporter. Most people would 
commend this, perhaps especial ly English people* for in this 
country loyalty to a friend or colleague is generally highly 
esteemed and nuy often be thought of as a more important 
virtue than, say, speaking the truth or promoting the welfare 
of the community. It might be generally agreed that as 
with many similar questions it's a matter of degree; that if 
one knows that one's colleague at the bank has committed a 
brutal murder one should regard the protection of society 
as more important ihan one's desine to be loyal- (In such a 
dilemma it might be said that one is faced with a conflict of 
loyalties, and in saying this the word * loyalty' might be 
used more widely to cover also one's duty to the community 
as a whole.) 

Loyalty in personal ttl&donships is usually based oa 
personal affection* Loyalty to tasdlutinns may sameumci 
be based on loyalty to an individual (e.g, a sovereign) or k 
may be based on affection for a place, or a way oflifc, or oa 
pleasant memories end associations. There is a tendency in 
such loyalties for the institutions to become personalized, 
that is, thought of as supra-persomdities who can be helpe i 
or hindered, pleased or displeased* by one's actions. That 
this way of thinking can be very dangerous h well ex¬ 
emplified by the growth of astinmli&tic feelings in, This 
century and the ratmt to which the loyal feeling 'my 
country right or wrong h can lead 10 the condonation by 
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member* of a State of tyrannical and wicked actions 
undertaken by their fcprescmativra, Loyalty to Smaller 
institutions is less likely to lead to undesirable result^ but 
if i 1 ic support is blinds unquestioning, unreasonable, it is 
not easy to sec on what grounds it k to be prefixed to a 
line of action which is based on reason and* where necessary* 
criticism. 

There are several points which arise from this analysis. 

Firstly the question that is being considered^ the in- 
vcb Ligation that is taking place. Is not one which admits of a 
right answer or a precise conclusion. Many readers may 
disagree with wh$i I have written; they may Fed th at I have 
been guilty of mis-statements or faults in emphasis. 
Further thought, further investigation in die shape of 
inquiries about the usages of other people* may support or 
may contradict their criticisms, bm there does not exist any 
final, exact answer as to what is correct. There is the more 
correct and there is the less correct - to say, for example, 
that s loyal to 1 is synonymous with s fond of 1 would be to 
make a claim that is denied by the general practice of those 
who use the words j there is the completely incorrect - for 
example, to say that 1 loyal to 1 is synonymous with 1 opposed 
to\ But from the fact that in this matter there is a graduated 
scale from many quite wrong answers through a variety of 
more nearly correct answers, it does not follow that at the 
upper end of the scale there is a precise, correct solution. 
This follows inevitably and necessarily from the nature of 
the subject matter and is not merely due to the inadequacies 
of our tools, our methods of inquiry, or our mental short¬ 
comings. The sands are shifting because it is in the nature 
of sands m shift, 

Wimt we arc talking about is a complex of emotion^ 
actions, motives, which vary from person to person; the 
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Langu Lige mid die description are fuzzy and blurred because 
what is being referred to is fmzy and blurred!, There is no 
dear-ait concrete entity* no precise materia! thing. 

Another reason why ihe sands inevitably shift is that in 
examining the concept of one elusive abstraction we are 
bound to use others. If I arn explaining the construction and 
die working of a madiine I will m the course of my ex¬ 
planation make phi mu preferably fay pointing or showing, 
exactly what I am using all the words to stand for. The 
demonstration and ex p hnai ion of the constituent parts will 
inevitably enter into, or be a preliminary to* the explanation 
of the whole. One foot is placed firmly on the ground (no 
shifting sands here) before the next step forward is taken. 

in examining the Concept of loyalty, however* I may use 
many abstract adjectives or nouns - devotion, faithful, duty, 
for example, Clearly one might ©quaI y wdl have been asked 
to * examine the concept 1 of any of these. It one entitled to 
assume that these examinations have already been made, 
just as* if one is asked to write out the Theorem of Pythag¬ 
oras in a geometry examination* one is entitled to assume as 
already proved the theorems which usually come before it ? 
Again so shifting sand in geometry, brick is placed patiently 
on laborious brick and a( the ba**e there is a solid axiomatic 
foundation. 

To ask t his question k to expose again the d iffioilty oi the 
treatment of abstract words. In examining the concept of 
loyalty 1 have assumed that the notions of fkithfulnesss duty, 
devotion are understood in a genera I way* just as if I were 
examining the concept of duty I might wish to assume that 
the concept of loyalty was vaguely understood. Tills, pro¬ 
cedure may appear rather hard to justify, unsystematic, 
irrational* unscientific, but the more one thinks about 
abstract words and their use the more one sees that no other 
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procedure is possible. Inevitably, as modern philosophizing 
has been disparagingly called, it is 4 talk about talk\ Any 
justification of the procedure must inevitably rest on die 
results. What, if anything, is gained by examining a con¬ 
cept? What, in pauicular, lias been gained, or could be 
gained by anybody, by the examination of the concept of 
loyalty that has occupied the last few pages ? 

The claim would be that in spite of all the difficulties and 
drawbacks of the discussion one is Jed to see more dearly 
what is likely to be meant when someone is described as 
loyal, lo understand more thoroughly the motives and 
cmmines utat inspire what is called loyalty and to be in a 
position to describe more accurately, though necessarily 
still very vaguely, and cotmiuinicaie more effectively, one’s 
own thoughts on die subject. It would be claimed farther- 
more that not only are these things desirable in themselves, 
but also because the woolly, cmodoiutl lack of thought 
which so often accompanies writing and talking about 
abstractions can only too easily give rise to highly undesir¬ 
able consequences in the future f Is has certainly done so in 
the pasL 

Exercises 

It Examine the concepts of: 

L Authority 
ih Tolerance 
iii. Respectability 
iv* Orthodoxy 


2* By being 1 educated' I mean having such an apprehension 
of ihc contour of the map of what has bafn mitten in the jpasl, 
jis to fee instinctively where everything bdonp, nod approxi- 
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nintclj where anything new is likely to belong; k nms } 
fiirtherinorej bring able to till™ for niJ the books one has not 
read and the things one does not: underhand - it means some 
understanding of one s own ignorance. 1. s- eliot, quoted 
by F« Ji. Leavis, The Common Fitrnisi f p, aj8 fc 

Is this what you mean by i eing 1 educated 1 ? Discuss* 


3, Referring to th e cause of fires at a conference of chief fire 
officers, Mr Henry Brooke, then Home Secretary* was 
quoted as saying: 

I can uni escape the conclusion that individual carelessness plays 
a large pare Carelessness is something of a cocktail: two parts 
ignorance, one part irresponsibility, with a dash of fargelfal- 
OfiSs, Doily Exprms t 2 October 1963. 

Discuss this analysis of carelessness, 

4, J Thank God I am not free* any more than a rooted tree 

is free.* 1>, Hi LAWRENCE 

Discuss the concept of freedom implicit in this, 


5. : ! he purpose of all educational iiislitu dons, public or 
private, is utilitarian and can never be anything else*' W- H. 
AUDEN 

Discuss the way in which f utilitarian* is used here, 

6. Below is tiie first paragraph of a leading article in The 
Times t 4 September 1963. 

Crossed Cultures 

The concept of two cultures, one nurtured on science and the 
other on arts, was always an over-simplification. In teres Lx 
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are not determined wholly by education. School education at 
its worst is not utterly specialized. The interests of most of ns 
are in pari hybrid, as recent sample inquiries hove shown. 
Moreover neither scientists nor the products of m arts edu¬ 
cation ere all of a kind; and the kind of culture that education 
aims co produce is not die only one to be found in Britain. 
An anthropologist might recognize ako a ‘pop culture' - which 
at least is spontaneous; a * s uhur'h;tn- materialist culture \ not 
necessarily more given to thought; and no doubt ethra as 
wdL The need to establish belief cemniiiuieaqon between 
scientists and the rest of us is mi otic problem but several - a 
fact which the annua] meeting of the British Association brings 
yearly to notice* 

Discuss the way Ln winch the writer Brans to be using die 
word “culture 1 * and die concept of culture in generaL 

7, In his Bra&e New World Remaud Aldous Huxley 
suggests that a typical cry today of young people who tltink 
poorly of democracy may be: 4 Give me television and 
hamburgers, but donT bother me with the responsibilities 
of liberty.' Op riL, p. 163. 

Analyse the phrase * the responsibilities of In>crty 

8 . , *. these moderns uke their stand on some uniolid subtlc- 
tieh-i for they imagine that nothing Is so perfect that dine is 
not something more perfect* which k an error, (I?or example 
there Is an hxfiTs i 1 y of regular figures, but one is the most fierfect. 
namely the aide; if a triangle had 10 be made and there was no 
determination of the sort of triangle, God would ossurdy make 
an equilateral triangle, became absolutely speaking, this ii the 
mtKX perfect.) G. W. LinnNU, Discourse on Metaphysics 
(translation by P. G. Lucas and L Grim]* p. 

Do you agree that it is au error to suppose that 'nothing 
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is so perfect that there is not something more perfect'? 
Discu&s Leibniz idea of E perfection \ 

9, ,.. * to harness, to its cart the stroogostof all political motives, 
the craving for freedom* socialism began increasingly to make 
use of the promise of a # new freedomThe corriing of socialism 
was to be die leap from the realm of necessity to the realm of 
freedom. Ji was to bring 'economic freedom \ without which 
the politics! freedom already gained was 'not worth having 5 . 
Only socialfem was capable of effecting the consummation of 
the agelong struggle for freedom in which she 'itcammcn! of 
political freedom was but a first step. 

The subtle elm net in mooring 10 which the word freedom 
was subjected in order that this argument should sound 
plausible is important f, a. haver* The Road 
p, 19, 

Expound and explain what you think is 4 the subi k change 
in meaning' to which he refers. 

m Discuss the concept of Progress* with particular 
reference to the following extracts from Herbert Spencer's 
Essay on Progress: its Ltm and Cause. 

Not only is the current conception of Progress more or less 
vague* but it is in great measure erroneous. It takes in not so 
much the reality of Progress as itb a oc am pun i m cuts - not so 
much thy substaice as the shadow. . . - Social progress vs 
supposed to consist in the produce of a greater quantity and 
variety of the articles required fur Satisfying men’s Wants; 
in thi; increasing security of person and property; in widening 
freedom of uctioas whereas tightly imdemood* social progress 
consists in those changes of structure in ihc soda! organism 
which have entailed these consequences. 

*,. Only Those changes are held to constitute progress which 
directly or indirectly tend to heighten human happiness, And 
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they are thought to constitute progress simply bctaus? they 
lend to heighten human happiness. Bui rightly to uDderHinnd 
progress, we must inquire whit is iht elieixic of these changes, 
considered apart from our interests * * * Leaving out of sight 
concomitant and bcntficia! gmiseqijenc^p let us ask what 
Progress is in itself. 

■ - * It is settled beyond, dispute that organic progress consists 
in a change from the homogeneous to the hcterpgcneous, H 

Now> we propose in the first place to show, tiutt this law of 
Organic progress is the law of all progress. Whether it be in the 
develop ment of the Earth, in the development of Life upon its 
surface, in the developmen! of Society, of Government, of 
Manufactures, of Conimace, of Language, literaiuf^, Science, 
Art, tins same evolution of the simple uuo the complex, through 
successive diffetenihitioiBj, holds throughout. From the earliest 
traceable™ mk changes down to the hi est results of dv ilizatum, 
we ^hall find that the transfonrintL: ii of the homogeneous into 
the hcierngcnci jus, t s that in whid] Progress essentially consists, 
n crtiert spencer, Essay* on Education pp, 153 - 1 , 
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ASKING THE RIGHT QUESTIONS 


The theme of this chapter h Russell's dictum, which we 
have already mentioned in Chapter i s that she important 
thing in Philosophy is to aak the right questions. This is not 
only a rn&iter of deciding whatii is we want to know, but also 
of seeing what inquiries make sense, how tlie problems or 
the questions may most usefully be posed, whether there is 
some(me(aphorlcal)teiTixory which it is \ml not possible to 
explore, When philosophers have asked titc same qi nations 
for thousands of years md have not oe Jy not succeeded in 
finding answers* but also seem to have come no nearer lo 
fin ding them; when we see that in many cases they love not 
even readied agreement as to what sort tif answers can be 
expected, what would count as an answer, it &eetos reason¬ 


able to suggest that perhaps it might be worth turning the 
spotlight on to the question ^ id cease for the mu men L to 
wrestle with the task of trying to find a solution. 

At the same rime, however, it is foolish to suppose that 
the question can profitably be considered in complete 
isolation from the answer or possible answers. Indeed in 
order to come to a conclusion as to w hether u question is 


satisfactory, one of the first things to be considered* the first 
question to ask ourselves about the question, is horn to set 
about looking for an answer. 

There Ls a very large number of questions for which the 
appropriate method is investigation* going and seeing. 
These ate questions about the wot Ed around us and we set 
about answering them by looking fit the facts of experience; 
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any answers that are produced should be empirically test¬ 
able. (What made my car stop ? What will happen if I press 
that knob ? How can cancer be cured ?) 

There are other questions which we will try to answer by 
a process of argument) deduction) putting together know- 
ledge we already possess. (What is 937 times 5642 ? How 
can I avoid being mated next move ?) 

There are also those questions which might be described 
as philosophical) tuid most people would probably try to 
answer them by just dosing their eyes and thinking [or 
perhaps by just closing thrir eyes). Examples of such ques¬ 
tions aie ‘Are our wills ih* ? 1 Must lime come to an end ? ’ 
It will be important in trying to decide whether these are 
satisfactory questions, to consider very carefully the most 
appropriate method for tackling them. 

Before investigating what it is about questions that may 
make them unsatisfactory it will be useful to make two 
points about the kind of question to which Lhe answer is 
empirically testable. 

The first point is that though the question may be 
answerable in principle it may not be answerable in practice 
cither now or ever. If 1 ask whether there are inhabitants of 
Mars no one on this earth now, as t write, can answer me 
with certainty, though it is perfectly possible that the 
question may be answerable by you as you read. There 
must fee an answer and it seems reasonable to suppose that it 
will one day be found. 

Bu 1 consider the quest ion ‘ H nw many people are there in 
Greater London now as 1 write at 12.50 on 15 August, 
1961 ?’ This is certainly answerable in principle. Provided 
that 1 he boundaries of Greater London have been dearly 
defined there must be some definite number which is the 
answer. But I make bold to decline that it never will be 
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arts were*1 in practice, that no human being Joes know or 
ever will know what die answer is. 

The second point is that when we ask questions about 
mailers of Fact we normally know whai sort of answers it> 
expect* what sort of answer we would be prepared to accept. 

IF we ask what the other side of the moon looks like, the 
answer" like a Beethoven symphony 9 or * Like the aroma of 
onions 7 would not be acceptable* would not count as an 
answer. Things can sound like Lhsi* or smell like that* hut 
they can't kok like that {though it may be argued that some 
highly imaginative people might say that listening to a 
Beethoven symphony or smelling onions conjures up a 
visual picture and ifeiiV what die other side of the moon 
looks like). 

Or £gam we may make die same point by saying that in 
pursuing an investigation we must have some idcaof whar it 
is we arc seeking, for the nature of what is being sought is 
likely to determine to some extent the method of investiga¬ 
tion, If, as in Lewis Carroll's poem, it h a Snarfe that is 
being huiiLcdi, thimbles and hope may be appropriate: a 
nonsense hunt requires nonsense methods* Some people 
might suggest dial metaphysical huntFs in ihe past have 
sometimes had a snarktsh flavour about them. 

These two points that a question may be an&werahte in 
principle, bui completely unanswerable in practice; mid. 
that ii is import ant when asking a question to know the sort 
of answer tiiat would be acceptable, arc made most simply 
by considering trivial questions but will have important 
applications in more difficult abstract questions. 

We come now to consider ways in which questions may 
be unsaDsfactory, improper, wrong. 
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‘verbal’ questions 

There is first of all the question that looks like fin inquiry 
about events in the real world, hut which is seen on in¬ 
vestigation and analysis to be merely an inquiry about how a 
certain word is to be used. If I ask, for example, whether 
a certain village is in Lancashire or in Yorkshire I am 
inquiring about a fact of which I am presumably in ignor¬ 
ance. I don't know exactly where the village it or I don’t 
know exactly where the dividing -inc between Lancashire 
and Yorkshire is. If, however, t w r ant to kno v whether 
Gubbins who was bom in Lancashire and has spent most 
of his life in Yorkshire is a Lancastrian or a Yorkshire nun, 
I am aware of the geographical and biographical facts but 
want to know how the words ‘Lancastrian 1 and 'York- 
shireman' arc to be used, which label is to be attached. 

Someone n ight answer toy query by saying that it all 
depends on whal I menu by * Lancastrian and he would of 
course be perfectly right. But whether a question is a fact- 
finding one or a verbal one, whether it is to be answered 
by empirical investigation or by deriding what is the most 
generally accepted or convenient way of describing agreed 
facts, d spends out he context and the circumstances .To any 
ii uesticn thn t could ever Iv asked ii would always be relevant 
to say * It all depends what you mean by..but Lithe words 
under consideration arc unambiguous and are generally 
used to mean the same thing it would be a rather foolish 
and irritating remark. Questions about dear-cut concrete 
entities, are obviously much less likely to be 1 verbal * than 
questions about abstractions, though there may still be 
doubt as to precisely how the teams ore to be defined. If 
I ask how many marbles there arc in this bag there can be no 
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doubt about what T want to know or how to set about find ing 
the answer. But if I ask how far it is from Gloucester to 
Cambridge the answer [want and the definition of the terms 
would depend on my purpose in asking the question. Do 1 
want to know the approximate distance by road because 
I Want to drive there, or In a Straight line because I Want to 
By there? Or do 1 want, for some other purpose, a more 
accurate estimate of the distance? In which case 'Glou¬ 
cester* tod 'Cambridge' must be mote precisely defined. 

If, however, the question is asked 'Are hind people 
generous ? r it i$ probab !c that the questioner merely wants 
guidance as to how the words ‘kind* and * generous’ arc to 
be used. It is unlikely that any one would set about answer¬ 
ing this question by investigating the generosity of those to 
whom a metaphorical label ' kind p is already attached. 

We must not suppose that there is anything necessarily 
‘wrong 1 about verbal questions; the facts about how words 
are to be used may be as important and necessary to 
investigate as any others. The question only becomes 
unsatisfactory or misleading when it is thought to be of one 
kind -designed to find out facts other than verbal facts -but 
proves on investigation to be merely verbal. It is certai n ly 
not the case, however, that questions can be simply divided 
into tact-finding ones and verbal ones. As we have already 
suggested it depends on the circumstances. What docs the 
inquirer want to know,, and for what purpose ? Is he in 
search of some facts or is he me rely concerned about how to 
describe them ? 


* M £ ft £ L Y’ VERBAL 

Wc must be careful, however, not to assume that how we 
describe them is unimportant. It is certainly true that 
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people may make mistakes by erroneously supposing that 
they ate investigating an important issue when they are in 
tact only inquiring how a word has been, is, or is to be, used. 
And it is especially the case that a great many inconclusive 
arguments are seen on analysis to be merely verbal, i'hc 
‘merely 1 , however, needs a great deal of Watching, it may 
matter very much which label i$ applied. 

Suppose for example that Pcrewinkta is on trial in a court 
of law. Was his course of action legal or illegal ? Very often, 
obviously, the dispute or argument will beabout the facts of 
the case, but let us suppose that there is no dispute about the 
facts, that both sides are agreed about what happened. 1 he 
dispute is about whether what he did was or was not illegal, 
whether his course of action does or docs not fall within 
such and such a description. 

Those whose task it is to resolve this dispute must pet haps 
try to interpret the intention of those who framed the laws, 
and they must perhaps refer to previous interpretations xs 
laid down in case law. It can certainly be argued that what is 
being decided is whether to attach the label 'legal' or 
‘ illegal ’ to Perewi nkle’s action, but as the labels also have 
written on them ‘to go free' and ‘to go to prison 1 Peri¬ 
winkle might be excused for objecting to a description of 
the difij -ute as * merely verbal 1 . Labels do matter; it makes a 
difference whether they say 1 to be hanged 1 or ‘to go free \ 
or ‘ fid.’ or ‘ £600 \ or ‘To Tooting 1 or ‘ To Timbuctoo*. 

The point is of course that labels may merely give names 
or they may give instructions,or they may, and tiiis is where 
the muddle may arise, give a name which implies or in¬ 
volves instructions or consequences. In deciding whether 
to attach the label ‘ illegal T to a certain course of action we 
are deriding whether that action is sufficiently against the 
interests of the com muni ty to merit punishment. To say that 
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we are deciding how to use the words * legal 1 or 1 illegal p b 
in a sense true but can be seriously mis leading/To describe 
a question or a dispute as merely verbal b a reasonable thing 
to do only when it c m be seen that wc arc asking what 
name to atmdi to a certain thing or idea or course ^action* 
and that no further consequences follow from attacking or 
not attaching the name: when it really does not matter 
which we call it To ask* for example, whether Coate is bald 
when he stands in front of us and there is. no doubt about 
how much hair he has, is to make an inquiry about how rhe 
normally loose word * bald J is to be used, and provided that 
there arc no further implications or consequences* that it is 
not, for example, Mlega i for bald men to bathe in the sea on 
the ^abbaLhi h would be reasonable to describe it merely 

verbal question and it is desirable that it should be Seen 
such. But 10 ask whether my Dutch friend. Had ler, h sane 
would be a very different matter* 

It will be interesting to consider for a moment a more 
difficult question stiSL Suppose t am wondering not 
w aether Perewinklc's action was legal* but whether it was 
right. I know precisely, not only just what he did but also 
the cir cum stances in which he did ii and the resulting con- 
sequences. He has told me, and I have no reason to 
disbelieve him* just what his motives were. ! n other words 
there is no doubt about the faci^ about what happened^ the 
question b how to describe them, 

lathe question about the tepidity of the action there does 
at least purport to be a set of criteria for deciding, though it 
maybe difficult to j udge whether these criteria apply, Butin 
l be question about the rightness of the action the criteria are 
usually less generally agreed md leas clearly Ioid do wn. It is 
certainly less likely titan in the questions of legality that the 
answer will have importani coil sequences for Pcrew inkle or 
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for anybody else. In o «ssc it might be described as a 
1 verbal ? quesibu bat it is one that necessitates the exam- 
bunion of the concept of right and of morality in general. 
Beyond remarking that this is a very' difficult matter we will 
run pursue it further now. 

i he important points that emerge from thin discussion of 
TO bal questions are fi rstly that wc mmi not he deluded into 
thinking that we are inquiring about the facts if we arc only 
asking how we shall describe them > and secondly that this 
decision as to how t hey shat] be described may or may not 
be important; far certain purposes and in certain contexts 
the dedaion whether the facts fit some criteria or accord 
with some concept may matter very much, 


QUESTIONS THAT SUGGEST THE ANSWERS 


\t c consider now another set of unsatisfactory questions, 
namely those questions which are phrased in such away that 
they suggest the ans wers which are a ixeted, or hoped for, 
or required- It might be said that in a sense the answers are 
* built-in 1 to the questions. 

Objections are sometimes made against a counsel in a 
court of law that he has asked a * leading question’, prompt¬ 
ing the answer rims is desired. A schoolmaster may some- 
limes do it, kind ly, i n the class-room when ! ie has abandoned 
hope of getting the right answer any other way. 

A question, especially one abom a matter of opinion,, 
may also be phrased in such a way as to indicate the attitude 
of the questioner and bis expectation that others wi ll agree 
with him. Sudt a question is often called ‘loaded \ 4 Do you 
approve of the suggested betrayal of the Commonwealth ?’ 
would be a loaded way of asking someone whether he was 
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Market. It is also possible 10 impose limits on the scope of 
answers by making Lhc questions 1 dosed 1 rather than 
•open** *Do you intend to vote Conservative or liberal in 
the next election ? p is a closed question, of which the open 
version would be simply * For whotu s if anyone* do you 
intend in vote ?' If the alternatives mentioned in a * closed* 
que*-lion exhaust all the relevant possibilities it becomes,, of 
course., equivalent to an open question* 

In an age when sociological investigation in the form of 
Gallup Polls is becoming more and more of a science the 
precise phrasing of a question SO that it shall not be loaded 
or leading or improperly closed assumes considerable 
importance. But it is, on the whole, foe particular acts of 
questioning about practical affairs rather titan for more 
general investigations of □ pliilcsopliical nature tit at 
questions arc likdy in be unsatisfactory in this way. Ques¬ 
tions that are leading or loaded are usually so by the 
intention of die questioner in the particular circumstances. 
He who asks is generally aware* to some extent at least, of 
the suggestive nature of what he is doing. A kind of error 
ihat h linked with this, but which is much more likdy to 
be perpetrated unconsciously and to be found in questions 
about abstract matters is the error that arises from whflt 
might be called the 'built-in assumptions' of the question. 


BUILT-IN ASSUMPTIONS 

This type of unsatisfactory or improper question is of 
frequent occurrence and is particularly dangerous and 
misleading. It is exemplified ai a very elementary level by 
the well-known stock question ‘Have you stopped beating 
your wife?* Notice that under certain drcumsumces tills 
can be a perfectly satisfactory and proper question. If I who 
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ask am well aware that ttiry Italian acquaintance, Wacta, of 
whom i make the inquiry, has been in the habit of bailing 
his wifc ? there is nothing wrung with this question accept 
that it might be rather medes^ It is only an improper 
question if the assumption made is not true, or if at any 
rale it is not legitimate lo moke it, if it is not an agreed 
premiss from which questioner and questioned can siari. 

The questions that make illegitimate or erroneous 
assujTipuons, the questions drat beg the question, form 
perhaps one of th>- most frequent and fruitful sources of 
error in the whole history of philosophy. The error stems 
above all from a failure to rid oneself of preconceived 
notions. As otic grows up one absorbs in the processes of 
one's education and learns to some extent unconsciously a 
whole set of ways of drinking about life, about the physical 
world, and about the various subjects which one studies;, 
Thej>e may be unquestiomugly taken for granted to an 
extent thai is difficult to realise without a considerable 
effort of reflection. In order to make important ww steps 
forward in thinking ii is necessary to break away From die 
generally accepted notions, from what Professor J. K. 
Galbraith lias called in the sphere of Economics ‘The 
conventional wisdom*. It b interesting that in two books 
which may well come to be regarded as among the most 
important of the first half of Lhe twentieth century, The 
General Theory of Employment * Interest and Money by J. 
M. Keynes and The Concept of Mind by Professor Ryle, the 
authors have both made this point in their introduc¬ 
tions'. 

Keynes says; 

The composition of this book has been for the author a long 
struggle to escape, and so must the reading of it be for moH 
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readers if the mi chars a&sa u Li y pen item is to he success fill - 
u struggle of escape from habimai mc^de* of thought and 
cpressiou. The ideas which arc here expressed so laboriously 
are extremely simple and should be obvious. The difficulty 
lics 5 not in the new ideas but in scaping &om the old uaes* 
which nimify* fur tbc^e brought up lis niffii of us have been* 
into every comer of otir minds 

And Ryle mys r 

Some reader may tiiink ilnat my toni: of voice in iMs book 
is otcessivdy polonitaL It may comfort them to know that the 
assumptirODfl against which I exhibit most heat arc assumptions 
of which I myself have been a victual* Primarily I am trying 
£0 gel some disorders out of my own system, 

Progress was not made with the problems with which 
they were wrestling until they were restated* until the 
Questions were phrased in a different way 3 until n break wan 
made with the old question-begging form of the question 
or the problem. 

Perhaps the point will be made most effectively by 
considering some examples at various levels of subtlety and 
difficulty and in various subjects. 

Almost any question that is asked nr problem that is 
stated is bound to assume something. In our everyday 
living and in our ordinary conversations these assumptions 
will usually be commonly held and generally agreed* though 
k may none the less be useful occasionalty to subject them 
to scrutiny. Assumptions that are erroneous may sometimes 
be the source of embarrassment, m when the present 
writer was asked after wanting up a hill in Wales ; 1 Where 
have you done most of your mountaioeering ? 1 In our 
t ■« i itiar y socml intercourse we have all of us asked or been 
@sked questions which mttkc assumptions of a rude or ol a 
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flattering nature. ‘ Whu colour is your other frock? 1 ' W 1 at 
moke is your other car?’ ‘What were your doles at the 
University?* 'Who is your favourite Rom in tie pact ?’ 

These questions may very often not be intended and not 
be taken seriously; and obviously an assumption that is 
flattering in one context 10 one person (that you have 
atMthcT cor) may be the reverse to sameunc: else (that you 
only have one other car). Most people have probably at si*mc 
time commit ted the error of failing to point out immediately 
that a fluttering assumption was false and have regretted it 
afterwards. 


When the erroneous assumptions aremailers offset then, 
although they may not always be discovered, they are 
usually in principle easily discoverable. It is when the errors 
are bound up with abstract concepts that they are likely to 
remain utick-tecicd and may cause serious mi?-takes in our 
thinking. What is happening is usually that ti is being taken 
for granted that the concept is of a certain kind when it is at 
least open 10 doubt and discussion w hether this is so. In a 
sense the question is being 'closed 1 by the illicit assump¬ 
tions thm are built in, and it would of course always be 
possible to open it by rephrasing. 

Here is an example from economics. 

For a long time the early economists were much con¬ 
cerned with the question of value. Two closely related 
questions that were asked were 'What is this object rmUy 
worth ?' and ‘What is it that determines the real worth or 
value of an object ?’ Many diligent answers were given to 
the second question; Mbs said that the value of an object 
depended upon the amount of human labour put into its 
construction, others stressed the magnitude of the need 
which the object satisfied. But no satisfactory solution was 
produced, it appeared an insoluble problem. As indeed it 
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wav, but the reason for iLs insolubility lay in the fact that it 
wns 3 pseudo-problem, that the wrung question was being 
asked And whai was wrong with the question was the 
assumption that there was such a tiling as real or intrinsic 
value, or that the concept of ’ intrinsic value' was useful or 
intelligible. While the reality and intelligibility uFintrinsic 
value" were assumed the question as to what determined it 
appeared an ii.;cresting but a tough and intractable prob¬ 
lem., about which many experts wrote many thousands of 
words. As soon, however, as the spotlight is turned on the 
question, on the assumption that is being made, the 
difficulties fade away. What is meant, what can be meant, 
by the concept of real value ? One can talk about the value 
which an object has in exchange, the price which it will 
fetch, and this price will obviously be different at different 
times rind in different places* and wall depend on a w hole 
let of circumstances. One can also talk about the subjective 
estimate of value that different people pul on it, where they 
place it on their scale of preferences, and this again will 
dearly vary from person to person and for the same person 
at different times. But the concept of intrinsic, absolute 
value is seen to be useless, misleading and based on a mytk. 
The mistake arises basically from supposing thus what is 
really rd Ha ve b in some sense absolute. A similar mistake is 
to be found in another subject, mechanics. 

If wc ask how fast a body is travelling the assumption in 
must contexts would be that we want to know its speed 
relative to the earth. The discovery in the study of elemen¬ 
tary mechanics that the earth is moving relative to other 
pi Line is ten prompts the question as to how fast Mils body 
i$ realty travelling, not relatively but really. To ask this 
question would be to assume that there is such a thing as 
abac lute velocity :snd would be to misunderstand the 

T-a 
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nature of the concept of velocity which it Is easily seen can 
only be relative, Tht realization that 1 absolute velocity is 
a tnvth and that only relative velocity has any meaning may 
help OS to understand the necessary relativity of other 

things, 

A similnr assumption that is often built-in to a ques tion is 
that there exists an absolute, correct solution to a problem 
whenin fact it may well be the case that the answer can only 
be conditional, in a sense tel a rive, perhaps a matter of 
opinion.' What is the right way of doing this ? 1 may have a 
unique correct answer, for example it 1 doing this' 1 is fitting 
the last piece into the jig-saw puzzle where what is correct 
is defined by those who constructed the puzzle. But if’doing 
this’ is putting on my tic, or playing a stroke at cricket, or 
schooling a horse, or bringing up the young, the answer is 
that it all depends. It depends on what one wants, one’s 
purpose, one’s tastes. Some methods have been found by 
the lest of experience to be sometimes or even usually more 
effective tha n others and h would be reasonable to describe 
them as * better \ but a request for the right way makes an 
assumption that is very often false, though 1 right 3 ways can 
always be defined for particular purposes. A more import¬ 
ant example of this same assumption is to suppose that in 
any moral problem there is always a uniquely tight course of 
action. Considerable diff erences of opinion exist as to 
whether this is so or not, but whatever the truth of the 
niaiter it is certainly wise to notice when this assumption is 
being made sind to be aware of the fits mat it is one that can 
be and often is criticized. 

Closely allied with the assumption of the unique solution, 
the right course of action, is the assn sup don that qualities 
can be measured, especially the very vague, overall, 
portmanteau quality of being 4 better than'Which is the 
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better game:, football or erk ket? 1 'Who i& the better mon^ 
Brown or Greco?' I( al : depends. Better for what* from 
what point of view? What is it exactly that die questioner 
warns io know } An analysis and a cross-examination of the 
questioner may lead to a rephrasing of the question that 
will make it les s unsatisfactory. If games or people or any* 
thing else are to be graded, criteria for the grading must be 
stated. It h possible that these criteria may be implicit in 
the context of the question* but it is pebble also that even 
if they arc in some sense there they will prove to be i nsuffi- 
ricnr B We must be careful not to assume that all qualities are 
capable of being measured and graded, many of them 
arc much too indef? nice ami relative. We shall have more 
to say about this in the chapter on Value Judgements, 

Another illegitimate assumption that may be made about 
concepts is to suppose th^t concept X is applicable to con¬ 
cept Y when this is not certainly so. An example at a trivial 
level which may bring out the point obviously* would be to 
ask whether wasps or Sics are more generous. The concept 
of generosity* though necessarily vague* is in general 
intelligible and sensible, but we do not normally suppose 
that it makes sense to talk as though it were applicable to 
wasps or flics* though it is perfectly possible that some 
people might claim that the concept was applicable to their 
domestic {lets. 

Similarly the assumption might be made ihM moral 
concepts are applicable to groups such as states* corpora- 
tioiis, banks, schools. It w r ould cleat ly be rash to do this 
without some analysis of the concept of a group personality 
(see page 104 for discussion of this point). Assumptions, 
which may be erroneous., about the nature of a concept are 
ai*o responsible for a type of unsatisfactory or misleading 
question which requires particularly careful handling - the 
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type lakes For panted a categorization of Reality of a 
certain kind. An obvious example is the question that 
Philosophers have asked for thousands of yearsj ‘How do 
mind and body interact? 1 It might be thought that the 
assumption that is being made of the division of a h uman 
personality into mind and body was an obvious and reason¬ 
able one* but as has already been mentioned it is one that 
has recently been much questioned* notably by Professor 
Gilbert Ryle in The Concept of Mind r This categorization 
assumes that the mind and the brain are two distinct 
entities, but to make the assumption, or indeed to make 
the contrary assumption that they are only one entity, 
may be a misleading thing to do. Perhaps a clearer way of 
looking at it may be that whether we think of the mind and 
brain as one or two should depend on the context, op the 
purpose for which we arc considering them* 

There are a whole hast uf questions and mvestigadoas in 
different subjects that take fur granted various categories. 
Economists may ask questions about relationships between 
the various factors ol'production. Philosophers and to some 
extent Psychfllogistsin die past have asked questions about 
the Will, the Reason, the Emotions, 1 lie categorization of 
reality that such questions imply may truly correspond 
with the facts, the distinctions that are being made may 
represent the most convenient and intelligible way of 
thinking about these matters. We must be careful* however, 
not to regard the distinctions as separations, 1 to remember 
that the categorization has been undertaken by man for 
certain purposes and that it may be a fruitful and helpful 
start to quo’s investigation to scrutinize it carefully, 

l + *Qne of the perennial curses of thought is die making sep¬ 
arate of what is only distinguishable/ i-i A. BBltb Phifowphy and 

pthtiil twtiy p, 82, 
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BUILT-IN UNANSWERABILiTY 

l he questions that we have been considering are rendered 
at least unsatisfactory by their built-in assumptions. In 
some of i he more extreme cases it might be argued that they 
arc rendered unanswerable,or at least only answerable after 
sorting out and rephrasing. We consider now the most 
extreme cases of all in which the unnnSwcrability is logically 
built in. 

The most obvious examples are In a tense * trick * 
questions, like the well-known one ‘ Is the statement" this 
statement is false” true or false ? 1 If one answers ‘true’, 
then it is false; and if one answers "false’, then it is true. 
The fact that it is unanswerable need cause no particular 
concern; the puzzle arises from the fact that as with many 
similarly puzzling statements it is self-referring. Such 
questions ad statements arc similar to investigations which 
are self-defeating and tasks which arc logically iniiKKsihlc. 
Some specimens of each may lie Ip to elucidate the 

ill 
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An Lives ligation that is self-defeating is one in which the 
act of investigation necessarily removes or obscures that 
which is being investigated, h is like a dog chasing its 
shadow, or a man trying to look (without the aid of minors) 
at the back of his own head: the act of pursuit removes that 
which is being pursued, the act of looking removes that 
which one wants to see. i i might he said that the attempt to 
see ourselves as others see U9> is similarly self-defeating. In 
the literal, physical sense of* sec ’ it obviously is, but it will 
also be true in the sense of trying to see Our character 
objectively os it appears to other people, for the act of 
putting ourselves metaphorically in their shoes will alter 
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jusi dial very character ibai wc are crying to examine* Il is 
mslogam to Hci^nberg^ Uncertainty Principle that the 
act of measuring alters that which is being measured and 
that which is measuring. 

Seeing ourselves as others see us might be said to be both 
a physical and j logical impossibility. Mere is another 
example of a task which ii both. Suppose that I have in ftorat 
of me oo the table a collection of small orange nod green 
objects and two large boxes, one orange, one green. My 
imtmcllcms are to pm all die orange tilings, in the green 
box and all the green tilings in the orange box. Obviously 
all is plain sailing until the final moment of agonizing 
difficulty, which may be physical or mental according to 
my temperament .md intelligence, when I cither try 
Simula Eieously to pot the orange box in the green and die 
green box ki the orange or I sii back and try to solve the 
problem by thinking. ! his is an absurd example btu it 
sometimes happens in important ways that mankind seem 
to set i j se lves tasks which are logically impossible* as 
when a 11 n ations simultaneously try* to achieve a favourable 
balance of trade. 

Questions that axe logical ! y unanswerable will often be 
trivially and obviously so. If I ask 'What does an invisible 
man look like ?' nr 1 How can one get to know the unknow¬ 
able ? * or ' If owdees one answer an unaiis werableq u erion ? 1 
it b quite dear in each case that the question excludes the 
possibility of an answer. There is no ■» i ifficulty about this 
and it may be wondered why it should be thought worth¬ 
while to mention such questions; The point is that this type 
of imanswcrability may be concealed and not laid bare* and 
that necessarily fruitless attempts may be made to answer 
questions in which there is s similar, bur subtly hidden* 
built-in logical unsaswerability, And this may be connected 
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w ith 1 h e rejection of certain types of answer, the refusal to 
allow them to count as answers. 

Suppose for example that someone aste 1 What is Reality 
really like ? p Whnt sort of answer would be admissible? 
Does he want to know what Reality really hoks like, or 
smells like or i oumis like ? And if as is likely he reject t hese 
t.ad says that he wants ro know what Reality really is iii:e 9 
w hat does he mean, what cun he mean by that ? We might 
make the same point by saying that no answer that could 
be given is empirically verifiable, for how can one discover 
whe ther that is what Reality is really like ? 

What is being suggested is that such a question may be 
made logically unans werable in part by die anitude of the 
questioner to answers that are suggested- We shall have 
more 10 say about this particular question taler when we 
come to examine the concept of Reality. 

The errors that we have been describing in the asking of 
questions may obviously also he made in the giving of 
answOT. Especially is it true in philosophhdng that a 
perfectly proper question may be answered in a form that 
begs the question, that makes, for example, just that very 
assumption Lhat the question is deigned 10 test. This h 
obviously most likely to be true when we question the 
assumptions that are most firmly embedded in our ways of 
dunking and talking. We have in this chapter pul the 
spotlight on die question, on the hiatemeni of the problem, 
fur the simple reason that both in logic and in time It must 
come first. But, as we have suggested* it would be a great 
mistake to try ro consider ii in isolation from the answer and 
especially from Lhe possible methods of trying to find the 
answer, to solve the problem. We have tried to show some 
of the ways in which questions may be wrong or unsatis¬ 
factory, Clearlyi however, their inadequacy or their 
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wrongness may be a matter of dispute. And what wc mus t 
try to do is to think what it is that the questioner wants to 
know: if we can discover this, even though perhaps only 
vaguely, it may he possible by a rephrasing of the question 
to lay bare or to remove the implicit assumptions and make 
it intelligible and answerable. 

Consider, for example, the question ' Which is the more 
aggressive, the USA or the USSR?' 

This is not obviously a silly or an unanswerable ques¬ 
tion and it is one which a very large number of people, 
especially most of the inhabitants* of the USA and (he 
USSR, would answer without any hesitation. But it is 
certainly a question which requires careful analysts and 
examination and to which the unhesitating answer would 
be likely to be merely the emotional expression of an 
attitude. 

There is first of all the wry difficult matter os to what we 
mean by ascribing a personal quality (that is, one which is 
normally attributed to persons) to a conioraie, collective 
noun or phrase such as the USSR. The name ofaenuntry 
or a corporation or a group obviously requires careful 
handling and can, mean quite different things in different 
contexts, If I say, 'England is beautiful' I refer to the 
country or the buildings; if 1 say 'England is good at 
cricket’ I refer to some selected few of her inhabitants, or 
possibly In some sort of imagined average standard of 
merit of all her inhabitants; if I talk about 'Perfidious 
Albion’ I would probably be thinking of her sEatCbinea 
though I might be referring to her inhabitants in general. 
To talk about a country being aggressive would be most 
likely to mean that her policy or behaviour towards other 
nations might lead to war, though in some contexts it might 
mean that to pick quarrels was a national trait, a general, 
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frequently found characteristic of the individuals who made 
up the nation. 

The point is that in attempting to answer such a question 
it must be examined, tidied up, analysed, before it can be 
usefully discussed, or, in a sense, in the process of discuss¬ 
ing it. And it may well be said that it would be difficult or 
impossible to ask this question or pose this problem briefly, 
without matting assumptions that need to be examined or 
without leaving obscure points which require clarification. 

It might in fact be claimed by the questioner, if he is 
criticized, that it is precisely this reformulation of the 
question in clearer and necessarily lengthier terms that he is 
demanding. 

Exercises 

1. Consider whether the following question* are answerable 
(d) in principle, (5) in practice. 

i. What was the average age of present Members of 
Parliament two years ago ? 

it. What was the average weight of present Members of 
Par b ament two years ago ? 

iii. How does the value of a pound now compare with its 
value 300 years ago ? 

iv* What is the whole truth about John Jones? 
v. What is the whole truth about what happened in this 
room yesterday ? 

vLHow many times docs the sequence 12345 occur in the 
development of ir ? 

2, Might the following questions be described in some 
contexts as merely verbal? In what sort of contexts? 
Discuss: 

L Is that what you Call aquamarine ? 
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it Is that wim you call being responsible > 
iii. Is Economics a science ? 

iv_ Is unreasonable behaviour the same as irrational 
behaviour ? 

v. Can a person be wise but not intelligent ? 

vi. Ate we ever really free ? 

vih Would yon say that cancelled people were happy ? 
vm. What is meant by tailing a work of art 'inspired'? 

is. What m the difference between a Rolls-Royce and a 
Jaguar? 

x. W hat is the dijference between brmer and badinage ? 

xi, What is the difference between poetry and prose? 
sH. What is the meaning of lift ? 


3- Consider the kind o[ answers thai would be acceptable to 
the following questions. What sort of r lungs are the 
questioners likely to be trying to find out ? 

I Why have no animals got three legs ? 

iL Why is Monday washing-day ? 

iit. Why did you punish him ? 

iv* Why should we keep our promises ? 

v * ^ bat is the meaning of this disgraceful bchavioui ? 

vi. Why are we weighed upon with heaviness. 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress. 

While all things cbe have rest from weariness ? 

All things have rest; why should we toil alone . „, 

(tmnnyson, The Lam-Eaten c) 
vil* Why hasn't the car been put away ? 

viii,, Why don’r yon stop asking people these silly 
questions? 


4‘ discuss the extent to which Lite foil ow in g questions 
might be regarded as loaded or leading t 
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i. Are you in favnur of oil this doctrinaire nanism ? 
&• Do you think that in broadcast Co Russia we should 
say something a boat our point of view as well as giving 
the news ? 

ilk Do you think that the broadcasts to Russia should 
include propaganda as wdlas news ? 

iv. 'Why should mnnufacttirm sweat ld sell abroad if 
their earnings are frittered away on foreign food? 1 
GERALD kajkarro, alp ? as reported in the Daily 
Express^ August 1961. 

v. Do you think that these materialistic times are co be 
preferred to the more leisured age of the past ? 

5, Consider the built-in assumptions* if any, of the 
following questions? 

L Is he one of m? 

ii. How are past experiences stored in the mind ? 

cii. Which is the most wicked - envy*hatred or malice? 


6. Do you think the following questions need reformulating 
or tidying up } Discuss how this might be done; 

L Are women better housewives than they used to be ? 
ii. Which is the more truly educated man - the classic or 
the scientist ? 

ill. Whin is the most significant cultural activity ? 
iv. Are all men brothers ? 

v- Which is more important - Justice or Freedom ? 

7, Comment on the following questions’ 

fe.g. Are they likely to be just verbal ? Do they want sorting 
out ? What sort of answer migh t be given ? etc.) 

i. How can we leave the present moment ? 

ii. Can a computer think ? 
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JOB 

xu. Is it wicked to be stupid ? 

iv. Is a man gd ngupa moving staircase, which is moving 
down faster titan he is moving up, going upstairs or 
downstairs ? 

v. Where is the image in the mirror ? 

vi. What is a number ? 

. 

vii. 'If from one day to the nest you promise; 
u Tomorrow I will come and see you” - are you Frying 
the same thing every day 5 or every day something 
different?' L .wITTGENsTEIN s Phtlas&pMw! Imustiga-* 
Sim*; paragraph 226 
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VALUE JUDGEMENTS 


I k our everyday life we are commonly making comparisons 
between things and between people* What are being 
computed and the qualities in respect of which they are 
being compared will differ widely, a$ will also the reasons 
why it may he thought in teres ting or useful to make die 
comparisons. In this chapter we are going to try to analyse 
and examine Comparisons in general, and in panicuJacfhc 
whole setef comparisons or implicit comparisons which are 
called value judgements. We shall be concerned here only 
with those statements which arc about the world of 
experience, not with statements such as those of pure 
mathematics which; if true; ore necessarily so. 

We start by considering two examples, one at each end 
of a rather important scale. 


"objective* comparisons 

] hffvc in from of me two sticks; and I say that this otic (A) is 
longer than that one (B). It would be generally agreed that 
whether thivis true or not is a matter of fact. The statement 
can be subjected to a public test by putting them beside one 
another, and, supposing for the moment that the difference 
is obvious to the naked eye and that we arc not entertaining 
eccentric metaphysical notions a bom the nature of reality*, 
there would be no difficulty in coming to an agreed decision 
about k prov i d cd that all observers understood the meaning 
of the phrase 1 longer dun \ It might happen, however, that 
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to the naked eye the two slicks appeared to be about the 
same length. One > >erson might then say that he thinks A is 
longer, while someone else thinks 13 is, A scientist with 
instruments For measuring accurately might then be called 
in to decide between them. Although the two observers, 
have formed different views about the comparative lengths 
of rhe stick, they would both be likely to agree that it is 
nevertheless true that which is the longer is a matter of fact 
and not of opinion, that one of them is night and the other 
wrong.' '< he scientist may give them the answer dint to the 
degree of accuracy to which his instruments are capable of 
measuring he cannot separate them, but it would still be 
regarded as likely that with more accurate instruments he 
would be able to, and even if he couldn't their comparative 
length remains a mailer of fact, though the facts may be 
difficult to discover. 

Suppose again that A and B ore made of different 
materials, that their lengths are very nearly the same and it 
is found slmi owing to expansion in the heat A is longer at 
certain high temperatures and B is longer at low temp¬ 
eratures, which then is really longer? It is not hard to sec 
that this would be a silly question. The facts are as they are; 
the one is longer at some temperatures, the other at others. 
If it were thought to be convenient 'real' length coui I be 
dc&ncd as length at a certain temperature^ and in that case 
the question would be made an answerable one, but that 
would probably seem to most people rather an artificial 
tiling to do. This comparison of length is a matter of fact 
whit h may be subjected to a public, scientific test. Any 
siiiicmcm that is made about it can be, at least in iuinctple, 
verified or falsified, though there may be particular cir¬ 
cumstances making a verification or falsification difficult. 
Such a statement, one that is a matter of tact, capable of 
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public testing, that can be verified or falsified by experience 
(empirically), is often called objective. It is easy to think of 
whole classes of comparisons oi a similar kind, public 
statements about the physical material world, where there is 
no difficulty in theory about discovering the facts* and nu 
difficulty about describing them in such a way ns to inform 
other people effectively what the facts are. 

'SUBJECTIVE* COMPARISONS 

We now come 10 out second example. Suppose that 
someone tries nut two chairs by sitting in each of them one 
after the other and then says - 4 This chair is mare comfort¬ 
able than that. 1 It is probable that if questioned he would 
agree that what he really means is that he personally finds 
the one chair more comfortable t km the other, with 
perhaps the implication that most other people arc likely to 
do so too. In other words although the statement may 
appear at first to be of the same kind as. ‘ this chair is heavier 
than that*, si becomes dear as soon as we think ahoui it ttmt 
Lbe speaker is likely to be expressing or perhaps describing 
his own attitude to the chair. Though what he says may be 
influenced by wltat he thinks are the likely attitudes of 
other people. Statements w hich express the attitude of the 
speaker are often called mhjecrit'c. 

The distinction which we have just implied between 
expressing an attitude and describing is not always easy to 
make in practice though it is useful and qu ite simple ro see 
the difference in principle. If os I sink into a chair I utter a 
few simple words of delight I am probably itxpwmtti* an 
attitude; if I say to my guest I find this chair more cam¬ 
ion able than that p I am merely describing one. Clearly we 
often make statements which do both. 
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There may sometimes he arguments about the com¬ 
parative comfort of two chairs but they would qoi be likely 
to be very serious ones. The contestEnts would agree that 
it is not a matter m which one of them is right ;ind the other 


wrongs ^it is with the lengths* Each of them is endled lo 
his opinion. It is true that ’more comfortable 1 might be 
defined as what the majority find mure comicr Lable, and 
some people might say that when they use the words they 
are not merely thinking of a private relationship, rhdf own 
comfort. And since human beings are roughly of the same 
shape it will happen usually that there will be quire 


considerable agreement as to wbai dmirs are or are not 
comfortable, though there is certainly also an clement of 
habit and convention about it, The cherts in comfort, the 
makers of arm-chairs and mattresses, make it thrir bus; ness 


to study intensively what human beings find comfortable 
and they may devise means of manufacturing obi 4di to sit 
in or lie on which give greater and greater satisfaction in 
this respect They catoinly try to persuade the public in 
their advertisements that they are during this* They are 
Hying to discover feels about w F hat opinions arc, and at the 
same time trying to mould opinion* It will be a matter of 
fact that some chairs are generally found to bo more 
comfortable than others, and for me to describe the 
reactions of people, including myself, b to state a fact. 
What my opinion is 3 is a fact, but the opinion itself remain* 
an opinion- 

Both the cases that we have considered so for are obvious 


and easy, and it may scan surprising that it has been 
thought worth while to discuss r hem at such length. Our 
reason for doing so is that the consideration of these cases at 
the two extremes provides a solid base from which Co Work 
for the discussion of trickier borderline cases. 
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When the comparison b one of length or weight or 
tempervtura or area or volume it is simply a question of 
taking die appropriate instruments and measuring. It may 
sometimes be necessary to clarify the issue by a more 
precise definition. If, for example, we are told that A is 
bigger ilmn B and nre checking this statement, we should 
want to know whether "bigger than 1 refers to weight, 
length, surface area, volume or perhaps some combination 
of these. Which it was would dearly depend on the nature 
of A :utd B, and it Is quite likely that the user of the phrase 
4 bigger than’ would not have thought out very precisely 
what comparison he was making. But the point is that once 
the comparison is dearly defined, provided that it is 
something to which numerical values can be attached, a 
public test can he made and there is a right answer which is 
a matter of fact, 

When, however- die individual who is making the 
comparison is talking about the effects; which different 
objects or people have on him, he is giving the facts about 
his opinions, and there is no necessary reason why the same 
objects should have precisely the same effects on different 
people, though there may be many reasons why they will 
be likely to have similar effects. 


ANALYSIS OF *A MATT EE OF OPINION* 

It will be worth while at this stage analysing rather more 
closely what it is in be a matter of opinion. It is important to 
notice that 4 opinion 1 in this context can be used in two 
rather different senses. I can ask someone which, in his 
opinion, is the nicer of two dishes; or I can ask my friend 
who is standing with me on the top of a hill which, in his 
opinion, is tlie farther away of wo churches that wc can see. 
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In the first case I am merely asking him which he prefers, 
what Ills own individual taste mi there cod be no question 
of ins answer being verified by me or anybody else, though 
if is possible Lhat on tasting the dishes again lie may c hange 
Ms mind or Ms preference* In the second case I am asking 

r 

my friend to exercise his judgement of distance; i! te answer 
l_b_.it he gives will be righi or wrong and we can find out 
which by looking at the map; though If the distances are 
very nearly the same the map may not be sufficiently 
accurate to tell us and other methods and measurements 
may be accessary. For the moment we arc going to con¬ 
centrate our attention on the first sense of matters of 
opinion - matters of taste - 

1 he example wc took, which of two dishes was preferred, 
was obviously one where the use of the word 1 taste" was 
entirely appropriate, though die word is also used - rather 
oddly - to e\; res* matters of preference where the oilier 
senses are concerned * Wc might say that if g a matter of 
feeling which of two chairs is more comfortable, i hat it's a 
matter of smell which of two odours is nicer; but these 
would probably be regarded as queer things to say. Or wc 
might use die phrase ' a matter of preference \ On the whole 
this seems to be a situation in which the language which is 
rea% lo hand and is normally used is somcwhui inadequate 
and inappropriate* Either we say it*s a matter of opinion 
and run the risk of getting mixed up with the judgement 
sense o£ opinion - and it may wdl be that some quite serious 
muddles have resulted from these two notions masquerad¬ 
ing as one; or wc say it*s a matter of taste and run die risk - 
probably a less serious one - of confusions arising from 
using the name of one of the senses for an expression of 
preference by any or all of them. 
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TASTE STATEMENTS OH STATEMENTS 
OF INFERENCE 

Tbsic statements or statements of prefercnce which arc 
frankly admitted to be subjective are perfectly straight¬ 
forward and do not give rise to any particular problem as 
bug as they are not disguised to appear objective buL say 
exactly what is meant. When [ say that I like beef* or dial I 
prefer beef to mutton, there are no doubts or difficulties 
about the facts which are being described. I am talking 
about my reactions to die taste of different dishes and 
assessing the comparative pleasure or pain derived from 
Elton, We M perform operations or make assessments of 
the same kind a boui ail sorts of things — food* fiuniturCj 
clothes, pictures, musk, people* We know from die mmi 
dircct and im i ned i ate kind of expericn cc wh ai it is io prefer T 
or to expect to prefer* one thing 10 another, and to make 
a statement or decide on a course of action based on this 
preference or this expectation. Wc fire oontii LuaUy 3 con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, forming and using a scale of 
preferences - though it may often be rather a vague one — 
and the examination or analysis of such scales of prefer¬ 
ences, insofar as t hey apply to things which con be bought 
and sold, is an important pari of the economist's task. The 
details of this process need not concern us now. 

Although we are continually making such ossessmenh- wc 
msfy often in foci find the task rather difficult. We*re not 
really quite sure which we prefer, and wc may leave the 
matter undecided until and unless we actually have to make 
a choice, 
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ACTS OF CHOICE 

Implicit in a statement of preference fs a statement of what 
one would choose if one had to, though it is certain] y not the 
case that a statement: of preference will always be followed 
by m act of choice, In real life the chmces we have to make 
are bound to be particular ones in a certain con ton. At lbs 
lunch table, here and now, which will you have, this sweet 
or that? You have five shillings in your pocket and are 
hungry and thirsty; how will you spend your money? 
Would you prefer to play golf or go bathing this afternoon ? 
But it would often not be legitimate to infer from these 
particular acts of choice a general preference. The lodger 
who in response to his landlady’s inquiries nominates 
"bubble and squeak' as his favourite among the dishes that 
the landlady has given him does not really mean to imply 
that always* on every occasion* he would rather have it than 
any of the others. If we are asked as a general question 
w hether we prefer golf to bathing* or Shaw to Shakespeare, 
although some people might be able to give an u nequivocal 
answer that always* under ail circumstances they would 
prefer one to the other* or that generally speaking they 
derive more pleasure from one titan from the other, many 
people would want to say mat it all depends. Sometimes 
they prefer one, sometimes the other. It depends in the first 
cose on the temperature, on how good the golf and bathing 
are, on whether one is feeling energetic or lazy. In the 
second case it depends an one's mood, on who is taking 
part if it is a question of seeing performances of the plays* 
on how hard one feels like thinki ng if it is just a question of 
reading them, 

Again if we are asked which chair we find more comfort- 
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able the answer may well be that U all depends. Mare 
Cnmfur table for whnl ? Far relasing in front of die fire, or 
for silling at one's desk and doing some work? However 
odd and on least die chair, it may well be possible 10 find 3 
purpose for which it. would be more suitable to sit in, and 
therefore in a sense more comfortable, than its more 
frequently selected rivals. 

It may often be rather irritating to bo asked to express .1 
preference of a very genera! i ind when no particular act of 
choice is required, and such expression may seem artificial 
and unreal. It is wonh nm icing also that wc don*L normally 
mute statements of preference between things which are 
very dissimilar. We would not in general ask someone 
‘Which do you prefer, rice pudding or Air Jtines ?' though 
we may sometimes in fact have to lake decisions which 
imply just dial sort of choice. (Suppose for example that Mr 
Jones calls just as we’re starting our rice pudding; he’s an 
impatient person and he’ll go if we keep him wailing; there 
axe tl l sorts of reasons why wc don’t want him to go. But in 
this case, as in a vast number of eases where choices have to 
be made, diere is likely to be a whole complex of motives 
of which the expression of a straight preference between 
rice pudding and Mr Jones would be an absurd simplifica¬ 
tion*) 

It is at least doubtful whether a sincere taster III lenient 
can be false. Can a man be wrong in thinking and saying 
that he prefers A to B ? And can he be shown to be wrong ? 
(The passage quoted in Exercise 5 [page 146] suggests that 
experts in modem consumer research think that he can be.) 
This is of course a different matter from 0 man changing his 
preference which is a thing that wc all do frequently. 

It is a commonplace of experience howevei that people do 
in fact often make false statemems about their preferences. 
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though sometimes for very worthy motives- Smith and 
Brown sit down to ten together and there arc tm the table 
two buss, one Bath, one Chelsea. Smith asks Brown which 
he prefers. Brown in fact would greatly prefer the Chelsea 
buti but 3 qe he has reason to think that Smith would too, be 
unselfishly but uutruthfully replies that be would like the 
Bath bun. This is in fact the bun for which Smith is longing, 
but For iK>litenc5!> sake he says ibui this will suit him very 
well as he has always preferred Che (sea buns* Each of 
them then eats the bun which he would rather not have. 
They may in Fact both be compensated to some extent for 
die physical pleasure of which they are depriving i bemsdvea 
by a warm morel glow. People may atao make false state¬ 
ments about their preferences if they think there are certain 
things they might to like ( 4 1 adore Beethoven 1 )! and may 
indulge only in private, tastes (‘Pop’ music* tripe and 
onions) which are thought to be not quite respectable. 


MATTERS OP JUDGEMENT 

We come now 10 consider the other sense of matters of 
opinion - matter* of judgement* The example we took - 
estimating the comparative distance of two churches - was 
one where it w as obvious that we were making a judgement 
abou t matters of feet, and that our j udgement was open to 
confirmation or contradiction. 1 his is a process with which 
we are alii familiar. We judge distances, weights* ages, the 
number of sheep in a field* whether Blenkmsop is telling 
the truth, what really happened at a certain place at a 
certain time* who^ going to win the 2.30, w hether it's going 
id rain this afternoon. Some of these judgements tire of 
present situations, some of what happened in the past; 
some are predictions about w hat is going to happen in the 
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fuluren On the whole They are inferences from evidence 
which may be more or less complete; they may be carefully 
thought out judgements made by an intelligent person 
based on much relevant experience ? or they may he merely 
wild guesses. What they all have in common however is that 
they arc judgements about matter?! of fact-, that they ate uue 
or fdscj though hi some particular eases* for example about 
events Ld the past* we may never know which. In general 
there are no great difficulties or problems about the analysis 
of judgements of this kind* at the level at which we are 
discussing matters. It is worth noticing however that 
judgements of matters of fact include judgements about 
what people's preferences are or arc going to be* Preferring 
is a matter of taste* what people do in fact prefer or choose 
- for example how they cast their vote?, in an election - is a 
matter of fact. 


VALUE JUDGEMENTS 

Taste statements and fact judgements lie at extreme end* of 
the jjeafc.. Wc COme now to consider a whole class of expres¬ 
sions ofopimon which lie between the two, or about which a 
vital and interesting tiling to be decided is to w hich of she 
two they belong, Such statements may be broadly classed 
as value judgements. We make a value judgement whenever 
we give a mark or a rating to one thing in comparison witli 
another, whenever we say chat A is better than R using 
* better 1 In jt$ broadest, loosest sense. When a school mas tei 
gives 33 marks* out of 50 to one essay and ^9 to another he h 
tasking what would ordinarily be called a value judgement r 
The interesting quest ion that arises however from our 
discussion in this chapter so far* is whether what he is 
doing h more closely akin to what one is doing when one 
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says that thb stick is longer than that* or to what is being 
done when one says that this chair is more comfortable than 
that Is it a judgement about a matter of fact (in which case 
it is perfectly possible for it to be an incorrect one] or is if 
just the expression of a personal preference? Is the 
judgement objective or subjective ? 

It is probable that few people would wish to hold either 
extreme position about this kind of judgement, ihb act of 
.T-SfiSMnctiL Canii really be main mined chut the comparative 
merit to be attached to the essays of. say, a class of 20 is a 
malter of fact to which there is a precise correct answer* 
lard up as it were in heaven, if only we can find it? It is 
worth noticing here that there are two difficulties involved - 
first the order of merit of the different essays and secondly 
by Arne much one is better than the other. Would it be 
possible to maintain not only thal A's is better than E’a 
and R’s better than C"s but also that the difference between 
As and Ws. h, $ay, exactly i-j times the difference between 
If s and Cs ? flliis twofold difficulty is of course implicit 
in all scales of preferences or evaluations- To place them 
simply in on order of merit k 10 use an Ordinal scale; to 
maintain that ll is possible to evaluate the relative amounts 
by which some are to be preferred to others is to believe in 
the possibility of a Cardin a! &cnle*) 

Eut on the other hand if one discards this view as 
repugnant lo co mm on sen.se, is one therefore to say that it i$ 
simply a matter of mate ? Tlmt the schoolman ter is arranging 
the essays in the order which be personally finds pleasing 
just as he might, if asked, arrange in the order which he finds 
pleasing a number of dishes? In this case is one bound 10 
say fas one would certainly say as far as the dishes were 
concerned) dial there is no ui^estion of liis being right or 
wrong, that any one person's opinion Is as good m any 
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other's, or ml her that there ifl DO Sense in which one Can 
talk about anyone’s opinion being ‘good' ? 

Our natural reaction is tossy that the truth lies somewhere 
in between these two extremes. It might also be a natural 
reaction to object to the last sentences of the preceding 
paragraph, to say that in a matter of this kind one person’s 
Opinion is nor as good as any other person’s, that there is in 
fact such a thing as an expert opinion. 

We must now investigate more closely how, if at all, it 
is possible to take up a position between the view that 
mat king an essay is a judgement of matters of fact and 
the view that it is simply an expression of personal prefer¬ 
ence; we must also examine the concept of expert opinion 
in this context. 

Before we return to the schoolmaster and his essays it will 
be useful to bring out a few points by considering some 
other value judgements. Suppose we say ’A is better at chess 
i ban BChess is a game and the object is to win. The test 
therefore for deciding whether A is better than 13 is the 
factual, objective one of A playing chess against B - 
preferably several times - and seeing who wins. If A wins 
on each occasion easily (i.c, quickly) we should fed justified 
in saying that the statement is true and that it is a matter of 
fact. Suppose however dial someone who has watched all 
these games denies this proposition and asserts that in spite 
of all his defeats B is really a better chess player. What 
should we say to him ? 11 would dearly be natural and fair 
to ask him what he means by B being better. Perhaps he 
might say that E is potentially a better player. If A is 
middle-aged and E s small boy it might be fell that A lias 
won his victories because of his greater experience, but that 
B has displayed in his style of play a superior grasp of the 
essential principles which may well make him ft very strong 
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player cn- day. Any sensible discussion about the manor 
would then be focused on the question whether by A bang 
" better titan ’ E at chess we are going to mean A having a 
recent record of vktoi ies over B or whether we arc going 
to me the phrase to refer to the probability of E being able 
to defeat A consistently sit some unspecified date in the 
! uLurt, In fact, w ithout defining the matter very acLTimdyj 
we may well use the phrase to mean some rather vague 
combination of both; partly a matter offing who has won 
more games of chess; and partly a matter of prediction, 
who is likely to win more games of chess in the future. 
Most people in making the judgement as to who is the 
better chess player are likely to attach considerably more 
weight to the first of these eomideeatioos. It is possible that 
someone who is making a judgement about two chess 
p teytrt might also consider their styles. E might be a lively, 
attacking, enterprising player while A*s style is dull* stodgy, 
safe. Even though A won more often it might still be 
maintained by some people that B was die 4 better * player, 
It would be reasonable in such a case to point out that, the 
criterion for being a good chess player must surely be to 
win or to be likely to win games of chess and that, unless 
it is claimed that this dashing style may mate success in 
the future more likely, the word * better ' is being used iu 
an odd and irrational sense. 

Chess is one of the games iu which it is least likely dial a 
Consider ation of style will form part of the criteria of merit 
ft is much more likely in happen with a game like cricket 
when we are considering the rival merits of two batsmen. 
■It would be reasonable u> suppose that the criterion for 
being a * good 1 batsman is to score runs or at least to stay in, 
and that the better batsman will be the one who scores mure 
runs against the same* or approximately equally *gtxxl V 
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bowling; we might also rake into consideration the rate at 
which those runs are scored. 

k is common practice however to include also in one's 
consideration the 4 style* or the method in which the runs 
are made. A good style for a batsman should presumably 
mean those methods of batting which make it more likely 
or are thought to make it more likely that he will remain at 
the wicket and score runs. Bui there may also cuter into it 
r lie question of taste; I oil! A a better batsman because I 
find ills style more pleasing* attractive. It may be argued 
that If this more attractive style is not actually or potentially 
the source of mere runs I am icroftf in so colling him, Ti is 
nevertheless the case that different people will use the 
phrase ‘good brstsman’ in slightly different ways, and it is 
important to notice that what is being done is ro some 
extent reporting on matters of fact, to some extent malting a 
prediction about the future and to some extern expressing 
a tas(e preference. F Better r is inevitably a very vague and 
loose word in this sort of context and it is always an aid to 
clear thinking (though sometimes it may he unnecessarily 
long-winded) if one specifics in what respect belief C uiGre 
pleasing to watch, though he doesnh make su many tuns 1 ) 
instead of using vague terms of commendation. 

One more example before we return to our schoolmasier 
and his essays. Suppose we want to decide whether A or B 
is the better runner. A can heat K comfortably and con¬ 
sistently over short Jiatantes, say less than half a mile; and 
B can beat A equally comfortably and consistently over any 
distance more than a mile. Which is the better runner ? 
Obviously the criterion for being a' good' runner is m run 
fast. Questions of style may come into ii, but again* as with 
the bBtvniEin at oridcei, the essentials of a good style eh 
running will be based on principles of efficiency* principles 
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which* if observed^ will help one lo run more rapidly, The 
facts in our example are that A is better than B over some 
distance B is better than A over others (presumably one 
could find some intermediate distance over which the result 
of a race between them would be a dead-heat). If ashed to 
say which is the better, one is being asked to make a 
comparative assessment of the amount by which A is better 
tliLiJi 3 in one respect and the amount by which B is better 
limn A in another. This is obviously a very difficult thing 
to do. One could work out a system of marking based on 
comparative times at different distanced arid thus define 
what it is to be a better runner, but my such system would 
inevitably have an element of arbitrariness about it, and in 
the hist resort it U a mailer of opinion, of taste* There h 
certainly no correct answer. It may well be thought (and 
1 hope that readers are thinking this) that it is 0 silly 
question. Why can’t we just state what the facts are* who 
beats whom at what distances ? Why do we have to have a 
comprehensive overall evaluation ? 

(An answer might very likely be that there b a cup to be 
awarded to the 1 bent* runner, so that a derision or choice 
has to be made.) 

This is a simple version of a process which happens a 
great deal* though it is a process which may to some extent 
be wrapped up and disguised. It is not merely the difficulty 
of the cardinal scale of values to whid l we re ferred earlier - 
the difficulty of comparing the amount by which we prefer 
A to B to die amount by which we prefer B to C, w hen A* 
B and C arc of die same kind (e.g. dishes to cat) and the 
criteria for our preference are of the same sort (tasting nice), 
h is the difficulty of coEuparing the amount by which A is 
superior to B in one respect to the amount by which X is 
superior to Y in another. (Do you like strawberries better 
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than blackberries by as much as you prefer Ermynmide 10 
Clarissa ?) Obviously if one has m give an answer to ihis 
question - if one’s life depends on it - one will give it, and 
so fact people are continually making value judgements of 
this kind The answer that one gives is not verifiable or 
fslsifiahta and certainly it may sometimes i -e felt that one 
can answer with conviction and confidence* 

(Suppose* for example* that one is passionately fond of 
strawberries* heartily dislikes blaeberries and has only just 
haltingly* wavcringly and w ithout much assurance come to 
the point of feeling a preference for Ermynmide rather than 
Clarissa.) 

On the w hole most people are likely to fed that the ques- 
tkm is a silly one; they might rat I ter resent being forced to 
give sn answer to it, and might feel that ,my answer they 
gave would just be the result of a menial toss-up. (How 
does one set about answering a question like that ? Through 
what mental process Is one supposed to go?) And ic might 
welt be fell also that to answer a question like that could not 
conceivably serve any useful purpose. 

Answers to similar questions however are implicit in 0 
great many of the evaluations which we do in Fact make. 

Our diversion from the schoolmaster and his essays was 
designed to make, by considering simpler cases, three main 
points: 

u The criteria for being ‘ better' depend on the purposes of 
what are being considered. If people are being compared in 
mmc particular capa>. iiy, for example as cl:css-players or 
batsmen, we mean by this the purposes which they have in 
mind, to win games of chess or to make runs. If physical 
objects are being compared* for example if we ask which is 
the 1 better" of two houses, wc mean the purposes for which 
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tiles sire io be used, to house two people in a cold dimaic 
or reo people ld a warm one, or whatever it may be, 

2, Some of the criteria may be matters offset in the preson^ 
some may be concerned with predictions about what is 
going to happen ii rs the future, and some may be matters of 
taste, it is- unlikely to be the ease rbm all those who make 
value judgements about the same things will um precisely 
the same criteria, though they will generally be SL least 
similar. 

3. As we S«w in the example of the runners some value 
judgements Will entail a process of comparing the import¬ 
ance or the value of differences between things in one 
respect, which may itself be a matter of fact or a matter of 
taste, with differences between the same or other things in 
another respect, P is a better batsman than Q, but Q is a 
better bowler. Which is the belter cricketer? X is better 
than Y hi French and History, but Y is better at Latin and 
Mathematics Which is die cleverer ? In some cases in a 
particular context an act of choice may be necessary: shall 
I select P or Q for my lean] tomorrow? Bur this depends 
on other circumstances (e,g. the comparative batting and 
bowling strength of the rest of the team), nod need not 
imply a generalized value judgement. The number of 
respects in which a comparison is being made obviously 
need not be limited to two or three or four. 

The process wc have been describing* the portmanteau 
value judgement to cover many different comparisons which 
may themselves be somewhat suspect., is always difficult 
and might often be reasonably described as impossible 
or unreal. 

Wc rciuru now to the schoolmaster and his essays. What 
he is doing is 10 mate comparative value judgements which 
purport to be precise. He is guided to some estent in making 
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these Judgements by matters of fact* whether for example 
the spelling conforms to the precise rules which csdst, 
whether the punctuation and grammar are correct, though 
fur ihese the rules are considerably less precise. He is also 
assessing, perhaps, the extent to which the essays have 


included certain basic bits of information, certain matters 
of fact which were parts of what be* the setter of the essay, 
wanted, the extern to which the writer allows himself well 
informed about those matters of which his knowledge k 
being tested. He is also probably assessing I he extent to 
which the writer lias succeeded in com niumcuttng hie ideas 
clearly, interestingly and entertainingly, and in doing this 
the schoolmaster will be thinking not only whether he 
himself is interested and entertained* but also whether 
others of similar intelligence and education would he likely 
to be so too- He will he assessing the extent to which the 
writer has succeeded in achieving the purposes which were 


set before him. 

Some of these assessments are matters of fact, some are 
matters of taste (whether the reader finds it kleresting), 
some are judgements or predictions about the mte$ of other 
people. What then has to be done is to combine these assess¬ 
ments of different things into an overall value judgement to 


which a precise numerical value will be attached. The 
comparative hcittPUiOess of a mistake in spelling, an error 
in punctuation, getting a Fact wrongs and being dull, has to 
to be decided. Such comparison is dearly a matter of 
opinion or taste to which* unlike some of the other assess- 
incuts that are being made, the notion of expen opinion (to 
which wt shall return later) is hardly applicable, fit h 
perhaps worth noticing that the schoo I master may often use 
marks not simply to measure the gravity of an offence, but 
as an incentive or deterrent. Brown redly must pay more 
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attention to his spelling stud lo writing fcgibly, and to 
encourage him no do so a disproporticmtely huge number 
of mark* may be taken off for fail ores in these respects*) 

It might be said that this operation j this comparison of 
the size of value differences of different kinds end Log up 
with a result that seems by Implication to claim to be 
precise, is so absurd; & no obviously (especially to anyone 
who Km tried to do it) not precise, that one wonders why it 
is dune. 

It is of course the result of a tendency, which seems to 
become mote marked as the world becomes more com¬ 
petitive, to wont to put things and people in on order of 
merit. It is partly because it has come to be thought tha t 
since with the advance of science man has increasingly 
succeeded in measuring things everything (intelligence, 
literary skill, etc.) it measurable, and there has grown up 
the very dangerous tendency to try to be precise or to claim 
to be precise when no precision is possible, and to suppose, 
when there is a failure to achieve precision, that this is due 
to some inadequacy in ouredves or in our tools or method? 
of measurement, instead of being due, as is very iifieu the 
case, to the nature of what is being considered. 

Only by dr awing up a dear-cut precise scale of values or 
marks for different points could it be said that onee&say was 
worth 35 marks and another 29, but the drawing up of this 
scale of values would be to introduce an artificial precision 
concerning what is bound in the 1 ml analysis to be a matter 
of opinion or taste. 

Nevertheless although ih.e precision implicit in the 
numerical cval cation of essays may be generally speaking 
unjustified and artificial, it is certainly and obviously not 
the raise that the operation of marking essays is w ithout 
value. As we have pointed out the writer is trying to 
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achieve certain purposes (for example to be intelligible and 
interesting) and the schoolm aster is assessing the extent to 
uhub these purposes have been achieved its far as his 
reactions are concerned and are likely to be adiiercd with 
regard to the imcdooB of other people. Experiments are 
often made lo determine the extent to which different 
examiners agree about the comparative meals of essays and, 
as might be expected, although agreement on the whole is 
nut very dose, it is usually dose enough to provide some 
justification for the operation of marking. In other words 
there is likely to be a consensus of opinion that certain 
essays are more intelligible and interesting than others even 
though it is not possible to measure by how much. If 
however the assessment of some few examiners is markedly 
dificrcnt from that of the majority, this may well be thought 
to! hew how little the few know about it, that they are not 
experts; and it might be maintained that the more ‘expert' 
the opinion the greater the measure of agreement is Hkdy 
to be. 

Use time has come to examine rather more closely the 
concept of 1 expert opinionto see what part, If any, it has 
to play in affairs which are matters of taste. 

EXPERT OPINION 

Let us lake a simple case first, the comparative ‘comfort¬ 
ableness' of a number of choirs; a case where the com¬ 
parison would be generally agreed to be subjective and not 
a matter of fact. Is there any sense in which it would be 
reasonable to talk about expert opinion in this context ? 

What the expert can do is to study the human frame and 
t he feeling-reactions of hi inset land other people to diairs of 
various shapes and designs, and to make deductions and 

T-n 
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generalizations about wliat people do find comfortable and 
are likely 10 find comfortable and why. The advice of such 
an expert wLU be useful to the manufacturers of the chairs 
and also to individuals who are selecting chairs. * I his chair 
lie re, for example., you may not find very comJbmbk 
w T hen you first sit in it, but my experience and that of 
other people has been that if you try it for a bit and gel 
used to it yon will eventually find it more comfortable 
anything you have ever sat in; yon will get a higher 



quality of comfort-pleasure than you have ever received/ 
Wbsi r iic expert does is to advise people how their tastes 
may be best satisfied, how the purpose of giving or getting 
comfort-pleasure is most likely to be achieved. And he 
becomes an expert by studying the subject matter. 
Similarly an expert in food may advise people whit they 
are likely to enjoy tasting., and make recommendations 
whereby they may increase the pleasure of eating. Just as, 
since people are constructed in rou ghly the same way, there 
me certain general piindplcs derived from experience as lo 
what they are likely to find most comfortably so since 
people’s palates and tiSte buds arc similarly constructed 
there are certain general principles as to what they arc most 
likely to enjoy eating. But these general principles are 
dearly not precise, there will be many exceptions, they will 
vary from one community 10 another, and there wilt 
certainly be elements of habit and convention in the 
formation of these principles. 

Notice that the expert may make statements about what 
people are likely to Find comfortable and what they arc 
likely to find nice and these statements may be verified nr 
falsified by events (and the verification of hi$ statements 
will also serve to some extent as a verification of his expert 
status). It would however be misleading if he w ere 10 make 
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statements about what h comfortable, what is nice; if his 
statements ins lead of appearing to be predictions or 
recommendations, were to be inti rpreted as telling people 
what they might to find comfortable to sit in or nice to eat. 

In fact this is nqt at oil likely to happen with comfort, and 
aoc very likely to happen with food. It is rather more likely 
however to happen with wine. '1 fie expert in tins cast 
becomes the 'connoisseur'. He will be knowledgeable and 
an expert not only in the sense that he is likely to be able to 
tell the source and perhaps even the date of a wine by 
tasting it but also that what he says about which wine, are 
good will bt accepted as authoritative and right. When he 
says that one wine is * better ’ than another, however, it may 
sometimes be thought that he is doing something rather 
more than, and different from, making a prediction about 
which wine people in general will prefer. Bus obviously 
wines are for drinking and it ems hardly make sense to use 
any criterion for judging the comparative merits of wines 
other than the extent to which people enjoy drinking them, 
though011c might ceri .linly include under “enjoyment' here, 
not Only the experience at the time but also the after-effects, 
pleasant or otherwise, any curative or toxic properties that 
the wine might have. The connoisseur however might make 
the claim that even though the majority of people would 
prefer A to B, nevertheless B is better *h»n A. What could 
be meant by such a claim and can it be substantiated ? 

Such 3 claim could dearly only ! >e based on Lhe pleasure 
that someone derives from drinking it. He might say that the 
pleasure that the expert derives from B is of a higher quality 
than that derived from A, and that if other people had the 
opportunities and would take the trouble to train their 
palates they too would appreciate this. He is makin g the 
recrunmendatii.m that potentially the pleasure derivable 
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from B is to be: preferred or would in general be preferred 
to that; derived from A. This rcconimer^ticn or prediction 
is in principle verifiable and would seem to provide a 
reasonable basis for t he expert to say that B is belter than A* 

Let us see now how the concept of expert opinion applies 
to the schoolboy*® essays or rather to the field of literature 
in general, 

EKPEET OPINION ANU LITERATURE 

The purposes of literature are considerably less dear-cut 
and more various than the purposes of the chair , t! efood or 
the wine, They may be to inform, to explain, to com¬ 
municate ideas, to stimulate new ways of loo!*Ing at things, 
to amuse, to enten ain, to persuade, to rouse emotions, to 
communicate deep emotional experiences or to provide 
them. It has been said lhal L the study of it [the literary 
entices literature] is, or shoul d be, an mtinuite study of the 
complexities, potentialities and essentia) conditions of 
human nature/ (f, r. lea vis. The Commm Putsuih p* 
184.) The purposes of the schoolboys essay must certainly 
be included among the general purposes of literature* it 
should be an exercise Id achieving one or more of these 
purposes, and its ‘value' should dearly depend on the 
extent to which it does these tilings or is \ bought to be likely 
to do these things. All these purposes, it should be noticed, 
are expressed in terms of the effects which the literature has 
on those who read it; literature is for reading as wine h for 
(Irinkjugi But though drinking is for pleasure, reading need 
not be* 

Clearly the ‘expert 1 about literature - the literary critic, 
the schoolumter, the university don - in expressing an 
opinion about the merits of a certain work, will be partly 
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making an assessment about matters of fact - whether what 
is written is true, accurate, properly spelt and punctuated 
and grammatically expressed (though it is only in certain 
departments of literature that these things will necessarily 
be counted as merits); partly assessing the extent to which 
the work docs to him what it is intended to do - entertain, 
delight, interest, inform, instruct, emotionally move of 
generally improve - and partly making a prediction about 
the extent to which it is likely to do these tilings to other 
people, perhaps especially in some cases a particular class 
of other people, those who are also ‘experts* in the relevant 
held. 

i ltemry critics would be the first to express relief at the 
fact that on the whole they are not expected when w riting 
their criticisms or opinions to attach a precise mark to 
various works as the school master is often impelled to do 
to his essay, though they may sometimes attach 'ratings', 
they may sometimes produce a i ist of the ten 1 best' books of 
the year or of the century, and they will almost certainly 
attach to the books they review .uijeciivca, usually rather 
vague ones of approval or disapproval. To what extent 
then, if any, can it be said that literary 1 merit is a matter of 
fact, objective, and to what extent a matter of taste, 
subjective ? 

There is no doubt that the experts, the literary critics, do 
often write as though literary merit was something objective 
as though them was a sense in which it could be said that 
some books were' better 1 than others and that anybody who 
thought otherwise was just wrongs They would be likely to 
maintain stoutly that majority opinion is not what deter¬ 
mines whether a book is 'good' or not, and it is often 
implied that, though its merit is obviously much more 
likely to be discovered by expert opinion, there is ft sense in . 
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■which that merit would still be * there* w he titer the experts 
discovered it or nol. 

1 hose who disagree with the concept of literary Merit as 
being some thing objective* valid for all men* would 
maintain thus all that the critic can usefully and jtt^dfinbiy 
do by way of assessment is to report on the effect that the 
work has on him, perhaps to suggest reasons why tliis 
effect h as it is, and explicitly or implicitly to make a 
prediction about the effect il is likely to have on other 
people. Any prediction of this kind that lie makes about 
opinions would itself be objective and capable m principle 
of verification or falsification. But again the opinion itself 
remains an opinion, Il is sometimes claimed that literary 
effects arc capable of being exceedingly important; tlie 
study of literature may be regarded 1 not only as a discipline 
in itself, but as :i social and moral force* at once a pro¬ 
phylactic and a remedy for the corruption and degradation 
inherent in our materialistic society" (J. B. Bambornugh, 
Speaafor^ 25 October 1963, describing a conviction at¬ 
tributed 10 F. R, Leavis), But the importance of the effect 
makes no difference to the argument tbit it will vary from 
person to person. 

In admitting the fact that the experts hold strong views 
about their scales of preferences and sometimes, but by no 
means always* agree among themselves on a preference that 
is contrary to majority preference, die subjectivists might 
introduce the idea of a higher quality of pleasure and a 
progression* as a result of expert knowledge and experience, 
from a lower quality to a higher. Ii is a matter of fact for 
example that the writings of Jane Ausioi will generally be 
described as "better that) 1 those of* say, lidgar Wallace* in 
spite of the probability that they have been read and 
enjoyed by many fewer people. Although the phrase 
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'better than" in such a context is hopelessly vague. It h 
u^dn Let us try to consider what might be meant by it. 

An objeedvisi might support such a statement by saying 
dial the works of Jane Austen possess greater li terary merit 
and dial anyone who thinks otherwise is lading in literal y 
appreciation and is just wrong. A subjectivist might reply 
that this is a misleading way of describing the facts. One 
can say that some people prefer Jane Austen, others Edgar 
Wallace, and that though there can be no question of either 
group being right or wrong, it is nevertheless a fact that 
those who study the matter closely and do a lot of reading 
find that r lie pleasure or general benefit they get from Jane 
Austen seems to them to be of a higher quality ; many eases 
are found of people progressing, as they would describe jt 5 
fbm Wallace to Austen a but not many cases, of people 
making a similar change of preference from Ana ten to 
Wallace. (It is possible of course that tins description a& 
* progression 1 may itself be influenced by what would be a 
widely held view that one ‘ought’ to prefer Austen lo 
Wallace.) 

Those who have made such a progression fed entitled 
therefore to recommend that others should do likewise. 
They point to the superior intellectual pleasures dial may 
be derived from the study of E good T literature in the same 
sort of way as the expert on food and drink may dn iw 
attention to the superior tasting-pleasures that may be 
derived from the cultivation of the palate and the study of 
'good 1 cooking. The subjectivist might make the further 
point that he would noc want to express an overall prefer¬ 
ence for one author over another* It all depends - cm one's 
mood, on whether one wants to be relaxed or stimulated 
and so on. And he would say that it is sensible to distinguish 
between the selection that he makes at a particular moment, 
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and the opinion that be expresses about the comparative 
satisfaction, instruction, benefit, that might he derived 
&om reading them under the most suitable conditions. 

'But yet’, the objectivests might reply, ‘everyone knows 
that some books art better than others; this alternative way 
of describing it can't disguise the fact that either a book has 
literary merit or not. And once this is admitted to be n 
matter of opinion, there are no standards, everything is 
si lifting and chaos reigns.’ Objectivism also tend to feel Lhat 
the subjectivist view degrades the importance of liter mure 
and the intcjlcctu.iJ and aesthetic delights that can be 
derived from it. 

To the first objection the subjectivist would reply that 
there are certainly no absolute standards in the matter, and 
that 1 literary merit’ as it seems to be thought about by his 
opponent is a myth; he b thinking about it in the wrong 
way and the objection begs the question. He would go on to 
say that the absence of absolute standards, va i i d for all men, 
and the emphasis on opinion or taste need in uo way lessen 
the pi sures, perhaps (he improvement, to be derived from 
literature, or alter the fad that such experiences are usually 
regarded by those who have bad them as preferable to the 
pleasures of the table. 

This, discussion of literary merit is nt a deliberately 
inexpert level. The experts, and perhaps even more the 
knowledgeable amateurs, tend to be emotion ally involved 
and they may well fed that what has been said here shows 
ins ufficient knowledge. I would suggest tliat the prineip 1 
of what Is happening and the subjectivity of value judge-' 
meats do not depcndai all on deta ils of wh a i these judgements 
ore or how they arc arrived at. 

The arguments a!unit the subjectivist view of value 
judgements of beauty tend to be similar to those we have 
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been considering in discussing literary merit. Let us take 
a look at them, 

VALUE JUDGEMENTS OF BEAUTY 

Nest to value judgements about ethics those about beauty 
are the trickiest and most difficult to discuss. In the past 
certainly, though this is probably less true today, views 
about tliirni have often been held with passion and in any 
discussion it is advisable to tread warily and to treat 
delicately notions which are likely to be emotionally 
cherished as well as being entertained with strong 
intellectual conviction. 

An enormous amount has been w ritlen about the theory 
of beauty or the philosophy of beauty, and in a brief 
discussion there is the inevitable risk that wc lay ourselves 
oj'cn to the charge of oversimplification, In particular wc 
shall try to show hotv the general arguments wc have been 
developing about value judgement apply to value judge¬ 
ments of beauty, and wc shall consider especially the 
contrast betw een the objective and the subjective view of 
the matter. It is hardly necessary to say that any detailed 
consideration of the qualities which make a thing beautiful 
would be irrelevant. 

There is not much doubt that the view that has been 
most strongly held by philosophers in the past, from Plato 
onwards, has been the objective one - that is that bcauty in a 
sense is soineLiiing that is then', that whether an object is 
beautiful or not is a matter of fact and not a matter of 
opinion nr taste, and that value judgements about beauty 
ate true or false, right or wrong. 

Plato bdieved that there were two orders of reality, the 
world of everyday experience, of becoming and change, 
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which Wes not truly real, and ih world of ultimate, 
unchangeable reality* the world of 4 Forms \ These forms 
were such entities as Absolute Beauty* or Goodness* or 
Squareness or Justice* and a particular object in the world 
of appearance# wm beautiful in so far as it participated in. 
the Form of Absolute Beauty or in so far as that Form was 
manifested in the object. Whether a tiling was beautiful or 
cot was therefore a matter offset The following quo* a tin™ 
from Plato and others arc examples, of the generally held 
view of the objectivity of beauty. 

Your lovers of tights and sounds ddighn in beautiful tones 
and colours and shapes and m ail the works of art into which 
the#e enter; but they have not ihc power ofthought to behold 
and to take delight in the nature of Beauty itself* 

That power to approach Beauty and behold it a?, it is m 
itself is rare indeed, platOj The Republk s Irani, by F, Com- 
ford i p. 179. 

Wh j i may we suppose to be the felicity of the man v. ho sees 
absolute beauty in its. essence, pure and unalloyed. wilts . . . is 
able to apprehend divine beauty where it exists apart and 
alone ? pUTQ f Th* Symposium, trutt. by W, Hamilton, p, 95. 

Beauty Consists in ft certain size and arrangement of parts. 
ARISTOTLE, Pp&m, 

.,. the statement* nut I think contradicted by the unsophisti¬ 
cated mind, that judgements of taste claim to be valid for all 
men. while judgements on whal is agreeable arc purely sub¬ 
jective, H, p„ Care itt* Tk& Theory 0 / p. 6. (In the 

context he is using the phrase 'judgements of taste' to refer 
to judgements about what things are beautiful.} 

-. . it (beauty) does doim that its recognition is universally 
valued for humanity* that is to say is in a sense w trnn\ Ibid, 

P- 7 * 
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... those who have prd.Ltis.cd more aits than erne, in n gttaltt 
decree men than those who have apprcdutcd many* are aware 
that in every picture in every in, and wherever it is found in 
nature, in a dance, in the sea, in tragedy, u\ a sunset* and in 
music, beauty is unequivocally beauty. Ibid., p, 12. 

Kam holds truly that in an aesthetic experience we do be Sieve 
ourselves to be in some sense right; that to it, unlike dur 
gustatory experiences, we give objective value* Ibid., p, 72. 

Il has been more comm only suppled that the beautiful 
may be defined as that which produces certain effects upon our 
Ice! mg*.; and the tondusiou which follows from this - namely, 
that Judgements of taste arc merely svb/scxmc - that precisely 
the samt thing rcuy s according to circumstances, be both 
beautiful amt not beautiful - has very frequently been drawn. 
The conclusions of this chapter suggest a definition of beauty 
whidi may parti ally explain and entirely remove the difficulties 
which have led to this error. It appears probable that the 
beautiful should be defined as that of which the admiring 
contonpLition fc good in itself. That h to say: To assert that a 
1 -1: rLg is beautiful is to assert that the cognition of it is an essential 
dement in one of the intrinsically valuable wholes we have 
been discussing; bo that the question whether ii is, truly beautiful 
or not, depends upon the vbjerrioe question whether the whole 
in question is or is not truly good, and does nut depend upon 
die question whether k would or would not excite particular 
fed ings in particular persons. g.e.moorHj Primipia Biitka* 
p. 201 . 

Passages expressing Llie contrary opinion arc, certainly 
until recent I y 5 less frequently to be found in the writings of 
philosophers. David Humt, the dgktecmh-ccntury Scot¬ 
tish philosopher, summed the matter up succinctly thus: 

Handsome and beautiful, on most otsnions, is not an absolute 
bin a relative quality and pleases m by no thing but its tendency 
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to produce stEk end that is agreeable. A Tfffllise &f 1 Jumna 
Nemm III. Hi. i 

T here is no doubt that a strong reason in the past for 
m*intflfnlng the objectivity of beauty lias been the feeling 
thiit if it were subjective its worth and importance would be 
diminished ^ That (he niceness of Food is a matter of tMte a 
subjective, has probably been almost always generally 
agreed by mankind, bin the beauty of art or of nature 
arouses in us feelings which seem to be of so much more 
eleva Led and sublime a character that to say that this too is a 
matter of tasic or subjective has seemed to many people to 
be degrading the pleasures of aesthetic appreciation down 
to the level of the pleasures of the table* 

This feeling about the imriimc worth or imixmanto of 
beauty, that it is something which is not only valid for all 
men, absolute, but also that it should be pursued for its own 
Sake, is well illustrated by the following passage from G. E. 
Moore: 

Lei ui imagine one world exceedingly beautiful. Imagine it as 
beautiful as you can, put into i( whatever on this earth you moat 
admire - mountains, rivers, the sea, trees, and sunsets, scars 
and moon. Imagine these all combined in the most exquisite 
proportions* so that no one thing inr-. flgmnsK another* but each 
contributes to increase the beauty of the whole. And then 
imagine the ugliest world you can possibly conceive. Imagine it 
simply ene heap of fihh, containing everything that is mast 
disgusting to us* for whatever reason* and the whole, as far as 
may be, without one redeeming feature., *, The only tiling we 
are not entitled to imagine b that any human being ever tuts 
or oxij by any possibility* cm, live in either, can ever see and 
enjoy the beauty of the one or hale the foulness of the other. 
Well, even so* supposing them quite apart from any possible 
contemplation by human beings; still, is it irrational to hold 
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: I: it it in better that lie beautiful world should exist, than Ac 
mt which is ugly ? Frindpia Ethica* Chapter 3, 

This passage was wriitcn in criticism of Sidjrwkk, who 
had said: 

No erne would consider it rational to aim At The production of 
beauty in external nature, apart from any possible content- 
pktion of it by human beings. 

It is interesting dial tlus same thought is echoed by a later 
writer: 

No one now imagines that a work of art lying on m uninhabited 
island has absolute value, CLIVE BELL, GfnjKiatiflVi p. 61, 

Most people today would. S think* agree with Sidgwick 
and Bell rather than Moore, * Better in what way and for 
what purpose ? + one would want to ask him. For the notion 
of good-iu-itself would seem on analysis to be somewhat 
empty and meaningless, 111 due particular ease it Smns to 
us that it ls not * be tter in-ifKiP hut rather , 4 preferablc-m- 
imagme* that Moore must mean, and can only sensibly 
menn 3 though no doubt he would have denied this himself. 
Notice that if we shift the emphasis to individuals taking 
pleasure from looking at various objects rather than the 
intrinsic merits that the objects are supposed to have, not 
only do we find ourselves talking in terms that are readily 
intelligible about martens that arc derived from experience* 
but a whol e set of philosophical problems connected with 
the notion of* good-uwtselF fade away. 

in many spheres the idea of intrinsic value is less readily 
accepted now than it was. Just as people are more likely to 
regard value in economies as dependent and relative so they 
are less likely to believe that absolute, objective beauty is a 
sensible or possible concept. This shift in opinion is 
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certainly caused in pati by the increasing realization that 
different people a.t different times and places have derived 
pleasurable aesthetic experience in very vrn ions ways. The 
more this happens the hut Jei it is to maiutain the position 
that value judgements of beauty are ’’valid for all men \ that 
*in an aesthetic experience we are in some sense right \ 

It is perhaps also true that experts today arc more likely 
than they have sometimes been in the past to frame their 
opinions in the form of recommendation anti advice rather 
than in the form of a dogmatic statement of value* They are 
more likely to suggest that a rewarding aesthetic experience 
may be The result of a detailed study of a work of art, more 
likely to say ‘If you draft enjoy that I am sorry for you* 
than *!f you don’t think that's beautiful, you’re wrong. 1 

Again; &s a matter of experience, it can be discovered that 
an aesthetic experience can be no less pleasurable, elevated* 
sublime, even though ir is seen not to be valid for all men* 
that its vjduc is not diminished, because different people get 
aesthetic satisfaction in different ways, and standards are 
not claimed to be absolute. 

Wc have drawn attention to the fact that value judgements 
of beauty today are perhaps less generally agreed than they 
have sometimes been in the past, that they arc Jess p valid for 
all tpeu\ and we have suggested this as a contributory 
reason for the weakening of the notion of the objectivity of 
beauty, life important however to notice again that what is 
being referred to is not merely aimnvrja/ opinion (still less a 
majority one) but a necessary one. If a judgement about a 
chair being comfort able was agreed by everyone who had 
ever sat in it (and as a matter of interest one is likely to find 
greater agreement about chairs being comfortable than 
about pictures being beautiful), no one, 1 think, would want 
to claim that it was objective, nor would it be likely that the 
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phrase 'valid for all men* would be applied to it in the same 
sense as it has been applied to judgements about beauty. It 
would still be felt i hat someone might come along and find 
it uncomfortable, and if he did we would not want to say 
that he was wrong. The phrase ‘valid for all men' has 
normally been used not to describe an empirical fact but to 
imply a rteeestmy validity end we would certainly not feel 
this about the chair being comfortable. 

In other words a universal consensus of opinion about 
comfort docs mit make people feel that such judgements arc 
objective, and the basic reason of course is that it is recog¬ 
nized that what is being talked about is a rekabmldp 
between an object and a person, or the senses of that 
person. And it seems contrary to common sense (and in 
general to experience) t« suppose that the effects of this 
relations hip/mar necessarily be the same or dun there is any 
sense of the word in which they 'ought 1 always to be the 
same. To talk about the comfort of choirs 1 $ to describe a 
private experience. To make an objective statement 
(‘Every chair in this mom is occupied’) is to describe a 
public fact. 


SUMMARY 

1 l has been suggested in this chapter that there is no reason 
why the arguments winch apply to die pleasures of the 
senses of the less elevated kind (comfort-pleasure, food- 
ms ring pleasure) should not similarly apply in principle to 
the pleasures of a more elevated kind which we call 
aesthetic. And we have suggested also that similar argu¬ 
ments apply lu die intellectual experiences, pleasurable and 
otherwise, which are deri ved from literature. 

With regard to comfort and food, tastes differ; there are 
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no objective absolute standards but certain very useful 
empirical principles which “experts" may to some client 
discover and develop* These are die pleasures which come 
through the senses of touch and of taste, We have suggested 
that there seems no reason to suppn>sc that the pleasures 
which come through the senses of smell or hearing Qt 
sight are different in kind. Different people take pleasure 
from looking at, smelling or listening to differ*: ui things j 
there arc no objective standards but certain general prin¬ 
ciples and in some respects considerable agreement. 
Againj different people are affected in different ways by 
the study of literature. The effects which certain writings 
and paintings and music have on some people inav be very 
important, very sublime, but it still remains the case yhaft 
there are no objective absolute standards, merely a large 
number of individual relationships between a person and 
what he reads, sees or hears. We might al jo add, though this 
would be too large a question to explore in derail here, that 
different people fin i different things funny* once more 
there are no objective standards but certain rather elusive 
general principles. Different people again fall in love with 
differen t members of die opposite sex: there arc no objec¬ 
tive standards here, m rules that are * valid * fur nil men - 
and how fqjrtimite for the future of the race that this is so. 1 
And if there is talk of a lack of objectivity degrading 
value of what is being experimeed one might protest that 
there is surely no more elevated emotion than that of fallin g 
in love. 

As a postscript to tinchaj ster it is interesting 10 speculate 

T. *Ss attraction is bo purely a question tif the tartfe of the 
individual that the wise man never argue* about it/ p + o. 
wo be ii ousb, The Mum mih Two Lift /-£vj mid Other Slorim* 
P* 4S- 
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on the extent to which language h;L\ inilucnccd, or been in¬ 
fluenced by, the way in which we think about the objectivity 
or otherwise of certain qualities. In English, the adjective 
‘beautiful’ is derived from the noun ‘beauty’; whereas the 
noun ‘niecncss* is derived from the adjective ’nice’. 
Therefore, it mi?d it he suggested, wc lend to think of beauty 
as m objective entity of which various things may he more or 
less * full % but since the adjective ‘nice’ came before the 
noun we are less likely to objectify the quality. It might also 
be suggested that the language reflects the notion of those 
who formed it. It would be relevant to consider too the 
further point that the English noun is derived from the 
French adjective beau and that yet another noon' bcamifuJ- 
ncss’ fused by clive dell. Civilisation^ p, 63) his been 
derived from the adjective * beautiful’, 

Extrdm 

1. * If A is better than B, and B is better than C, then A is 
better than C. 1 Comment. 

2, Do you make 3 distinction between poems you like 
and poems you think good ? If so, what arc your criteria ? 

3. The following is on extract from a letter to The Tunas 
from Sir Hugh Casson (30 September 1963), 

I am delighted to know that no final decision on the colour 
[of a new London bus] has been made and hope it will not he 
determined by finan ce alone. To be guided in these matters 
by money values means really to he guided by no values at all. 

Analyse carefully the last sentence. Do you agree with it ? 

4, Consider and discuss the criteria you would use if you 
had to judge the following contests. To what extent would 
they be matters of fact, and to what extent matters of taste ? 

T-* 
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Would you be likdy to have to compare the amount by 
which A was better than B in one respect with the amount by 
which B was better than A in another? 

L A Drill Competition 
it A Flower Show 

iii. A Music Competition 

iv, A Beauty Contest 


5. An article in the Ofamrer about advertising (Paul Ferris, 
22 September 1963) tells of a new way of testing consumer 
reactions by an eye-camera which measures changes in the 
pupil of die eye when it looks at things. 


'The consumer is not an accurate reporter oi his desires\ 
said a man at Interpublic {An American advertising agency J< 
"Instead of asking him if he likes a proposed advertisement or 
container, and ktting loose his inhibitions and ration;ilb-atioj 1 ^, 


tbeinmt ig)6lOrlhows him the object and observes what happens 
to his pupils. His eye movements can be plotted at the same 
lauCy and a diagram prepared showing how he reacted to 
different parts of the ad. hirst, he doesn't know how he 1 * 
supposed to respond. Second he can t do anything About it. 
That T s the beauty of this." 


Du you think that you arc an accurate reporter of your 
JcsitLs ? Discuss whether ihk method is likely to lead to a 
truer assessment of individual evaluations. 


6. 1 Sure iu die independence! confident of die future of 
Britain, the Daily Express is rooted in the hearts of the 
people. 

It b Britain's greatest newspaper. 1 

Daily Express 3 31 December i960. 
Discuss the possible criteria for this claim. 
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7. 4 The comfortable is everything that is or wffl be so called 
by those who have employed or shall employ the name/ 

(a} Do yon agree ? 

(A) For 1 comfortable" substitute Sublime(It then 
becomes a quotation from the Indian philosopher Bene¬ 
detto Croce.) Do you agree now ? 

S + Discuss whet] aer the person who described a racism as f a 
hcEzd-switch for the discovery of buried treasure* not a birch 
twig for the castigation of offenders T took li subjective or 
objective view of the matter. 

9- \ , is too good a critic to nudge a production from the 
surface only ; instead he makes it Ids business to look at the 
play in depth and assess it in terms of real values/ 

(Fruits an advertisement for the Sunday Telegraph in the 
LizimGT) 17 October 1963-) 

Analyse the likely meaning of 'rial values' in this context. 

10. In a review in the Nm Statesman (25 October 1963} 
1 ‘rofessni D, W. Harding writers that both the authors whose 
books he is reviewing : 

would presumably agree in drinking shat Literature and science 
each achieve its own form of precision in die use of language: 
science irn analytic precision in which a statement means one 
thing only* literature a controlled suggestion of multiple 
extensions beyond the apparent sense of ihc statement, with a 
consequently greater faithfulness to the complexity of total 
Mxies of mind. 

i %cus* vr 1 letter this view of the use of language in litera¬ 
ture agrees w ith that of Mr Bernard Mayo referred to on 
page 3 ^ 
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11. Four boys are trammed in three diiTereait subjects and 
an order of merit is produced tor all the subjects combined. 
Does this necessarily involve ibe use of a Cardinal as well as 
an Ordinal Scale } (See page i2cl) 

12 , Comment on the following: 

And it ii just this same fact - the fact that, on any 4 subjective* 
inter pr eta tine the very same kind of thing which* under some 
dmim^ijiitixsj is better than another, would, under others* be 
worse - which constitutes* so far m I can see, the fiindamenti] 
objection to ah 1 subjective 1 interprctailniK. &* MOOR/:, 
# The Conception of Intrinsic Value*, in PhiiasopMcai Studies, 
FP* 256-7* 


13 . From Boswell's Life of Dr johmmt: 

boswelL: A worthy carman will get to heaven is well as Sir 
Isaac Newton* Yet* though equally good, they will not have she 
Same degree of happiness. 

JOH N so ?f: Probably not. 

[Boswell goes on to say:] 

Upon thii subject I had race before Sounded him, by men* 
lion mg the law Reverend Mr Brown of Utrecht's image; 
that a great Lind small glass, though equally full did not hold 
ms equal quantity; which he threw out to refute David Hume s 
saying, that a little miss, going to dance at a ball, in a fine new 
dress, was s$ fcappy as a great orator after haying made an 
eloquent and applauded speech. After some thought, Johnson 
said* 4 1 come over Co the Parson." jambs boswell, The 
Life t?/ DrJ&fmsm} Vd. II, p, 207- 

Do you agree with Lhc parson or with Hume ? 

Discuss, 

14 + A thing is good insofar as it exemplifies in concept. 

This means that (1) the thing 1 ms a certain name* (2) this 
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sumc has a meaning defined by n set of prOpariSj, mad (j) 
tlie tiling possesses nil tile properties Cdninineti in the meaning 
of the name, A chair Is a good chair if it actually and sensibly 
has the properties that define the concept 'chair 1 , * f - 
77ie absohilevetf or relativity of valm b an pgc-otd question. 
Its resolution is very simple. The question h whether there is 
an absolute norm of value, that 1% a universal measure, in 
compnri rm with which cwy other value is determined. The 
answer ta, yes, there is. The universal norm of value for each 
ibir.g h the thing's own name, Norm equals name. Whenever 
3 judyic a thing w-, to its value, 1 compare the meaning of its name 
with the properties of tlie thing itself.. *. 

Is value objective or subjective* The answer again is very simple ; 
The axiom of value is obji'cmx. Ii is valid for ever? rational 
being whatsoever*. -. Whenever a being think s rationally, that 
t% combine concept with objects, then he will have a term id 
Ms language which connotes that a concept corresponds to an 
object and, vice versa, and this h the tom that in our languages 
h called ‘good ‘in*'.. * etc Formal or axiological value thus 
is objective. But its application is tabjeeme* It may well be 
possible that nvftinE I call good yon call bad, and what I call bad 
you call good. But tins is a matter of application of axiolcgy 
and not of axiology iisdfi . * * 

Whcneiw anybody thinks that a thing fulfils its definition he 
will call it good, uud whenever he thinks ii docs not fulfil its 
definition he will call it bad; and thus he will confirm axiology. 
Whether he rightly or wrongly thinks that a thing fulfils its 
definition is a different question - nor one of axiology but one 
of its application* R. s. hArtman, Value Tfattry as a Formal 
System* {* Axiology * h defined earlier in the article to the 
tci&ice of vain.:.) 


Discuss the view of value set out in. these extract fu parti¬ 
cular consider the application of the view to a work of art - 
e,g, a picture. 
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Supplementary passages 

Some quotas ions illustrating objective and subjective 
views df literary merit: 

(x) L 1 What is the greatest work ever written in the English 
language? Hamlet* phixip toykbee* Obiter wr* 8 
January 101 . 

iL In a letter to the Observer a week later Dr R R t Lea vis 
writes \ .. he (Mr Toynbee) takes the category “ great ” 
seriously and seems 10 think he means something by 
calling Hamkt great \ 

(2) The one thing I most emphatically do not ask of a critic h 
that he tdls me what I might to approve df or condemn. I 
have no objection to his idling me what works and authors he 
likes and dislikes, w. h. audfN> The Dyer's Hand and Other 
Essays. 

lliis was quoted in the Sunday Times of 21 Jantya ry 1963 by 
Raymond Mortimerj who went on to say: 

Alm ost all readers will agree with this lixsf excerpt. Critics 
cannot qualify their every judgement with the words B I believe 
i\m * or ' in my view' (Mr Auden would never allow himself to 
be so tedious); but by their tone they can imply this q ual. Scad cm. 
If they display a wish to lay down the law they must be inexperi¬ 
enced, conceited or puritanical 

(3) In comparing the merits of different versions of some 
essays by IX H. Lawrence, the reviewer (D, J. Enright) 
writes: 

To make these early versions available h one thing. To assert 
again and again that they are superior to the Studies t os Dr 
Arnold does, is another thing altogether: a great big untruth. 
Neii? Statesman, 10 August 1962. 
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(4) 1 1 believe myself that books an* good or bad: 1 am not 
a subjectivist . 1 pfiltp toys; i:e, letter in Ew&uiit&r* 
June jyfio« 

(j) The work*; I admired were what they dearly were* aod the 
grounds of my admiration were truth as 1 certainly hadn't put 
there myself. . b 1 sec no- possibility sit nil of questioning the 
nature and conditions of the value of these things. f. r> 
LEAVIS, The Qrtmntirt Pursuit, p. 231, 

( 6 ) The critic, one would suppose* if he is to justify his ex¬ 
istence, should endeavour to discipline his personal prejudices 
and cranks - tarts 10 which we are all subject - and compose his 
differences with m many of his* fellows as possible in 1 he common 
pursuit of ifue judgement. t p s r ELIOT, The Famnm &f 
Critkhm. 



6 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY 


As we hflvc already remarked the main occupation of 
scientists is to examine* analyse and explain the physical 
world they find around them. This physical world has been 
examined and thought about also in a rather less scientific 
way by philosophers. 

The scien ti sts have weighed and measured and come to 
conclusions which have been of great use lo mankind in 
enabling them, to some extent at least, to control and make 
predictions about the natural world. 

The philosophers have speculated and asked awkward 
questions about the ha-is of the knowledge with which the 
scientists were operating, about the validity of the facts 
which the scientists have taken for granted. We shall now 
examine in some detail the questions which the philoso¬ 
phers have asked and the speculations in which they have 
indulged and try to decide to what ex tent, if any, Lhe ques¬ 
tions arc answerable and the speculations profitable. 

In the early days of philosophical speculation there was 
much controversy about the possibility of what was called 
'a priori 1 or innate knowledge, that is to say of knowledge 
with which one was l orn and which was not derived from 
experience. One was said to be born with the potent Utility for 
knowledge rather than the knowledge itself, for obviously 
it wot: id be hard to maintain and still harder to prove that a 
new-born infant htete anything very much in the ordinary 
sense of knowing. 

But whether or not one agreed about the possibility of 
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any sort of a priori' knowledge there could hardly be serious 
dbagrectnent with the claim ih fit most of our know ledge of 
the eternal, physical world must come to us through our 
senses* It may come to us persona Ely, directly, as when vve 
* know 1 that there are two chairs in this room because we 
are sitting in one and have our feet on die other. Or it may 
come in us in a sense indirectly as when we 'know 1 that 
Hngland lost the Test Match against Australia which 
finished yesterday, because we read about k in the news¬ 
papers. In the second am wc acquired the 'knowledge* 
through our eyes, not by seeing it happen, but by reading 
about it* but what w e read was written 5 we hope and assume, 
by someone who was himself an eye-witness. In other 
words, all that mankind collectively 'knows* about the 
physical world is derived front the collective sense* of 
mankind] though this * knowledge 1 may be passed on from 
one individual to others. 

It will have been noticed that in the preceding para¬ 
graph 1 know ! and * knowledge J have been written^ perhaps 
rather Lrritaringty, in inverted commas* This has- been as a 
reminder that what we mean by * knowing* in thi$ context is 
at present under invesrigatioQ, the concept of our knowledge 
of the external world is what we are examining, and one of 
the questions that b going to be asked is whether we really 
know this or whether it is all illusion. 

We might also make the poi at at tills stage that there have 
been extensive investigations recently into the possibilities 
of extra-sensory perception (E.SJ\), that is, acquiring 
knowledge of the external world by means other than 
perception through our normal five senses. Atony people 
claim ihai ihe reality of this lias already been convindjagfy 
established. If this is so 3 it will be interes ting to see (though 
the question will be a ‘merely verbal 1 one) whether tile 
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facts wiU be dscribed by raying that the age-old claim that 
all our knowledge of the external world comes to us through 
our senses b now seesi to be false, or by saying that there is 
another^ sixth* sense. 

For the moment we shall disregard this possibility, 
partly because we are describing what has been said and 
thought about the matter before the possibility of E S P. 
was mooted; and partly because it seems certainly true that 
□i any rate a very large proportion of our knowledge comet 
to us through our five senses. How oertain, how secure is 
this knowledge ? 

A common starting point in investigating this question is 
for the student to be asked to focus Ms attention on some 
ordinary physical object such as a penny and to consider 
what we really know about it 

Commonsense would think of h as a material thing 
possessing at any moment certain 1 qualities 1 or 1 properties 1 
- brownncsS; roundness, coolness* hardness* smoothness} 
or describablc by certain adjectives - brown* round* cool* 
etc* But it is easy to demonstrate how* in a senses "unreal 1 
these properties seem to bc 3 to what extent they arc matters 
of appeara nce rather than of reality ; how rehitwe Lhcy are; 
how they depend on the observer; how, therefore* they are 
Subjective 1 rather than "objective 1 . 

This is perhaps most obviou sly Hem in the case of colour, 
and we cannot do better than quote the demonstration of 
this point by the man who is perhaps the most famous 
philosopher of the century, Bertrand Russell hi the first 
chapter of his book Tftff Prohkms of Philosophy he is discus^ 
sing a tabic: 

Although I believe that the table is "really" of the same colour 
all over* the parts that reflect the light look much brighter 
than the other parts* and ttsme parts look white because of 
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rdkcterd Light. I know ibal, if I move, the parEs that rcflrcJ the 
light will be different so ihai the apparent distribution of 
colours on (he ta ble will change, It Follows that if several people 
are looking at the tabic at the same moment, no two of them will 
see exactly the same di stribution of colonic, because no two can 
see it from exactly the same point of view* and any change In 
the point cf view makes some diungc in the way the light is 
reflected. ... It is evident. . . that there is no colour which pre* 
eminently appears to be rite colour of the table* or even of any 
one pat ricular part of the table - it appears 10 be of different 
Colour:, from different points of vicw 3 and there is no reason for 
regarding some of iheae as more really its colour than others 
And we know t ha t even from a given point of view the colour will 
seem different by artificial lights or So a colour-blind man, ot to 
a man wearing blue spectacles., while in the dark there will he no 
colour tit all, though to touch and hearing the table will he 
unchanged. This colour h not something which b inherent 
in the table, but something depending upon the table and the 
spcci.,!tor and the way the light falls cm the table. When, in 
ordinary life* we speak of rfe colour of she table, we only mean 
the sort of colour which it will seem to have to a normal specta¬ 
tor from an ordinary point of view under usual conditions of 
light. But the other colours which appear under other con¬ 
ditions have fust as good □ right to be considered real; and there¬ 
fore to avoid favouritism, we ate compelled to deny that in 
itself, die table has any one particular colour. Op. cIl, pp, E, 9, 
to + 

Russel] then goc* cm to demonstrate that similar argu¬ 
ments apply to other qualities. 

Even if we take what might be thought of as the fised geometrical 
physical property of its rectangular shape we have in admit that 
it does in fact look different from different points of view* that 
the 1 real' shape is not whut we see; it is somctiiiisg mfetted from 
what we see. And wfiar w r e see is constantly changing in shape 
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as wc move about the room ; *0 that ber^ again the seem 

not w give us the truth shorn; the table itself., but only about the 
appearance of the tz-bic. Op, rii. 5 p, 11. 


BERKELEY'S VIEWS THE EXTERNAL WQKLD 

Considerations of this kind led some philosophers* notably 
Bishop Berkeley (1635-1753)* to doubt whether physic: *3 
objects in the ordinarily tempted « could be said to 
exist as all. It will be useful to take a look, by Considering 
some quota! Ions, at hh line of though f. His views about 
these things were expounded mainly in his Trmtiss Con¬ 
cerning ike Prmdpks of Human Knowledge nod his Three 
Dialogues bvmam Hylos md Pkilmofflt in Opposition to 
Sceptics md Athasts* He opens Pan I of the Mnapks by 
propounding at once his main thesis? 


I. Object# oj Hnman kmmkdgc. It is evident to anyone who 
takes Ei purvey of the objects of human .knowledge* that they 
arc either idmx actually fi) imprinted on the senses, or d&e 
such as an (2) perceived by attending to the passions and 


operations of the mind, or lastly, ideas (3) formed by help of 
memory and imagination^ either compounding, dividing or 
hardy representing those originally perceived in the afore- 
md ways. By sight I have die ideas of light md colours with 
their several degree md variation^ By touch I perceive, for 
exam pie, hard and soft, heat and cold, motion and resistance, 
and of all these more or less either is 10 quantity or degree. 
Smelling hirmfihe^ me with odours.; the pakte wirh Umw; and 
hearing convey* sounds to the mind in all their variety of tone 
arid coittpcKirihm And as several of ihc^e are observed to 
accompany each other, they come m be marked by one name, 
and sn 10 be reputed one thing. Thus, for eKampk, a certain 
colour, tii&te, smell, figure and consistence having been observed 
to go toother, ire accounted one distinct thing,, signified by 
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the tnmc apple. Other collections of constittnc a rtonc, q 
tree* 1 bQ®k t and ihc like sensible thiojp; which, as they ncc 
pleasing or disagreeable* excite the Parians of love, hatred, 
jay* grief Lind so forth, EUbkeley, Principle^ p_ 113, 

There is no difOctiky in seeing what Bcrkdey means by 
his ihree-ibld division of ideas, The ideas 1 imprinted on the 
senses > or our sensations, have often been called by philo¬ 
sophers in more recent limes *sense-data\ There are 
secondly tho.se ideas which we should call hopes or fears or 
desires or the like; and there are thirdly 1 lie ideas of remem¬ 
bering or imagining. 

Ho goes on: 

i AfiriJ~sptri(-i&uh But besides all tint endless variety of 
ideas or objects of knowledge, there is likewbc something which 
knows or perceives them, and exercises divers opmnians, as 
willing, imagining, remembering about them. This perceiving, 
active being is what I call mind* spirit* soui or tnyirlf. By which 
words I do not denote any one of niy ideas* but a thing entirely 
distinct from them, wherein i/jtfy exist f or* which is the same 
tiling, whereby they are perceived; for the existence of an idea 
consists in being perceived. * *. 

As to what is said of tht absolute eiditaice of unthinking 
thing* without any relation to their being perceived, that seems 
perfectly unintelligible, Their tm is perripi, nor is it possible 
they shootd have any existence, nut of the minds or thinking 
things which percrivt them. 

IV. The vulgar opinion involves a mttradictim. Ii h indeed an 
opinion strangtiy prevailing amongst men* shat houses, mount- 
tains, rivers* and in a wort! all sensible objects have an existence 
nanmi] or real, distinct from thdr being perceived by die 
under* 1 ending, Bui with how grail aq assurance nnj acquits- 
cencesoever this principle maybe entertained in the world; 
yet v. hoever ^hah find in his heart 10 call it in question, may, if 
J mistake noi, perceive it to involve a manifest contrjdictioik 
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For whiLE arc the fcrcmentiQacd objects bin the * In n r: • we 
jChiTu-^TE-f by sense* and what do we perceive besides ear mm 
Mew m s£tm.thm; and is it nos plainly repugnant that any one 
of thesis or any combination of them should exist unperceivcd ? 
V. Cause of this prevalent error. If we thoroughly examine this 
tenet, it will, perhaps, be found ax bottom to depend on the 
doctrine of dbiirvct ideas. For can there be a nicer strain of 
abstraction than 10 extinguish the existence oi seiirible objects 
from their being perceived, 30 as 10 conceive them existing 
unpercrived ? Light and colours, heat and cold, extension and 
figure^ In a word the things we see and Fed, what ate they but so 
many sensations, notions, ideas, or impressions on the &en*e; 
and is it possible to separate, even in thought, any of these from 
perception ? For my pan I might as easily divide n thing from 
itself,,. Hence as it is impossible for me iq nee m feel anything 
without an actual sensation of that thing, so it is impossible for 
me to conceive in my thoughts any sensible thing or object di&- 
tmet front the sensation orperceptaon of if Op. cu.,pp. 113-15. 

We shall discuss later what he calls the doctrine of abstract 
ideas, md consider the effect it had on his thinking. It is not 
difficult, however, to grasp Ms main point; all that we know 
is our sense-data at the moment of our experiencing the m 1 
what reason have we for supposing that they, or anything 
d sc that is somehow related to them, have any existence 
apart from our experience. All that we know tus we sip the 
nectar is the sweetness of the taste. W hat reason have wc 
for supposing that the taste has any existence apart from 
our experience ? Or indeed does it make any seme to talk or 
think about the taste existing apart from our experience ? 

He proceeds with what has become a particularly famous 
and much quoted paragraph: 

VL Some truths there are so near md obvious to the mind, 
that a man need only open his eyes to sec them. Such I take this 
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important one to be,, to wit, rhr.it nil the chair of heaven and 
furniture of the earth* inn word all those bodies which compose 
the mighty frame of the world, have nut any subsistence without 
a mind# that their (esss) is to be perceived or known i ihai 
emseguentiy so long as they are not actually perceived by me, 
or do not exist in my mind or that of any other flripsfttf Spirit* 
they must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in the 
mind some eternal spirit: it bring perfectly unintelligible 
and involving ail the absurdity of abstracztioEj to attribute to 
any single pare: of them an existence independent of a spirit. 
To be convinced of which# the leader need only reflect and try 
to Separate in Ms own thoughts the being of a sensible thing 
from its being perceived. Op. ck.# pp. 115-itL 

With this view of his that physical objects were# in a 
sense, a myth there would obviously also go the view that 
matter# which wa& often thought of as a permanent# objec¬ 
tive substance which possessed the subjective# shifting# 
relative qualities, was a myth also. 

By moiser therefore we are to understand an inert, senseless 
sub&tnncc, in which extension, figure and motion, do actually 
subsist* But it is evident from what wc have already shown, that 
extension^ figure and motion# arc only ideas existing in she mind* 
and that an. idea can be like nothing but another idea, and ihj i 
consequently neither they not their archetypes can exist in an 
unperceimivg substance* Hence it is plain# that the very notion of 
what is called mjrter, or mrpm'al substance* involves u cunira- 
dictinn in 11- Op. ric., p. 117. 

And iigai n, a later paragraph runs: 

I do not argue against the existence of.my one thing that we can 
apprehend# cither by sense or reflection* Thu. tile dungs I 
see with mine eyes and touch with my iiands do tisist, really 
exist, I make oat the iwi question. The only thing whose 
existence wc deny, is rfam which pMbs&pkm call muster or 
corporeal substance. Op. dL t p. 129. 
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It may be the tight that in this last paragraph when he 
says thru. ’ the things I see ,,. do .,.. really exist' he is 
contradicting what has gone before. It is quite clear in the 
context however that by ‘ things ’ he means 1 ideas * and that 
these exist in and only In a mind. Matter however is not an 
idea and therefore cannot exist. 

It is to be hoped that the above quotations will make it 
reasonably clear what Berkeley’s views were. They were 
certainly startling to common sense - e point which is 
perl taps made even more forcibly in the Dialogues where 
Philonous represents Berkeley and Hylas the ordinary man, 
Hybis's initial reaction to what he hms heard ofPhiloncus’a 
views was to say: 

You were represented in Iasi night's eonversatioa as one who 
main rained the most extravagant opinion that ever entered 
into the mind of man, to wit, that there is no such clung as 
material substance in the world. Firii Dialogue, p. 200, 

Berkeley’s 'extravagant opinions’ have been the subject 
of much ridicule and much misunderstanding. The 
common-sense reaction is well exemplified by Or Johnson's 
answer as recounted by Boswell; 

After we came out of church we stood miking for tome time 
together of Bishop Berkeley’s ingenious sopliistiy to prove the 
non-ex isteoce of matter and that ever jibing in the universe is 
merely ideal. 1 observed, that though wc arc satisfied his 
doctrine is not true, it is impossible to refute it. I shall never 
forget the alacrity with which Johnson answered, striking his 
foot with mighty force against a large stone, dll be rebounded 
from it, ‘ I refute it thus*. 

Anyone who reads Berkeley at my length at all can be 
left in no doubt about kite strength of his convictions, the 
certainty with which he thought that his was the right, and 
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indeed theonly possible view, and that anyone who had the 
i ruth pointed out to him and took the trouble to reflect 
upon it could not Tail to agree with Mm . 

ll is dearly important '.lint we should he sure that we 
under t ted just what it was that Berkeley found unsatis- 
filctory and puzzling about the ordinary common-sense 
view, that we should see the problem that he felt he was 
solving. 

Berkeley concemxated his attention on the facts of 
experience .and he certainly renders a service by reminding 
us of what is on reflection obvious, that ail we know of the 
world around us comes to us through our senses. We know 
in the most direct and convincing way possible about the 
ideas of sensation, or the sense^data, that we have, the ideas 
of seeing, hearing, feeling. What is puzzling however is that 
the so-called external ohject "out there’, the thing that 
common sense thinks of as being responsible for the sensa¬ 
tions that we have, seems consistent Ey to elude our grasp. If 
wc ask or think what it is, or what it is realty like, any answers 
seem bound to be in terms of what it looks like or feds like, 
in other words in terms of just those sensations or ideas 
that wc are trying to get behind. 1 1 is true, nf course, that the 
answer which the scientist would give today to the question 
what it is really like, would be rather different, and would in 
3 sense go deeper than would have been the case in Bo; ire- 
ley’s day. And it is interesting that many of the things that 
modem scientists say provide support far Berkeley’s point 
of view. In ail essay on ‘ The Nature of Scientific Philoso¬ 
phy' Professor Herbert Dingle paints our that it is not the 
world of mat e rial objects but experiences themselves which 
are the fundamental data of science. Material objects, he 
says, should be regarded by the scientist merely os con¬ 
ceptions which it is useful to postulate: for certain y utposcs. 
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The peculiar duiMCTcrisTic of sdcuiific philosophy, then, 
may In? repressed in this way. Like all philosophy, its aim h 
c.u organize the whole of experience into a rationally connected 
system, but) unlike ull previous philosophies, it docs out 
accept the world of material object*, located and moving in 
a unique space and dmc, as a necessary starting poinE, hut goes 
back in The original experiences that led to the concept] oo of 
that world for practical end*, md groups; them differently. 
H. dingle, Thi Scientific Adventure pp. 203-4. 

This seems to make in a rather more sophisticated way 
the same paint that Berkeley was making. It may be useful 
to postulate 4 apple J as a name for a group of experiences 
which are found together* but to go on from there id 
suppose that external objects exist ‘out there apart from 
our sensations is a very different matter 

Inc Line of Berkeley's thought about this h best seen by 
quoting a complete paragraph; 

XVI 11 . The existence of external bodies Isanti proof* But though 
k were possible that solid* figured, moveable substances may 
exist without the mind, Corresponding to the ideas wc have of 
bodies, yet hurts u it possible for m to know this ? either wc must 
know n by senseor by reason. As for our senses* by them wc have 
the knowledge only of our sensations Y ideas, or those tilings 
thn t arc immedi Jlcly pcrCciv cd by sCnsGj call them what you will: 
but they do not inform m that things exist without the mind, 
or unpei'ccived, like to those which are perceived. This the 
materialists themselves acknowledge. It remains therefore that 
if wc have any knowledge at all of external things, it must 
be by rtasm* infcrringthctrexifitencc frora what Eh immediately 
perceived by sense. But I do not sec what reason can induce us 
to believe the existence of * iodic* without the mind) from what 
wc perceive, since the very patrons of matter themselves do not 
pretend, there k my mmuwy comectfm betwixt them and <wr 
ideas. 1 say, it is grunted on ah hands (and vvhnt happens in 
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ifresmsi frenzies, and i he like, puts it beyond dispute} that it is 
possible m might be affected with ofif the uha$ Toe hi ; m nm$ s 
though no bodw$ mud tt'iifmti? resernbh)^ then l. Hence it is 
evident the a-uppo^doxi of externa) bodies h doe occupy for 
producing our ideas; since it is granted they are produced 
sometimes, and might possibly be produced always in the 
same order we see them in ai present, without their concurrence* 
Principles j p. izi. 

And at the end of die following paragraph he says: 

If therefore it were possible for bodies to exist without the 
mindj yet co hold they do so must be a very precarious opinion; 
since it is to suppose; without any reason ar all, chat God has 
created innumerable beings that are entirely wiless* tfftd serve 
to no manner of purpose, Prindpks* p, 122. 

Since then, there can be no proof of theii existence, or as 
Berkeley would put it more strongly no reason to suppose 
thBi they exist, or no meaning to be attached to a siutemem 
of their existence ( fi the absolute existence of unthinking 
things are words without a meaning 1 }, the simplest and 
indeed the only course is to deny their separate existence. 
Or to put i i in anothe r way die obj ect just is t he name we give 
to a cerium collection of ideas or sensations, but it is nodi” 
ing else in itself apart from, these ideas. As Berkeley said in 
the first paragraph we quoted above "A certain colour, 
taste, smell* figure and consistence having been observed 
to go together are aocoumed one direct thing ? signified by 
the name apple* 

And, again, ' In truth the object and the sensation are 
the same thingj and cannot therefore be abstracted from 
each other/ Principles V y p. 115; 

It is a fairly obvious corollary that, as we have seen from 
the passages quoted above, Berketey also denied the exist¬ 
ence of matter, that is of' an inert, senseless substance in 
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which extension, figure, motion do ncmally subsist.’ This 
notion would in any case hardly seem scientifically tenable 
today, but it is interesting that Berkeley abolished it for 
reasons rather different from those that we might expect. 
This nr.niter was thought of by earlier philosophers as die 
’substratum 1 which ’supported’ qualities such as exten¬ 
sion 1 1 one abstracted or took away from matter ail these 
qualities, such as colour, hardness, extension, it might well 
he asked what could possibly be left; it could, by definition, 
be nothing that could be sensed or perceived. As ’matter ' in 
this sense therefore is unknown and unknowable it would 
seem reasonable to suggest that it was not a useful postulate 
and had better be abandoned. If 'esse* is ‘fwrdpi\ to suppose 
the existence of something that could by definition not be 
perceived would seem to involve a contradiction. 

Berkeley however abolished matter not because it could 
not be perceived but because it could not perceive. Matter 
was supposed to be on inert, senseless substance in which 
extension etc. subsisted. But since extension and other 
qualities are only ideas, and since ideas can only exist in a 
mind or a perceiving substance, matter w hich is thought of 
os an un perceiving substance cannot support or possess 
ideas or qualities, Existence therefore is denied to matter 
here not because 'esse' is 'per dpi’ but because it is *perd- 
pers'i because, in Berkeley’s words again, 'thereis not any 
other -ubsmnce than spirit or that which perceives'. (This 
is not lospy of course that noticing exists except spirit, there 
are also the ideas which spirits have, but their existence is 
relative and dependent on the existence of the spirits.) 


BERKELEY ANP GOD 

The spirits however are not only human spirits. There is 
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also Gkxf, who played, not unnaturally, a very import not 
part in Berkeley's sell erne of things. To the objection that 
Ills principles would involve 'perpetual annihilation and 
creation \ that 4 1h e objects of sense exist only when they are 
perceived *, that 1 upon shutting my eyes a 11 the furniture in 
the room is reduced to nothing, and hardy upon opening 
them it is again created # (Principles XLV, p. 134)3 he 
answered in the first place by asking the reader to consider 
again ‘whether he means anything by tlie actual existence 
of an idea, distinct from its being perceived * (Principles 
XL V t p, 134). In other words he sticks to his point and Ins 
them that to exist consists in being perceived, with the 
implication that any puzzlement about perpetual dnmhila- 
tion an i creation is derived from the other sense of existence 
the orthodox^ common-sense dew; to raise this objection 
against Berkeley k to miss the [ oint and beg the question. 
And iL is in a similar way that Dr Johnson's Refutation* 
misses the point and begs the question, 

Berkeley, however, also has a second line of defence to 
the perpetual aimihiliaton objection* In the Second Dia¬ 
logue Philnnous Says: 


To me it h evident... dial sensible tilings cannot exist other¬ 
wise than in a mind or spirit. Whence 1 conclude not that they 
have no real existence, hut that seeing they depend not on my 
thought* and have an existence distinct from being perceived 
by me, {here mast softie at her mind i&herein they exist. As sure, 
therefore, as the sensible world really exists, so sure is there an 
infinite, omnipresent Spirit who amnnus and supports it. 
DialogP* * 45 * 


In other words, things go on existing even when no 
human being k perceiving diem because everything is 
always perceived by God* or is an idea in hb mind- 
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This theory of Berkeley** b summed up in n Limerick by 
Ronald Knox and the reply to it: 

There was :i young rosin who said, tf God 

Must think it exceedingly odd 
If he findu that thh tree 
Continues to be 

When there's no one about in the Quad/ 

'Dear Sir, 

Your .inIoniahmciit's odd: 

I am always about in the Quad, 

And that's why the tree 
Will continue to be. 

Since observed by 
Yours faithful!y t 

God/ 

It is interesting that Pillion oust goes on to say; 

Men commonly believe that all things are known or perceived 
by God? because they believe the being of a God a whereas I t 
on the other side, immediately and necessarily conclude die 
bang of 4 God,, because □ El sensible things must be perceived 
by him. Dialogue t p. 24^ 

The feeling therefore that God h needed to ensure tlKr 
existence of nil things w hen no human mind is perceiving 
them (* if they really exist, they are necessarily perceived! by 
an infinite mind : \ k usod ay 11 ptocf of the existence of God 
('therefore there is an infinite mind, or God*). (Btalcguft, 
p. 246.) 

Another important function of God in Berkeley's theory 
was to distinguish between ideas of sensation and what ire 
called ideas nf reflection* that is the idea* which we have 
when we are imagining l flings, seeing ihings in our mind's 
eyes, remembering how things looked, or sounded or 
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Usictl. The distinction which common sense would ni.jkc 
between the ideas til"sensation and refection would he that 
in the one case there h a mater in\ object‘out there J causing 
the sensation and that in the other case there is not, Thb 
course however is obviously not open to Berkeley, He reos 
that t he ideas oireflecrion and memory can be manipulated 
at will hut not the ideas of sensation. ‘There is therefore 
some other will or spirit that produces them 1 (Primipks 
XXIX) p, 127); they arc ^imprinted on the senses by die 
author ofmmtre\ 

The idea*s of sense arc allowed to have more reality m them .. * 
that is,10 be more (i) Strong, (2j orderly and (j) coherent than 
the creatures of the mind; hot this is no argument that they 
cxisi without the mind They are also [4) l«s dependent on the 
spirit, or thinking substance which perceive® them, in that they 
arc excited by the v II of mother and mure powerful spixiL 
PrinciplesXXXtll t p, I2&- 

Furthermore, says Berkeley, from thb superiority of 
ideas of sensation to those of reflection other conditions 
can he drawn i * There is a mind which affects me every 
moment with all the sensible impressions 1 perceive* And 
from the variety, order and manner of there* I conclude the 
author of them to be wise, powerful, and good, beyond 
comprehension. 1 (S&md Dialogue^ P-349,) And again, 1 1 he 
order of our perception shows the goodness of God, but 
affords no proof of the existence of mutter/ (Principles 

LXXII t p. 149,) 

Such then was Berkeley’s theory. For him the only 
realities were spiritual substances or minds and the ideas 
which these minds had. What we call objects are merely 
collections of ideas. \l he supreme mind of God in a sense 
ensures the continuity of these objects by having the ideas 
which constitute them when no other mind is having them. 
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God is also responsible for the order and coherence of die 
ideas of sensation which we human minds experience. This 
philosophical theory is called 1 Subjective Idealism' 
{‘Idealism ’ in this contest of course means the -ism connec¬ 
ted with idem and not that connected with ideals.) 

HUME’S DEVELOPMENT OP SUBJECTIVE IDEALISM 

Before we attempt to criticize Berkeley's views in detail it 
will be interesting and useful to consider briefly bow they 
were developed by the British philosopher who is usually 
thought of - v Berkeley's successor, namely David Hume 
(1711-76). 

Hume wrote widely on many topics; for the moment wc 
are interested mainly in wlm he had to say about the 
existence of physical objects. His methods of philoso¬ 
phizing and wha$ he wrote were of very considerable 
importance. Sir Isaiah Berlin says of him s No mm has 
influenced the history of i MosopMcal thought to 4 deeper 
and more disturbing degree/ (The Age 0/ Enlightenment^ 

lake Bcrkdey + j Hume based his inquiry on die facts of 
experience, our sensations or ideas. Where Berkeley dis¬ 
tinguished between ideas of sensation and ideas of refko 
lion* Hume distinguished between impressions and idem* 
1 1 lie difference/ he says, 1 betwixt these consists in the 
degrees of force and liveliness, with w r hith they strike upon 
the mind, and make their way into our thought or consdoua- 
nes$/ (i> a ¥[ n uub IE, A Treatise of Human Nature I.i* L) It 
is the difference between fading and rhfnkim^ In general 
they are easily distinguishable, 

butj in pardcul.ir instanced they may very nearly approach to 
each other* Thus in sleep* in a fever, in matbc^ or in any very 
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violent emotions nf jqcJj our id zm may approach to our im- 
pr^iom: os* on the other bind, it sometimes hapjmn^ that 
our impressions arc so (aim and low dm wc cannot distinguish 
them from our ideas- 


It Is then an obvious question to nib whether there exist 
material bodies which are separate from these impressions 
smd which in some sense are responsible for them or cause 
them. Hume, who pursued a sceptical, doubting method 
more thoroughly perhaps than any other philosopher before 
or since, regarded material objects as an illusion or fiction 
whose reality could certainly not be proved, but whose 
existence in a sense it might be convenient to assume. 


, . . tlic sceptic . . . must assent to the principle concerning the 
existence of body, though he cannot pretend, by any arguments 
of philosophy, to maintain iii veracity* Nature his not left 
i.Ms to bin choice and has doubtless esteemed it an affair of too 
great importance to be trusted to our uncers ain reasonings Lind 
speculations. We may well ask WMt causes indue* us w bdiev* 
in the exiumes &f body? but it is in vain to ask, Whether thtr$ 
be body c'r mi ? That ii 3 point which we must take for granted 
in all our ceiisuiiitigh. Op. dt t L iv. 2 . 

He then goes on to consider the other, psychological 
question as to why in fact we do believe - and in their 
common-sense moments mankind would be almost 
unanimous in so doing: - in the continued and independent 
existence of material bodies. He says* 


Our reason neither does, not is. it possible it ever should, upon 
my supposition give us an assurance of the continued and 
distinct castmce of body. That opinion must be entirely owing 
to the itmgirmttfm. Op. dt. f 1.3.2, p. tSH. 

1 te go© on to say that we form 1 the opinion of the oon- 
tidued existence of body' because of "the coherence and 
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ccEbLmcy of certain impressions'. f I now proceed*' he 
continues, ‘to examine after what manner these qualities 
£ive rise to so extraordinary an opinion,* (Op cEl, T. l 2.) 

In this examination he describes ordinary commonplace 
ways in which our sensations or impressions of what we 
might cjQ a materia] object fit in with each other or cohere. 
Qsmmon-^nsc would certainly say that this coherence 
between^ for example, our visual impression and our sensa¬ 
tion of touch would be a main test that we apply to deter¬ 
mine whether a table is 4 really there' or not. Another test 
wc might apply if we are wondering whether the table is 
imaginary would be to ihiit our eyes for a bit and see if it is 
still there when we open them again; in other words, to see 
whether the impressions are constanL 

i here is scarce ii moment of my life wherein ... I have not 
occasion to suppose the continued existence of objects* in 
order to connect their past and present appeamsieesu and give 
them such a union with cadi oth er, as I have found* byexperi¬ 
ence, to be suitable to their particular natures and dram** 
stances. Here, then, I am naturally led to regard die world os 
something real and durable, and as preserving its existence 
even when, it is no longer present to my perception ., ■ Op- dt,* 
i iv. 3, 

But though this is how he is 4 led in regard the world *, he 
docs not consider that any son of proof has been provided. 
He is merely describing reasons why wc do in fact form ‘$0 
extraordinary an opinion \ 

Hume was an atheist and for him shcrefbre there was no 
Berkekyan Gnd whose mind could entertain the ideas of 
sensation and thus ensure their con sinned exigence. Worse 
than that, however* noi only was there no divine mind* but 
also when he came to examine the concept of the individual 
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mind, the notion of die self, it proved to be, like die 
independent material object, exceedingly elusive. 

When 1 (inter mast intimately into what I call mystJfi I always 
stumble on some particular perception or ocher, of beat or cold, 
tight ci 1 bade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure- T never catch 
myself at any lime without a perception, and never can observe 
anything but the perception. When my perceptions ate removed 
for any time, as by sound sleep, so lpng am I insensible of 
myself f am) may truly he said not to exti t. And were all my per- 
ccptioni removed by death, and could I neither think, nor feel, 
nnr c, nor Jove, nor hate, after the dissolution of my body, 

I should be entirely annihikied, nor do I conceive what is 
farther requisite to make me a perfect nonentity. If any one* 
upon ■■eriems and unprejudiced reflection, thinks he has a 
diticrent notion of himwif* I must confess I can reason no 
limber with hitn Alt 1 can allow him is, that he may be in the 
riglu as well as I, and that wc are essentially different in this 
partioiltir. He may, perhaps, perceive something simple and 
continued, which he talb kmmlft though I am certain there is 
no such principle in me. 

But jetting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which 
succeed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in 
a perpetual flux am) movement. Op. dr., L iv. <1 

For Hume therefore the only polities of whose existence 
there cqii be certainty are ‘particular perceptions'. It does 
not even make sense to say 4 of which we are certain' For 
there h no ‘we 1 to feel certain. He is unabEe to find a 
* principle of connexion", which binds die particular 
perceptions together, either in the material object which 
common sense supposes to bind a particular group of 
cohering perceptions together-, or in a mind or a self which 
common sense supposes to *have’ a particular group of 
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perceptions. This is iLl-j tifeft of extreme scepticism, that 

nothing is real accept pmietikr pcrccpdo m+ It is called 
and it is usually thought of as the logical ccm- 
duston of Subjective idealism* the blind alley into which 
that line of inquiry takes u$. Ii is not surprising that Hume, 

who was a modest tom t md was described by Adam Smith m 

* approaching os nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and 
virtuous man os perhaps the nature of human frailty will 
admit \ was not exactly somfiod with the results or rather* 
in some senses* the lade of results of Kb spceuladims. 1 1 am 
sensible/ ht says* 1 diat my account m very defective r f and 
tow ards the end of the Appendix to the Treatise of Human 
Nature come the words: 

For my part 1 must plead die privilege of a sceptic, md confess 
that this difficulty is too hard for my understanding. I pretend 
not, however* to pronounce it absolutely insuperable. Others* 
perhaps or myself upon more mature reflections may discover 
some hypothesis that will rectsndk these cuntrediciion^ 

And nm only was he unhappy about the condonions to 
which hb reasoning led him; In a sense* and in certain 
moods* he neither believed in them liimself nor expected 
other people to; 

T his sceptical doubt* both with respect to reason and the senses 
is a malady which can never be radically cured, bur must 
return Upon us every moment* however we may Chase it away* 
and sometime may seem entirely fret from it. It is impossible, 
upon my system* to defend either our understanding or 
Reuses; and we but expose thorn further when we endeavour in 
Justify them in time manner. As the sceptical doubt arises 
naturally from a profound and intense reflection on thaw 
subjects, it always increases the farther we carry our reflections, 
Whether in opposition or conformity (n ii. Carelessness and 
uiaLieuLEtka alone can afford us any remedy. For iMft reason I 
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rely entirely upon than: nml cake it for granted* whatever mv 
be the reader"It opinion at this present moment that an hour 
hence he will be persuaded there is both an extern4 and 
internal world. Op. tit., I. IV. a. 

THE VIEWS or BERKELEY AND HUME CONSIDERED 

It is unlikely dun anyone who is reading this thinks at liiis 
stage that either Berkeley or Hume was right, Bui it is 
certainly not very obvious why they were wrong and not 
very likely tSut any reader will claim to have discovered 
‘some hypothesis thin will reconcile those contradictions 1 
of which Home spoke. 

It might be said that Hume makes us less disposed to 
believe Berkeley* non rationally or logically, but in the sense 
dim if'what Berkeley said is true then there seems no reason 
why one should nor Follow the logical train further and 
arrive at Horned conclusions. These however really cjjfr 
be true and there must surely therefore have been something 
wrong with Berkeley's theory, with his assumptions* hts 
methods of arguing, or with h h whole line nf thought, It 
certainly seems to be the case that* as Bertrand Russell has 
saidj 

Home's philosophy, whether true or &lxe, represents the 
bankruptcy uf righte^th-ccniury reasonableness,, He slam 
out . . . with the intention of being sensible and empirical, 
taking nothing 00 trust, but seeking wh ite ver immiction is in 
be obtained from experience and ab*trvarian. But,.. he arrives 
at tike dk.i , troiis conclusion (hat from experience and observ¬ 
ation nothing is to be learnt. History of Western Pfulmaphy> 
p- 698, 

Let us then, before wt examine Hume's findings £ufdier> 
take another look at what Berkeley had to say. 
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It will bp remembered that Berkeley regarded as real only 
spiritual substance Of mil id and the ideas wl i i eh minds have. 
There was no such thing for hint as male rial substance* and 
the stalled objects were merely colkc cions of ideas. For 
him ess£ was cither percipi (the ideas) or fwretpere (minds): 
there was no sense in saying that an idea existed if no one 
wa* having it, and! no sense in which oao could say that a 
mil'd existed if it was not perceiving. As well as the minds of 
Human beings there was also the mind of God which main¬ 
tained all ideas in existence by having them, and was also 
responsible for the order and coherence of human ideas. 

It will be convenient firsts as one can do so swiftly, to 
dispose of two points: die Sirst a portion of Berkeley's 
theory which is obviously tmsatisfaetory* the second a line 
of attack on him which is also obviously unsatjsfactory, 

Readers can hardly fail to have been struck by ihc obvious 
circularity of Berkeley *s arguments about God. He explains a 
in one version of his views, the contin ued existence of ideas 
and their order and coherence by saying that God is 
responsible for these things, but he also uses die 1 fact 1 that 
God does this as a pnoof of the existence and of the good ness 
of God. 

The second point to be disposed of as a preliminary is 
what might be called the Dr I'ohnson, man-in-die-stree t, 
refutation oi Berkeley. When Dr Johnson kicked the stone 
there was added an idea, no doubt a particularly vivid and 
perhaps a painful one, of feeling sensation to die ideas that 
he probably already had of visual sensation. For Berkeley it 
would dearly be no different in kind, and r he only point 
that Dr Johnson may be considered to have made is that the 
ordinary man does in fact have a very strong conviction that 
ordinary objects do exist 'out there 1 and that Berkeley's 
explanation or description docs not fit the facts. It was to 
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overcome this conviction, which though it might not he an 
Armament was certainly an important piece of evidence, 
that Berkeley reiterated. his centra] principle again and 
again io his writings. For him it seemed 10 be intuitively 
obvious, a Revolt from metaphysical notions to die plain 
dictates of natu re and common sense * (Hit Diiv%i^ p. 
200) ; but, unfortunately, to Dr Johnson and most other 
people it seemed just the reverse. 

The easiest approach to a mudsill of Berkeley's theory 
will be by taking a leaf out of Hume's book as far as method 
is concerned. It will be remembered that at one stage he 
thou stilt it more profitable to consider what causes induced 
us to hold a certain belief than whether that belief was itself 
true. Let m similarly consider first why Berkeley thought as 
he did. 


THE EFFECT Ol- LOCKE ON HERKELE Y' S THOUGHT 

Wc have not as yet mentioned that an Lmi'HsrUnt predecessor 
oi Berkeley was John Locke (1623-1704}, In the Intro¬ 
duction to his Principles Berkeley is concerned mainly to 
refute a particular doc trine of Locke's, that of abstract ideas. 
Tim doctrine wu of old standing and derived particularly 
from Fkto. Let us* briefly* take n look at it. 

We have our pnrticubr perceptions or sensations and we 
use various adjectives about them such as red, hard, cold, 
rounds lung etc. Whether we think of these adjectives, as 
describing material objects 'out there ? or, with Berkeley, as 
describing our ideas doc$ not for the moment matter. It is 
convenient for various purposes m refer to what might be 
thought of os the property which various'red objects have 
in common, and tiiis is called 'redness*. Similarly other 
general words, 1 coldness', 'roundness', " length r etc, are 
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coined, These general [properties h:ive sometimes boon 
cLilled universal* and they have been thought to have art 
existence apart from particular red. cold, round objects, 
riuicj, as we have already mentioned, regarded these 
universal 1 : or farms as more real than the parti eu lor objects, 
and drought of them as occupying the world of reality 
winch was voiy different from die shadowy world of 
appearances, Beautiful red beds would become more real 
die mote fully they participated in or represented the 
eternal, essential forms of beauty, redness and bed. 

This theory, tha t univcrsals in same sense exist, or as it is 
sometimes said 'subsist*, apart from the particular objects 
in which they arc exemplified is one that has been held in a 
less extreme form considerably more recently than Pino. 
For die moment what is relevant to our purposes is to Con¬ 
sider what Berkeley had to say about Locke’s notion of 
abstract ideas. Locke did not think, as Plato did, that the 
universe's or forms existed in a more real world and this 
slew does not seem to have bee n curren l when Be rk 1 ey was 
writing. * It is agreed on all hands,' he says'that the qualities 
or modes of tilings do never really exist each of them apart 
by itself’ (Prittdfk r, p. 95), and he represents (he view' that 
lie is attacking thus: 'Not that it is possible for colour or 
motion to exist without extension : but only that the mind 
cam fra me to list I i by nbfimctum the idea of colour exclusive 
of extension, and of motion exclusive of both colour and 
extension 1 (op. dt., p, 96). Locke thought that this having 
of general ideas, this power of abstraction, was 1 that which 
puts a perfect distinction betwixt men and brutes, and is an 
excellency which the faculties of brutes do fay no means 
attain unto’. (Quoted by BERKELEY, op, cit., p. 99.) 
Berkeley however maintained that as a matter of intro¬ 
spection and experience lie was not able to form the idea 
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oTwHuagte apart from particular white objects, and even 
less the “ idea of colour in abstract, which is neither red nor 
blue, nor whirr, nor any other determinate colour." 


I cart imagine a man with two heads, ur the upper pam of a 
man joined to the body of a horse, 1 am consider the tend, the 
cyc* the mate, each by ilsdf abstracted or separated from the 
rat of the body. But ihcn whatever hand or eye I imagine., it 
mtU'C have some particular shape and colour. Likewise the 
i dca of man that I frame to myself* must be either of a white* or a 
black* or a tawny, a straight, or a crooked, a mil* or a low, or a 
middle-sizsd man, I cannot by any effort of thought conceive 
the abstract idea above described. And it is equally impossible 
for me to form the abstract idea of motion distinct from the 
body moving, and which is neither swift nor slow, curvilinear 
nor rectilinear and the like may be said of all other abstract 
general ideas whatsoever. Op. rit., p. $3. 

He goes on to agree with Locke *&M the foeuJties of 
brutes can by no means attain to abstraction^ and then 
continues rather acidly, 'But then if this be made the 
distinguishing property of that sort of animals, I fear a great 
many of those tl lat pass for men must be reckoned into their 
number. 1 Op dt. r p. 99. 

Berkeley ad suits the existence of general ideas, but says 
that they owe their generality to 1 being made 10 represent 
and stand for a 11 other particular ideas of the same sort \ The 
general word * line 1 stands for all particular lines, but there 
is no idea of an abstract general line apart from that. There 
arc mainly particular white objects or examples of whiteness 
but there is no abstract general idea of whiteness, 

Berkeley's argument against the existence of abstract 
general ideas w as mainly an appeal to experience i 

If Limy man ha thcfkcuUy of form i 1141 in his mind such art idea 
of a triangle as is- here demented {‘neither oblique, nor rectangle, 

T-o 
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neither equilateral] cquicrurid nor scalcnoiij but all and none of 
these at once*), it is in, vain to pretend to depute him, oat of it* 
not would I go about it. All 1 desire is that the reader would 
fully and certainly inform himself whether he has such an idea 
or no. Op. cit.j p. im. 

He also denied* in opposition to Locke, that they made 
communication more convenient or helped to enlarge our 
knowledge. Not only were they an unjustifiable hypothesis* 
but also a useless one. He considered that the source of this 
mistake was language and the errors and misunderstand¬ 
ings that arose from its improper use. 

Most pares of knowledge hnve been strangely perplexed and 
darkened by the abuse of words and general ways of speed! 
v. herein they are delivered. Sine- therefore, words arc so apt to 
impose on the understanding, whatever ideas ] consider* I 
shall endeavour to take them bare and miked into my view, 
keeping oat of my thoughts, so far as I am able, those names 
which tong and constant use hath so strictly united with them; 
. *. Op* of.,p. iog 

! t is interesting that in the first, 1710* edition he added; 

1 1 am resolved in my inquiries to make as little use of them 
as possibly 1 can, 1 One wonders whether this sentence was 
removed because of the diffiailries he experienced in 
speculating without wupds^ or because of the obvious fact 
that as it was his intention 10 communicate the results of his 
speculations they had inevitably to be described in words 
eventually.) 

It might be said that die abstract idea as Locke described 
it was not an idea at all in the main sense that Berkeley used 
the word* in the sense* that is to say, of an idea of sensation 
derived from experience^ because it was not something of 
which the mind could be immediately aware. For Be kefey 
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therefore it was nothing; merely a myth deriving from an 
improper use of words. 

It has been suggested by G. J, War nock (Berkeley} that at 
was partly as a result of what Berkeley felt to have been his 
successful attack on this aspect of Locke's philosophy that 
he fell into error in other ways. 

He saw the doctrine of false abstraction,, 1 a chief source of 
error in all parts of knowledge * as responsible For the 
unjustifiable aod useless hypothesis of abstract ideas, 
t.ockc believed in the existence of material substances or 
objects. Me did not think that they were directly perceptible 
or knownble by us. All we could know were ideas. But he 
thought that they cmwd the ideas that we have of them. It 
seemed to Berkeley however that this hy pothesis was analo¬ 
gous to thi.it of abstract ideas and was similarly un justifiable 
and useless. 

Can there be a nicer strain of abstraction than to distinguish 
ihc existence of sensible objects from their being perceived- so 
as to conceive them existing unperoeiv&L Light and colours, 
heat Lind ooid t extension and figures - in a word, the tMngn we 
sec and feel - what arc they but so many setfcai Softs. nations 
ideas* or impression on the sense ? And is it possible to separate* 
even in thought, any of these From perception? Op. ©I., 
p, 11S- 

Berkeley claims-, and most philosophers would now say 
rightly claims, that it does not make sense to talk, for 
example, of motion existing apart from moving objects. 

1 ! k- re are certainly many useful genet at remarks one might 
make using the word * motion L but Lhese remarks can only 
4pply to moving objects, perhaps many of them, perhaps all 
of them, If we try to find motion or the idea of motion 
separated from moving things, wc arc doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. He goes on, however, to say or imply that just as the 
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word 'motion' can only apply to particular examples of 
things moving, and ihc general word 1 line 1 am only mean 
the sum of particular lints, so also the word 1 table J when 
applied ro what would normally be regarded as a particular 
object can only mean the collection of particular ideas or 
sensations that we have of it. It is illegitimate, says Berkeley, 
to daim that we can abstract die general idea of redness from 
particular ideas of red and to suppose that 1 redness B in some 
sense exists in its own right- So also it seemed to him illegi¬ 
timate to abstract from our ideas or sensations and in 
suppose that there is any sense in which" apple 1 exists apart 
from the * certain colour, taste, Smell, figure and consis¬ 
tence h wMch have been observed to go together, 

There is no implication here that Berkeley was falsely 
arguing by analogy, but simply the suggestion that this 
comparison, this tine of thought* led. Iiim to believe as he 
did. The material objects of Locke which were unknown 
and unknowable ami which caused our ideas were obviously 
tutfsatLsihuEory ; so too were the abstract general ideas w r hich 
he found by introspection he could not form. The thesis 
that the general word stood merely for a host of particular 
examples, disposed of the latter theory jit wm not surprising 
that he was led to think that a siixkfl.tr argument would dis¬ 
pose of the former. 

There arc, however, important differences. We look for 
redness apart from red objects and we cannot find it, we 
look for table apart from our perceptions of It and we cannot 
find that either. So far there is a superficial similarity* 
Berkeley's contention that there ore no such things os 
abstract general ideas b supported by an appeal to our 
introspective experience. Many people however have 
certainly claimed, as Locke did, char they can form a general 
idea of redness apart from particular red objects: they 
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might admit under a persuasive cross-exammadon iliac 
they are wrong, (hat their ides is just of rather a vague* 
indotmtumifo, particular red mass, but it is certainly a 
matter about which there is room for differences ofopiniucu 
Berkeley's similar disponl of material objects however Ls on 
a different footing; he makes his case irrefutable by the way 
he states it; he states it as a tautology- 

What he is claiming h that if we look for the material 
object , 1 table’ a apart from our sensations or perception it 
c ludeg our grasp or thought; that we can't form an idea of a 
table apart from our ideas of it, and this of course h to stale 
the proposition in such a way that we arc bound to say 15 Of 
couree we can s i *, If our 4 idea 1 of it is not allowed to be what 
it looks like* feds like, smells like etc. of course we can form 
no conception of it. For in what other terms js it possible for 
us to form a conception of it ? 

AMBIGUITY OF *IDEAS P 

Cloudy bound up with this criticism of Berkeley b the 
point made against him by many commentators that there 
is a question-begging ambiguity in his use of the word 
B idea \ It is said that he used it to apply both to the objects of 
sensation or experience and to die acts of see in g or experi¬ 
encing] both to the thing s and to our ideas of sensation of 
these things. 

What Berkeley himself says about this is important and 
relevant: 

But, fcay Jmij it sounds very harsh to say we eat and drink ideas, 
and are clothed with ideas. I acknowledge it docs so, the word 
r,-L\i not being used in common discourse to signify the several 
qualities, which arc called thi^gsi and it is certain that any 
expression which varies from the familiar use of language, will 
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seem hav-h and ridicule. But this doth not concern the 
truth of l he proposition! which in other w ords is no more than to 
say, we are fed and clothed with E nesc things which we perceive 
innmciiuidy by our senses. The hardness or softness, the 
colour, taste, warmth., figure and such likes qualities, which 
combined together constitute the several sorts of victuals and 
apparel, have been shown to exist only in the mind that per¬ 
ceives them: and this is all that is meant by calling them idsctSj 
which word, if it was as ordinarily used as thittgy would sound no 
harsher nor more ridiculous than it + I am not for disputing 
about the propriety, but the tru! !■ of the expression. If therefore 
yon agree with me that we eat* and drink, and are dad with the 
immediate objects of sense, which cannot exist unpercetved or 
without the mind; I shall readily grant it h more proper tit 
conformable to custom* that they should be called things 
rather than idm. Principles- XXXVIII, p, 131, 

It is dear from this that the reason why Berkeley refrains 
from calling the Objects of sensation and the act of sensing 
by different names (things and ideas) h simply that he does 
not think they arc different, lias whole theory is that the 
* combinations cf sensible qualities which are called things 1 
. + . Grist only in the mind that perceives them and should 
therefore more properly be called ideas. 

It does not therefore seem plausible to suggest that 
Berkeley was himself misled or bewitched by the undoubted 
fact that he used the word 1 ideas 1 to apply to what those 
who disagreed with him would regard as separate entities. 
But it might certainly be felt that there was a possibility of 
his misleading others by doing this in his arguments. To 
pursue an analogy similar to one that we used in an earlier 
chapter, if we are quite sure that two personalities whom we 
have met in different contexts* say the postman and the 
centre-forward of the village football team, are really lhe 
same man, it will be perfectly reasonable for us to call them 
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by 1I1 e same name. There will only have been a bewitchment 
if we think they are the same because or partly because they 
have the same name. I t does not seem that Berkeley came to 
think that sensations and the objects of sensation were really 
die same he or anyone else had attached the same 

name 10 them; but rather he attached the same name to 
them because he thought they were the same. 

On the other hand someone who thinks that the postman 
and the centre-forward arc different people and who is 
arguing with me about it might wdl say that my insistence 
in culling ihcm by die same name begs the question J though 
I might equally wdl argue thru his insistence on filing them 
different names begs the question the other way + Similarly 
it am certainly be claimed by someone who disagrees with 
Berkeley or is suspending judgement on the matter that his 
u sc of the word "idea " in his arguments may on occasion 
appear to beg the question that he is trying to prove, and 
may therefore tend to mislead others though not himscll 

(In the case of the postman and the centre-forward an 
obvious step fo talee to Ik ip resolve the argument would be 
to find out what their names in fact arc. This would be an 
important and might be a conclusive piece of evidence. To 
take a similar step and make inquiries a& to whether the 
acts of sensation and objects of sensation arc in fact called by 
the same name would dearly be much more difficult with¬ 
out begging the question* and the evidence provided by the 
answers* though perhaps of some value, would be much less 
conclusive.) 


MANY CRITICISMS OR BERKELEY VALID ALSO 

AGAINST HUME 

We have considered criticism* of Berkeley's position rather 
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than of Hume’s because, as we have already remarked, the 
second is so obviously the logical development and con¬ 
clusion of the first. Hume applied to the mind and its acts of 
perceiving the same treatment as Berkeley applied to the 
object and the mind's perceptions of it. Just as it was an 
unjustifiable hypothesis and the result of a false abstrac¬ 
tion to suppose that there was am* material object apart from 
our perceptions, so there was no justification in supposing 
the existence of any mental entity other than particular acts 
of perception. 

In spiLe of the ways in which Hume’s thinking , followed 
on from Berkeley’s it is interesting to notice a particular very 
important difference between them. Berkeley saw himself as 
contending against sceptics and atheists and was quite sure 
he was right • it is hard to find any note of doubt in his 
writings. Hume, on the other hand was an atheist, and refers, 
as we have seen, at the conclusion of this Treatise to the 
scepticism to which his philosophy has led him. He also 
makes it quite clear that he does not think that certainty is to 
be attained as a result of the speculations in which he is 
engaged. It may well be, and we shall return to this later, 
that this is the most important point ho makes. 

PUZZLEMENT REMAINS 

In spite of all that has been said the reader may well fed 
still, and perhaps should feel still, a residue of unresolved 
and dissatisfied puzzlement. However much we may dis¬ 
agree with their conclusions it may well be thought that the 
arguments of Berkeley and Hume have not been satisfac¬ 
torily disposed of. It is Berkeley's great merit that he draws 
our attention again and again to t lie fact that all we immed¬ 
iately and directly know is our sense-experience. In an 
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earlier chapter we spoke of the danger of supposing that 
because a word exists therefore the things which the word 
ts supposed to represent must exist also. Many of our lead¬ 
ing present-day thinkers sound this same warning insist¬ 
ently. Lord Brain s a leading expert on the human brain, 
talks of the confusion about the proper use of the words 
'mind' and 1 mental’, and suggests that it ‘ might have been 
avoided if people had been content to speak in terms of 
human subjective experiences and behaviour rather than of 
hypothetical entities’, {The Humanist Frame, p. 54.) And 
surely if Berkeley had been alive to read that, he would 
have claimed that this was precisely what he was doing, 

Again if we allow ourselves to join Berkeley in his hunt 
for the object it is only too easy to share, and when all the 
criticisms have been voiced, to continue to share, his dis¬ 
satisfaction with the commonscnse way of thinking about 
the matter. If we start to search for the IT which looks like 
tliis, feels like this, sounds like this, smells like this j if we 
begin to wonder what it can be apart from our perceptions 
ofit, we may still remain uncomfortably puzzled. 

This puzzlement may perhaps to some extent be removed 
by the reflection that the question we are asking may be 0 
foolish one, that the search may be self-defeating. Ate we 
perhaps merely asking what it would look like and fed like if 
no one was looking at it or touching it ? And in that case the 
answer is obviously that it would no* look or feel Like any¬ 
thing, it would in a sense have no appearance if there was no 
one for it to appear to, but nevertheless we should still 
obstinately and commonsemibly feel that it would really 
still be there just the some, it will be useful now if we tackle 
the knot, and most readers will probably feel si ill that there 
is a knot, from a slightly different point of view by taking a 
look at the Concept of Reality. 
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THE CONCEPT OF itEALITY 


What do wc mean by saying that something is real ? It is 
im cresting that though Philosophy has often been described 
and thought of as the search for ultimate reality there is 
surprisingly little said in philosophical literature about what 
it is to be real. It seems to have been for most writers a con¬ 
cept that was Utkm for granted. 

It will be useful first to consider briefly how the words 


£ teai\ ‘really*, ‘reality*, arc used normally, as well as by 
philosopher. Any findings that we make here arc not likely 
to give us any final and conclusive answers, but they should 


at least be helpful. 

‘ Real' and its relations seem to be used most often in con¬ 


trast, either explicit or implicit, with what is apparent. ‘ It 
looks like an oasis but you’ll find when you get closer that iris 
really just a mirage,' ‘On first acquaintance he seems a 
thoroughly nice t hap, but when you get to know him better 
you’ll find that lie’s really rather a rogue.' i don’t feel I’ve 
ever got to know the real John Smith-’ 

Often in our ordinary ev eryday experience we Ice I that wc 
have found out what something really was as opposed to 
what It seemed to be: w hat looked like sugar turns out to he 


really salt. Sometimes we talk and think as though the 
reality keeps eluding us - perhaps especially when we Lire 
lot iking tor the real John Smith. If wc are making investiga¬ 
tions about almost any tiling, John Smith s character, the 
causes of cancer, we may think of ourselves as stripping off 
successive Sayers of appearances in order to penetrate more 
closely to the hard core of reality. Even if we are successful 
in our search, if we find out that it’s really salt, whin really 
caused my car to stop, wc would be likely to admit that what 
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we have found is hol the ultimate reality* but only* as if 
WCie s a relative reality. 

Because in our experience we arc continually finding that 
appearances are deceptive, continually enlarging our 
knowledge end finding out more about what things arc 
really like, it is natural to suppose that there is an end to the 
search, an ultimate reality* a hard core* which will emerge 
when the successive layers of appearances have been 
stripped off. 

This is a supposition that has conunnuly been made by 
philosophers, Plato distinguished the world of appearances, 
to which all our experiences belong and which is the object 
of opinion* from i he unchanging world of reality* the world 
of the L'onnsor UuivtTBals* whidiis the object ofknowledge. 
The contrast which we so often mate in our everyday life* 
in w T hat might be thought of as a trivial way* be tween things 
Lis they see a% and things as they ®r e?* is taken much further tmd 
deeper by philosophers in the contrast between the thing as 
it appears and the thing m itself* between the -phenanmal 
and the nQumanal* But whereas for our limited purposes we 
find out how things are* that it wasn't really a bush but just 
a trick played by the light, for philosophers the thing-in- 
itself is often by definition unknown and unknowable. 

This idea of the ultimately cal* the heart of the onion, 
recurs again and again in philosophical writings. Here are a 
few selections; 

I hold chill these unities, of existence, those occasions of experi¬ 
ence* we the really rail things which in their collective unity 
compose the evolving ujiivexsc* ever plunging into the creative 
advance. wuifijutiua, quoted by CL E, M Jcftd, Guide m 
Philmopbyi p. 583. 

There is not that single thing in the world, whereof wc can 
know the real nature* or whai it ii in itscLf.... 
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their interim] CttMtiiutian, ihdr true and red nature, you 
qje utterly in the dark id that. eekkeley, Myha in TAffti 
p, 263 , 

T «' lilt is an appearance only* that is, a sensible repro 
sensation of die purely spiritual life? and the whole sensible 
World is a mere picture which in our 1 1 reseat mode ofknowlcdge 
hovers before to, and like a dream has in itself no objective 
reality j that if we could intuit ourselves and tbin^ as they or** 
we should see ourselves sn n world of spiritual beings, our si Je 
and ime community which has not begun through births and 
will nor cease through bodily death - both birth and death 
being mere appearance. KANT, quoted by E, W, F. Tomlin, 
Great Philosophers of the West* p, 313, 

And Joad in representing Kant's view's says i 

Each of us h in direct contact with reality; but we do not per¬ 
ceive reality exactly as it is, C* B, M* jo AD, Guidi t#J*hilosaptgb 

P- 3»4- 

Many of those who have written about Reality in this son 
of way have though t, as Plato did, of the ultimate reality of 
the next, the supernatural, world, whose properties will not 
be revealed to us, or only very dimly, in this life* And when 
writers are dealing with reality in these terms ii is obviously 
important for those who read to be iwajc whether it is an 
otherworldly* by definition unknowable, reality that is 
b eing referred to* or whether an attempt is being made to 
deal with die Concept of Reality in this worlds w hich i$ what 
wc arc trying to do in this chapter, 

E51ST6N CH 

The notion of what it is to he real is of course inseparable 
from, and in most cases the same as* the notion of existence. 
Let us compare how we use the relevant words and pluses* 
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To ask, when we seem to sec a lake in the desert, whether 
it is a real take, would be the same as to ask'Ie that a lake?’ 
To phrase the question: 'Does dim lake exist ?’, would be 
an odd and unnatural thing to do, for the mere men; bn of 
‘ that lake", assumes, in a sense, its existence. And this is a 
warning of the very important fact that if we think of exis¬ 
tence or being real as just another property like blueness or 
being blue, we are likely to get into a muddle. We arc, how¬ 
ever, continually using ‘real’ as a contrast word in a way in 
wliich we do not use ‘existence\Wc might ask wheLi lcritjs 
a real tree either because we are in doubt as to whether it is 
an illusion and docs not really exist at all, or more probably 
because we want to know whether it is a dummy, made 
perhaps of cardboard. In the latter ease there is no doubt 
about its existence, but some doubt about whether it is what 
tt appears to be. 

'1 o wonder about the reality of something, therefore, may 
be just to wonder whether it exists; or it may be to wonder 
whether the view we have of it, our information about it, is 
merely superficial and an appearance which when stripped 
away will reveal something that is time real until eventually 
we get to the really real, 

THE EMPIRICAL TEST 

If we want to know whether the apparent lake is there or not 
wc go and see whether we can get a drink out of it, Far 
common sense the normal way and indeed the only way to 
testing whe the r an object exists is to look, and feel and listen 
etc. per haps with our unassisted senses or perhaps in amorc 
refined way with microscopes and other scientific 
instruments. 

When we are puzzling over the theories of Berkeley, what 
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empirical test! can w make? We have already seen the 
answer Dr John son thought he was making one, hut we 
have shown that on Berkeley's terms it was not acceptable; 
he has phrased his theory in such terms as to preclude 1he 
possibility of any empdfeal, lcsi. What we can do, of course, 
and this is what scientists are doing the whole time, h to 
make investigations .which will enable us to sec the more real 
by slopping offlayers of appearance; the description that 
the scientist gives of the table on which I wriie is more 
complete and detailed than it would have been a hundred 
years ago, he is more fully informed about what is happen¬ 
ing; and there is no reason to suppose that the scientist of 
the future will not be more fully informed still * 

IS CERTAINTY ATTAINABLE ? 

We come now to whai is perhaps the most important of all 
the points 10 be made in discussing the views of Berkeley 
and the general philosophical problems of Appearance and 
Reality, This point is summed up by Sir Isaiah Berlin 
thus 1 

Propositions are rftber certain and uninformative or inform¬ 
ative and not cerLiiiu Metaphysical knowledge which claims 10 
be both certain and mfbrimtive is therefore in principle not 
possible. Tk& Age of Entightetemm* p> I So. 

Wc have seen that Hume strove to find certainty and 
failed. In hh search for certainty he was compelled to keep 
discarding entities and ideas of which he could not feel 
sure, the area of certainty was continually diminished until 
it was reduced to the pin-point of a particular perception. 
He discovered that Rom experience and observation 
nothing was to be learru with certainty 1 . 
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But we do get cenainiv in some matters. The point that 
Berlin is making and the conclusion to which Hume arrived 
is that we can never get in the world of experience the 
certainty or logical necessity that we get in the closed 
systems of, for example. Pure Mathematics. There is 
nothing very remarkable about the certainty we get here, 
for we put it in. When we say that if A--B and B=C then 
A=Q wc should have to qualify it by saving that it only 
applies to those tilings to which it applies: and we therefore 
do not allow it to be informative, it is in the last resort an 
analytic statement; a rose is a rose. As soon however as we 
start to deal with an open system, the world of experience, 
we cun never get the complete certainty of logical necessity, 
though wc can and do get situations in which individuals 
may feel a very high degree of Subjective certainty. But 
however certain we may feel that the sun is going to set 
tonight it is not certain or necessary in the same way that 
if two quantities tire each equal to a third quantity that they 
are equal to each other (provided that they are quantities 
of a kind to which the concept of ; >redse equality can be 
applied). 

It is easy to understand man’s search for certainty 
through the ages and natural that because he was able to 
find it in some departments in the form of logical necessity 
he should think tiiiLt it could be found too in a metaphysical 
system which would give an account of the fundamentals of 
experience based on a similarly solid rock and not on the 
shifting sands of appearance. 

To quote Berlin again: 

This craving for a metaphysical system is one of the most 
obsessive of all the fantasies which has dominated human 
minds. 3 "A; Age of Enlightenment* p. 190. 
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There seems to be no doubt that a fantasy is w hat it b 
and that the writings of Hume have contributed consider^ 
Libly to die demons liiflon that this is $0. 


SUMMARY 

i i « There b much to be learnt from the study of Berkeley^ 
writings and if we try to understand fully lie nature of tie 
problem with which tie was wrestling we see that his theory 
was much less absurd Ilian is often supposed. 

(2) But unless a theory such ns his is logically self-contra* 
dietary it cmnot be proved or refuted with certainty. It is. a 
ilieory about the world around us concerning which we can 
only learn by experience and observation. Such experience 
can never give us certainty. There is the additional point 
that Berkeley phrased his theory in such .1 way as to make 
an empirical refutation impossible. 

(3) On the whole the most sensible and useful way to 
describe our experiences for everyday non-scientific 
purposes would seem to be to say that material object 
exist out I here and that we see theiEj feel them, hear them 
etc. But it is important to realize that this is merely a con¬ 
venient way to group our experiences. Scientists areincreas- 
iugly finding that for their purposes, in order to increase their 
ability to predict and control, it is convenient to group them 
differently. 

The culmination of 300 years of ihe ostensible study of material 
bodies bar, been the production of the equations of the electro¬ 
magnetic hddj the held equations of relativity, the wave equa¬ 
tion of the electron, and the laws of ihiarmodynamia. Where in 
that magnificient epiiume of knowledge does one find clic least 
judication that it h a world of material objects that k bring 
described ? H, ding Li:, The Scientific Adventure, p. 103, 
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In other words., as a result of studying whni wot first 
though! of as material bodies, scientists are coming more 
and more to the conclusion that the material objee 1 is nor a 
useful postulate, 

(4) In 1 peculating about objects and about reality we must 
be careful not to make inquiries which are phrased in such n 
way as to make answers impossible. Questions which are 
equivalent to ; 4 Whst does that look like when no one is 


looking at it ? s or ' Whai is on object like in itself apart From 
our sensation*, ncrceptionSj experience of It?* are study 
foolish because in principle unanswerable. We may arrive 
ar dews about the world of experience which are more 
and more real by devising and using better and better 
instruments. And sdentisss may* by grouping experiences 
differently* arrive at conclusions whL h are more and more 
useful. But there is no firml conclusion. When we have 
removed all the layers of experience there really is nothing 
there - an d in this respect the analogy of the onion is rather 
a good one, except that we must not think of the layers as 
being discarded and thrown away, (Perhaps r he real reason 
why peeling an onion brings tears 10 the eyes is because it 
epitomizes the inevitable failure of the search for the hard 
cure of reality J) 


f: the readsr remains puzzled about the scorch for IT, 
the hard core of reality, let him remember that the hunt 
really is a bogus one. What is being risked is what is IT like 
apart from all the tilings that we know about it and possibly 
can know about Its any discovery that is mode cannot qualify 
tofe IT, it is inevitably obma IT. As so often the possibility 
of ifi answer is seen to be put out of court by the nature of 
the question. 
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Ex£m$sx 

1- Do you fmti 3 with i .ockt, (foil you are able to form the 
abstract idea of redacts apart from particular red objects, or 
do you agree with Berkeley that it is impossible ? 

Zp It has been suggested rlitit a reason why cows are such 
timorous animals is that Lheir eyes are so constituted r'nat 
they see human beinc* and other miinals much larger than 
they really arc. 

Does this seem to you to be likely ? 

3. How would you check the claim of a man who has been 
blind from birth that he knows what pink looks !«ke ? 

4, Alost people would say that tahles continue to exist 
when not ]>erceived but that toothaches and feelings of 
envy do not. 

Discuss why this should be so* Do you agree? 

5. ... for we are not unfrcuucntly deceived in the same manner 
when awake; as when person* in the jaundice see all objects 
yellow, or when the start or bodies at a great distance appear 
to us much smaller than they are, OS5C Artis, A Ducotirx 
m Merk<kl } p. 32. 

How near should we have to be to the stars in order that 
they should appear the right size ? 

6, In Berkeley's First Dialogue Fhilououfl tries 10 persuade 
Hybs that the various qualities of objects perceived by the 
senses cannot Otis! without the mind. 
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The following is an extract: 

FJili.ONQT.is; What] Are then the beautiful red and purple we 
sec on yonder clouds, really in [hem? Or do you imagine 
they have in diems elves Liny other form than that of a dark 
mk\ or vapour ? 

ky las : l must own, PtoUoinHis, Those colours lire not really 
in the cttaids as they seem la be at this distance. They arc 
only apparent colours. 

Fit i long us: AppmntcM you (hem ? how shall we distinguish 

these apparent colours from real ? 

hyl As : Very easily. Those ire to be thought apparent, which, 
appearing only at a durance, vanish upon a nearer approach, 

sEsjeuLE¥*p, 214- 

How would you continue the argument if you were 

Pliilonous? 


7. All thing 1 , exist as they arc perceived; at least in relation to 
the percipient. "The mind i& its own place, and of itself can 
make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven,' But poetry defeats 
the curse which binds lcs to be subjected to the accident of 
suttou iidiiig Impressions. i\h, shell ey, * A Defence of Poetry \ 
Pr 0 se Work*? ed, H, Buxton Forman, VoL 3, p, r jst. 

Do the first two sentences seem to you to be making the 
Same or different points ? And how does the third fit in? 

8, \ - it becomes plain that the existence of a table in space 
is rtficcd to my experience of u in precisely the same way as 
the existence of my own experience is related to my experience 
of rhai. Of bath we arc merely aware : if we arc aware that lhe 
erne exists, we arc aware in precisely the same sense that the 
other exists; and if it k true that my experience can exist, even 
when I do not happen to be aware of ids existence, we have 
exactly the same reason for supposing that the table can do so 
also. When* therefore, Berkeley supposed that the only thing 
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of which I am directly aware is my own sensations and ideas* 
he supposed what was false ...I am as directly aware of the 
existence of matcrh] things in space as of ray own was&tiofls; 
add 7 skai 1 am a ware uf with rc?:nrJ to cadi is exactly the same - 
woe !y then So one case the material thing and in the other ease 
my sensation does really exist G> &< m 00Ht *Tbe Refutation of 
Idealism \ in Philosophical Studk^ pp, * 9 * 

Discuss, with particular reference to the 'rcluiionships* 
in the first sentence. Do yon fed that you are as directly 
aware of the existence of material things as of your own 
sensations ? 

Siipplmt&miry pa&agtt 

Some quotations illustrating the ways in w hich Appear- 
once and Reality have been thought about. 


(i ) fc . . . and yet there is a sense in which the painter ertiics a 
bed, isn't there ? r 

'Yea/ he agreed, 1 he produces an, appearance of one/ 

*And what about the carpenter ? Didn't you agree that what 
he products fa not the essential Farm of lkd, the ultimate 
ralitv* hut a particular bed ? p 
1 1 did/ 

* If VO, then what he makes is not the ultimate reality* but 
something tlut resembles that reality. And anyone who says 
that the products of the carpenter or any other craftsman are 
ultimate len ities can hardly be telling the truth, can he ?* 

* No one fajm 3 tar with the sort of arguments we're using could 
suppose so/ 

J So we shanh be surprised if the bed the cii neuter makes 
lads the preci sion of reality ? p 
f No/ 

‘Then shall we try to dtsiuerepresentation now*in iht light 
of this illustration? 1 
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"Yes, please/ 

* We have seen that there are three sorts of bed. The first 
exists in the ultimate no lure of things* md tf it was made by 
anyone it must,, I supper-e, have been made by God. The second 
is made by ihe carpenter, the third by the painter/ 

’Yes* that fa so/ 

1 So painter, carpenter, and God arc cadi responsible for one 
kind of bed/ 

‘Yes/ 

I God created only one essential Form of Bed in the ultimate 
nature of things^ either because he wanted to or because some 
necessity prevented him from making more than osai; at any 
rate he dada't produce more than one, anil more rhtin one could 
not possibly be produced./ 

-Why? 1 

* Became, suppose he created two only, you would find that 
they both shared a common character or form, nnd thfacoumven 
character would be the ultimate reality/ 

"That 3 :* true/ 

'And I suppose that God knew it, and as be wanted to be 
die real creator of a real 1led, and not jusr a carpeniQ' making 
apardcutn.c bed, decided to make the ultimate reality unique/ .. . 
4 But tell me* which dots the points try 10 represent ? The 
ultimate reality or the Thinp the craftsman makes ? 1 

’The things the craftsman makes ? f 

’As they are, or as they appear ? There is still that distinction 
to moke/ 

I I dou*t tmderstand , j he said, 

* What i mean fa this. If you look at a bed, or anything 
else, sideways, or endways or from some other angle, does 
it make any difference to the bed ? Isn't it merely that it looks 
different }* 

1 Yes, it's the same bed., but it looks different/ 

« sen consider - duCi the painter try to represent the bed nr 
□ihet object as it fa, or (as it appears ? Does he represent it as it 
fa, or as it looks ?* 
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"As h locik^s fl ATOj The Republic? traru;. by K* D r P, 

PP 37 ^"' 4 - 

(2) ft [\ mere superstition 10 suppose that an appeal to experi¬ 

ence can prove reality. That J find something in existence La 
the world or in myself, shows that this something. and 

it cannot show more. Any deliverance of consciousness - whether 
original or acquired - is bur a deliverance of consciousness. It k 
in no case an oracle and a revelation wliich we have to accept. 
It is a fact, like other frets, to be dealt with; and there is no 
presumption anywhere that an y fact is better than oppe^rance. 
F. H+ BRADLEY, Appearance end R*ahjy 9 p. 206, 

(3) He who installs himself in becoming sees in duration the 
very life of things, the fundamental reality, henki erkgson, 
Greaime Evolution t p H 335- 

(4) The following passage from the Reitli Lectures of 1950 
by a disimguishcd biologist:, j r Z. Youngs shows again die 
modem scientific view of the relativity of the world we 
$eem to know: 

By the use of the new exact wap of measuring lime and 
distance the scientists [of the seventeenth century] built up ji 
picture of a deduct world, the ' real 1 or 'materia] 1 world, ns it 
came to he called, outside man. ... * ! his is the world that we 
arc apt to feel so sure 'exists 1 around us today.«. a What I am 
going to say is that die form we give to this world is a construct 
of our brains., using such observations *- they have been able 
to make., . . 

In ionic sense we literally create the woild wt speak about 
*.. we cannot speak simply as if there is a world around us of 
which our senses give true informal ion, lo trying to speak 
about what the world is like we must remember all the rime 
that what we see and what we say depends an what we have 
learned; we ourselves come into the process, j. z. young* 
Dtmbi and Certainty m Science pp s 107-8,, 
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FREE WILL AMD DETERMINISM 

CAUSATION 

It seems reasonable to suppose that ever since men have 
existed they have made investigations into the world in 
which they found themselves. As we have already remarked 
the gain in knowledge, especially in the last fifty year?, has 
been immense. This gain has been due to the efforts of 
scientists who have meticulously and methodically noted 
facts and events, and have sought for connexions between 
them. For our knowledge to be useful i t must be orderly. It 
can only become orderly when wc notice that there is an 
order about the events which wc observe, that filings seem 
to happen according to certain principles, that there is a 
uniformity in what wc find in nature. V 'e discover that 
certain events seem always to occur together and in a 
certain sequence; that if I knock my pea on the table on 
which I am writing J hear u noise of a certain kind; 1 hat if 
I lake my glasses off I can't sec what I have written; that 
if 1 put my foot against a chair and push, the chair will 
move. We say that certain events ‘cause’ certain other 
events, nod though the precise nature of this causal link 
is philosophically puzzling, no particular difficulties arise 
for the ordinary man or for die scientist if he takes it lor 
granted. The scientist is concerned to discover and analyse 
in greater del ail mure links in causal chai ns ; the botanist 
finds that i he burying of a particular seed is followed some 
time later by the emergence in die same place of a certain 
plant - he thinks that the one event causes the other, but be 
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warns to know how* He wants to know what Imp pens in 
between ■ he wants to fill in as much do tail as possible in the 
chain of cause md effect. The scientist is also obviously 
concerned in investigating new chains of cause and effect} 
the chemist wants to discover what w r i]J happen if he mixes 
this with that; a board of inquiry h set up to find out why 
I he aeroplane crashed . We may be looking for the effects of 
q certain set of causes, far the causes of certain effects* or 
for intermediate causes and effects between a known cause 
and a known effect. In every cose what we non mally take 
for granted is that events are linked in this way, Uiat a 
certain set of causes will always be followed by the same 
effect. If w?t were to find a case where this seemed not to 
be true, wh^ the same set of causes was followed by a 
different effect* our reaction would certainly be to suppose 
that the set of causes could not after all have been the same* 
rather than to suppose that our assumption about the 
uniformity of nature* about the same causes producing die 
same effecL* was wrong* 

Scientists have been making invest ignitions of this kind 
into tiie principles that govern the impactions of in* 
animate objects with increasing success and their success 
is measure .! by the extent to which they ore enabled to 
predict what is going to happen in the future^ and also even 
more importantly, to control It - to prevent certain un¬ 
desirable events* to bring about desirable ones. It would 
probably be generally agreed that the inanimate universe is 
in principle mechanistic, that all events in it are mech¬ 
anically caused * and that scientists will continue to find out 
more about the ways in which these causes operate. 

Not only have mech.mical chains of cause and effect best 
i i vest] gated with increasing success* but also psychological 
ones. The comparatively new science of psychology aims to 
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explain and in seme cases also to predict, hum ad behaviour. 
The ways in which we think and act and also the workings of 
the human brain are scrutinized by scientists. 

It is worth noticing that the causes of human behaviour 
are oftwo kinds-there is fiat c fall what is usually described 
as a mteham&il or nt cause (' I was late because I had 
hurt my kg and couldn't walk any faster*); and therein also 
what is called 2, final cause io terms of motive or purpose C I 
was Sate in order to avoid the first half hour of w hat I 
thought would be a very boring party 3 ]. It is true that in a 
very dose analysis this distinction may be difficult to 
uphold, but nevertheless ic is broadly useful For many, 
perhaps moai* human actions causes of both these kinds are 
operating in con junction. 

Scientists also try io discover what physical* mechanical, 
event?; in the brain are accompanying or ‘earning 3 the 
actions whkh the individual performs, the decisions which 
he makes. It is no part of our present purpose to get 
Invoked in the very difficult problem of the relationship 
between mind and body, or to discuss whether it is sensible 
to suppose that the concept of min d as ordinarily thought 
of b a useful one, The point we are concerned to make here 
fa th.it psychologists and other scientists are much occupied 
in modem times with the attempt to explain human 
behaviour. It is oiten the case that the kind of human be¬ 
haviour in which they are most interested is behaviour that 
is odd* eccentric, antisocial. Explanation of the behaviour 
will sometimes be in terms of the subconscious which, 
it may be dadmed, has been affected by events in the early 
history of the individual, perhaps even when he was still 
in the w omb, Psychologists w ill often be uyingio explain the 
behaviour because they fed that if they can find the causes 
they can take suitable remedial action ai-d get the patient to 
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behave differently. Whj.it diey are interested in is control- 
linp: and curing, and to this end the study of psychological 
chains of cause and effect and the prediction which follows 
from it is obviously of great importance. Psychologists 
would be she first to admit, however* that they are much less 
able to predict human behaviour than other scientists are in 
predict events in the world of physical objects. They might 
also say that this is at least in part because they know less 
about it - their science i& a comparatively new one. But they 
would be likely to claim that their investigations are being 
increasingly successful. This increasing success seems 10 
lead more and more to the conclusion that all behaviour 
can be explained in terms of the mdividuars past history 
and present circumstances and disposition. 

THE ftHTEEMINIST VIEW 

From such considerations of what seems to be the fact that 
psychologies] events too arc s ubject to the laws of cause and 
effect* it is natural that an entirely mechanistic or determine 
1 st view of the universe should be suggested, IF every event 
has a cause or set of causey and if die same set of causes 
always and inevitably produces the same result* it would 
seem to be the logical conclusion dial once die world was 
set in train what happened was inevitable* could not have 
been otherwise* was determined From Lhe beginning . 

Many people might accept this as far as the 'merely 
mechanical J events arc concerned. They would be likely to 
agree that before there was life in the universe the move¬ 
ments of the planets were subject to merely mechanical laws 
And that their position and motion at any time were 
completely determined by didr position and motion at my 
previous time People on she whole* however* arc very 
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reluctant: indeed to accept the view that their own actions 
are " determined * in the same way as the movements of the 
planers; this view conflicts with the very strongly held 
conviction that we all have that our wills are free. 


THE DILEMMA STATED 

We propose now to have a look at the apparent dilemma 
posed by the question; ‘Ateour wills free,or are our actions 
determined ? We shall find on investigation that there is in 
feci much less of a dilemma than appears at first sight, tlioi 
when we examine closely the two alternatives and the 
language in which they arc expressed, the difficulties to 
some considerable extent fade away. 

I-ct us briefly take a closer look at the two apparently 
incompatible positions. 

There is no doubt at all that in most of our thinking we 
assume that people will behave in what we should d vm-Hhr 
as a rational wpv in the situations in which they find 
themselves. We assume, that is to m, that their actions will 
be explicable in terms of the circumstances or context in 
which they are performed, and in terms of the character or 
nature of the actors and the purposes which they have in 
mind. Their actions wc should certainly say are determined 
by them, but their characters, their purposes, their circum¬ 
stances, are the product of their heredity, their education, 
their environment, the whole of their past history. They 
act as they do because they are what they are, and they are 
what they are because of events in the past, including their 
own actions, which have made them what they are. What 
they do, in other words, is caused or determined by the 
tiital situation including their own nature or character, in 
which their actions are performed. Every action therefore 
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seems to be sc least in principle predictable. It could not be 
other than it is. It follows inevitably from M that 1 ms gone 
before. 

* On the other kind \ a believer in free will might retort* 

£ I eud convinced by the most direct and immediate evidence 
possible, the eridme of my own experience and feeling, 
that my will is free, that my actions are not predetermined* 
that 1 can do what l like. Look, I decide to raise my right 
arm - now my ML Here I am exercising my free will, 
dtw&mtratirig that the choice is mine Lind mine only; 1 It has 
also been argued that not only is the theory of determinism 
contrary to then of experience of this kind* but that also it 
makes nonsense of any notion of human respond bility, that 
it learn no place for ethics* for good and evil; even that it 
makes troth impossible, that if deicrmiiiism is true, there is 
no such thing as math, (See passage from H. W. B, Joseph 
on pages 225-6,) I he whole point of moral praise and 
bionic, it is orgusdjis that man freely chooses between what 
is right and what is wrong* that he could have acted 
otherwise. If all his actions are determined* if free will is an 
illusion, and he really has no choice, then praise and blame 
are futile and meaningless, (It might also be noted tiun they 
are inevitable; people do praise and blame* and if these 
actions arc determined there is no point in saying they are 
meaningless any more than ihere is any point in saying that 
there is no point in saying that they are meaningless: and so 
on in on inftnue and inevitable regress.) 


THE DILEMMA EXAMINED 

This diicmms has been in the past* though not an much in 
the comparatively recent past, 3 source of much controversy 
and puzzlement In its present situation it seems fair to say 
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thal the problem is a typically philosophical one, in the 
sense tint any solution or any claim to a solution is likely 10 
be attained by speculation or thought* raiher titan by in- 
vesiigation. Wc know that certain happenings cause and are 
caused by certain other happenings, and we know that this is 
true, am only of events in Lhc merely physical world, but 
also of events in which human beings are concerned in 
which they make decisions and iicu It would seem to be 
almost impossible nor to accept the fact that people act as 
they do For certain reasons - that their actions are caused. 
There is dearly much more ill at we might eventually find 
out a nd won Id greatly! ike to hud out, about the details and 
principles of psychological causa Lien, and perhaps too 
about the nature of the causal 1 ink in general* but it seems 
doubtful whether any further knowledge of this kind that 
we could gain would throw any more Light on the problem 
with which we are now wrestling - the problem of free will 
and determinism. We know pretty well what the facts are « 
the question is how 10 describe them. No further evidence 
from the psydialogkus or the scientist is going to be of 
much assistance to us. 

If we accept tJmi there is n problem or dilemma it looks as 
though the knot must be of our own mat i ng. 1 l lcr- seem to 
be two accounts of the matter, both of whi ch wc know in a 
sense to be perfectly true. These accounts do not at first 
sight seem to agree with each other and die problem is how 
la reconcile them. In order to do this an essential step is to 
examine and analyse carefully the language in which the 
accounts are couched. The bey words in the dilemma as it 
has been posed are obviously * free K and ‘determined 1 * Let 

us take a look at them. 

When we use the word ^cc 1 we normally imply free 
from something, or free for something, And when wc claim, 
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tkii our wills are Free we that our choices are not 
deterolined by forces from outside, that we are free from 
external compulsions, that our decisions are made by 
ourselves. We certainty do not want to say that our actions 
are uncaused. People are normally very ready io give reasons 
for what they do* though they may sometimes stress the 
fact that the reason just was their choice (*1 just thought! 
would # It was the whim of the moment'), and the point 
of talking about Jrte will is usually tu emphasize that actions 
arc determined by therse who perform Lhem. 

Hut what do we merni by 'determined 3 ? This word 
requires careful examination. In some contexts it can be 
replaced by "caused 1 without much change of meaning 
(“ whaL happened was determined - caused - by the events 
that preceded It 1 ), though in using it rather than 'caused 1 
wc probably want to suggest the inevitability of what 
happened, die fact that it could not have been otherwise^ 
There are other contexts however in which “determined 
can very definitely not be replaced by 'caused'. If J say, 
1 What wUJ happen tomorrow is now determined \ the word 
‘caused’ as ordinarily used would not perform the same 
job. The implication would seem to be that whaL will 
happen is to some sense now decided, is at least in principle 
predictable and perhaps in fact predictable.) t is not difficult 
to see how the fact that ‘ determined ’ may be used with these 
different meanings can lead to a dilemma or bewitchment. 
To say that events in the future will be caused by other 
events is not necessarily at all the same thing as to say that 
they arc now decided and can be predicted. We arc likely to 
third more clearly about the matter if we try to avoid 
‘determined ’ and use instead either ‘caused* decided ’ or 
‘predictable*. 
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PREDICTABILITY 

From the premisses thm all events are paused and that the 
same set of causes must always produce the same effects it 
seems natural to inter that if we cun become acquainted with 
all die causes it should be at least in principle possible to 
predict with certainty what is going to happen. This idea* 
though attractive at first sight, commits a basic fallacy which 
is largely responsible for die free will - daiermimsm 
muddle. In order to examine this* ai the risk of some 
repetition of what has been said in curlier chapters, we must 
take another look at Lhe contrast between what is juttssury 
and what is continganii and ai ihe concept of certainty. 

If A t B and C are three positive numbers and if A is 
greater than B, and B is greater than C> then we can say that 
it fallows necessarily that A is greater than C. Once we have 
understood the idea of number and what is meant by 
"greater ilian* we can see that it is inconceivable (hat it 
should be otherwise. No event happening in (he real world 
can prevent this being true; it is true of necessity- But it 
should be noticed that we make it true by putting Lhe 
necessity in 3 by our definitions of the terms we use, by 
constructing the dosed system of pure mathematics and 
insulating it from the events of Lhc real world. 

Suppose, however, Lhai A> B and C are three Te nnis 
players, that A always beats B very easily and B always 
beats C very easily* Can wc say dial it follows necessarily 
that A will beat C ? Obviously not. All sorts of other events 
might intervene. A might slip and break his sinkle s or have a 
fit* C might just have been pretending to be a bad player. 
What in fact will happen is said to be "contingent p ; that is eo 
say* conditional, dependent on other li imp. We might say 
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that it will follow necessarily that A will beat C provided 
that they both play according to their normal foran, and that 
there me DO accidents. But we can only cl iina necessity here 
by putting it in, by Buying that it will happen if not lung 
occur? to stop it, which amounts in effect 10 saying that it 
will happen if it happens. Nothing in the teal world of 
contingent events happens of necessity. 

In their ordinary thinking, people on the whole accept 
this. However certain they may fed that something will 
happen they will be prepared so admit that it may be 
prevented by some unforeseen event, an earthquake or 
other natural calamity, Bui they ore inclined to feci that this 
lack of certainty is due merely to lack of knowledge and that 
if we knew the whole situation, all the causes, wc should be 
able to predict the future w T ith certainty. Although they 
might be prepared to adroit that in fact wc never shall know 
the whole situation, it might still be thought that die future 
is in principle completely predictable, in a sense therefore 
decided. 

Hie answer to this - and it is ei very important answer - is 
that die total situation, the number of potential causes, is 
indefinitely large, and is not therefore even in principle 
completely know able. Not only is it obviously impossible 
for any human mind to be fully informed about all events 
and happenings in die Universe, but it is impossible also in 
principle for everything to be known about an unlimited 
Universe. However much is known, there is always 
something else. Although therefore it is perfsedy possible 
to say that all events are caused, in no sense is it possible to 
say that what will happen tomorrow’ is now definitely 
decided, is in principle completely predictable. 

The realization of this fact need not stop us and should 
not stop us from continuing to do all we can to predict the 
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future with increasing confidence As we have already 
pointed oi% scientists of every kind* including psycho¬ 
logists, have been engaged lor many years with ctinsi derabk 
success in inattaairig the scope and accuracy of their predic¬ 
tions. The fact that their success can never be complete 
' hould not discourage them. I is a common fallacy of 
human thinking to suppose that every metaphorical 
mountain must have a peak; that because there axe better 
ways of doing things, there must always be a perfect way; 
that because some obj ects gi ve more aesthetic pleasure than 
Others there must he an ultimate goad of absolute beauty or 
beauty in itself. It may be helpful to anyone who is tempted 
to think on these lines, 10 ask himself in what time the 
' perfect' mile would be run. The fact that everyone realise* 
that nut only is it a physical impossibility fc^it also a logical 
unpossibality for the mile to be run in no time at all* docs not 
prevent mankind from continually trying to improve the 
record. Similarly the fact that complete predictability is a 
logical impossibility should not prevent mankind from 
continuing to predict. 


CERTAINTY 

It will be useful here to say a few words about the concept 
of certainty. The adjeoiv ■* * certain 1 k probably most often 
used to describe a state of miEid. We all know what it is to 
ltd certain about something, but most of us have had the 
experience of feeling certain, saying that we were certain* 
and then being proved to be wrong. It might lie argued in 
such a case that wc could not htiye been certain alter all. 
Such an argument would inevitably revolve round the way 
in which the word 1 cem : n K is to be used; if it is lu be applied 
merely to a state of mind then the evidence of die owner of 
T-ii 
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the etat c mm surely be decisive as to whether he is (feels) 
certain or not, though it is relevant to note the point that 
some people are much more- easily persuaded to be certain 
about things than others. Most people would probably 
agree under eross-examinntion that usually when they say 
1 certain' they really mean 'almost certain \ and that as we 
have just been arguing, it is not rational to feel completely 
certain about contingent events in the real world. 

The adjective ' certain 1 however is used not only to 
describe states of mind but also in such phrases as 'it is 
certain that .. / to imph what might be described as an 
objective certainty, f suggest that when the word is used 
like this what is usually meant is either that the speaker or 
writer is certain himself and is perhaps claiming also that a 
great many other people are too, or that it is logically 
necessary. It does not seem reasonable to hold that there is 
any sense in which there can be certainty 5 in the events \ 

II may well be, however* that the fact that die word 
'certainty" is some times used to describe a psychological 
state and sometimes to describe a logical necessity! has been 
responsible for some confusion of thought. The aspect of 
determinism that people find particularly unpalatable is Lhe 
idea that what they arc going to do is determined, in the 
sense of decided; that is muse certainly happen. We can see 
now* however, ihut this is at least misleading. For if by 
* certainly * happening is meant' necessarily 1 hai opening this 
is not true, for in the Contingent world nothing happens of 
necessity, and if the * certainly 1 merely implies that some 
people fed sure, we know very well how easily they may be 
wrong. 
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‘FREE* WILL FROM DIFFBRRKT FOISTS OF VIEW 

I'urther ill Limmatioii of the problem and loosening of the 
knot may be obtained by a consideration of Lite possibk 
different points of view. There is the point of v iew first of 
the individual eKcrdsing his free will* secondly of another 
individual waidiing him doing so* and thirdly of tin 
imaginary individual observing from tight outside the 
system of cause and effect. 

As we hove already seen* the individual* considering his 
own actions,, is firmly convinced that in the ordinary sense 
of die word his will is free. He can do what he wishes - 
whatever he does he could have acted differently. What he 
does could not have been determined yesterday because he 
had not then decided what he was going to do. He is making 
up hk mind as he goes dong. 

Another individual* however, or set of individuals 
watching his actions will use somewhat different language 
about it. It is probably true today that a greater proportion 
of the population than ever before - psych ologists, econom¬ 
ists* social scientists* advertising agents - is engaged in 
hi tempting to predict how people wil l behave in certain 
situations. They assume that the behaviour that they arc 
investigating is n function of the man behaving and the 
situation in which he finds himself They find that what 
people do can be predicted with varying degrees of con¬ 
fidence* though they would be the first to a dmi t that pre¬ 
diction is a very difficult business and that all the answers 
will never be known. 

The situation k further complicated by the fact that the 
act of prediction is likely to effect and alter that which k 
being predicted. This is analogous to Heisenberg's famous 
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ttncettainry principles which staler ill at the act of measur¬ 
ing involves a transfer of energy between what h measuring 
and what Is being measured, and therefore alters both, so 
tliEL in principle there can be no such things as completely 
objective measurement. 

The act of prediction may make what h being predicted 
either more or Iras likely to happen. If the dry editor of a 
Sunday paper predict! that the price of share? in a certain 
company will go up next week, it is almost certain that they 
will go up, for invest or? will rush to buy them in the hope 
and expectation of making ei profit, and this increased 
demand will send the price up. The act of prediction here 
causes what is predicted to happen. 

If, however, it is predicted in a newspaper that there wi 11 
be an unprecedented traffic jam at a certain place at a certain 
time, the ao of prediction h likely to prevent that happen¬ 
ing, since motorists will tend to avoid it. It is easy u> think 
of many other examples of the same principle at work. 

The point about the imaginary observer whom we 
supposed to be right ou tside the machine is, of course, tha t 
the happenings which we ore considering would be in¬ 
sulated from any possible effect of his predictions. Such an 
observer would surely judge that the action! of people are 
isuscd by thdr nature, the whole of then past Id story and 
iheirpaatdocb.ioDS, and the complex of events m which they 
find themselves, and he might be imagined as predicting 
with greater success than if he were involved in the 
machine. But, as we have already suggested, since the num¬ 
ber of variables to be considered is potentially indefinitely 
large* it seems at least doubtful whether h makes sense 
to say that action* are wen ‘in principle" completely and 
infallibly predictable. 
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4 could have *./ 

A main point that anyone who is arguing in favour of free 
v ill is likely to make is that in any situation, whatever he 
does in fact do, he -could have 7 acted differently, And it 
would also he argued that unless it is assumed that people 
s ccrnM have* done otherwise, there is no meaning in moral 
praise or blame , 1 You ought to have done so and so", must 
surely imply that you could fume done iL We will now 
examine this phrase and try to analyse it. 

In order to perform a conscious deliberate action the 
individual m ust have the ability (physical or mental) and ihe 
opportunity; and he must also choose to do 1 l For Jones to 
lift a weight of 200 lbs he must be strong enough to lift it, 
the weight must be there for him to lift, and he must make a 
deduce nr choose to lift it. It is interesting that the phrase 
1 1 can 1 h used cither about ability without opportunity C l 
om type at twenty words a minute* - though in fact there ifl 
no typewriter here), or about ability and opportunity com¬ 
bined (" I can see you for ten minutes now" - though after 
that there are a lot of other appointments)* Sometime:., as in 
the Imi example, the emphasis is on opportunity 3 but in 
such a case the ability is assumed, and we should never say 
1 1 can 1 if the opportunity is present but the ability Lacking* 
(Though we might of course say, 1 i could if, *,’) The * I 
con 1 does not cover choice, and indeed is often used to 
emphasize that the choice is lacking. (*I can, but I won't*) 

The next point to make is the grammaikid une tiiai the 
4 eou!d T of 1 1 could have’ may be either £ was able to 1 or 
'would have been able to** En the latter case there must 
obviously he an £ if' clause* cither expressed or undemMd. 
Snmeliiiies this will indicate that either the ability or the 
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opportunity was Jacking (‘' could have run that mile in ten 
minutes if 1 hadn't twisted my ankle 1 ; J 1 could have said a 
few rather effective word? if anyone had asked me ’). But 
there is no problem or difficulty about such eases anti it is 
not relevant to our present purpose to consider diem. We 
ore interested in the cases where it is claimed that die 
ability and opportunity were present, but the choice was 
lacking, as when someone says, 1 I could (was able to) have 
dime so unit so, but didn't/ The question we obviously 
have to ask is in what sense, it any, he could have chosen 
differently. Ability-tochocse must now- be examined. 

it is worth noticing (hat the claim that a person could 
have chosen differently can never be verified or falsified, 
though claims about ability or opportunity may be. No 
subsequent action that you perform or act of choice tliat 
you make can demonstrate satisfactorily your claim that 
you were able to have chosen other than you did on a 
particular past occasion. The question, ‘Could lie have 
chosen otherwise?' is in a sense unanswerable and 
obviously therefore a not very satisfactory question. 

A man chooses in accordance with when he wants or likes, 
but at least in the short run we do not seem able to like diff¬ 
erently, to alter our scale of preferences. If 1 have always 
prefer i ed ice cream to tapioca pudding, it is not possible for 
me suddenly to change this preference. Perhaps I can in the 
long run, but only if there is some reason for me to do so: to 
please someone I am fond of, or iusi as a bit of psychological 
investigation to show that it is possible, or because I feel I 
am missing something - everyone else seems to get so much 
pleasure out of tapioca pudding that I really must cultivate 
my palate and give it another try, 

I ad then according to my choice; my choice is in accord¬ 
ance with (caused by) my motives, my plans, my scale of 
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preferences. and this ’ I' that chooses is a complex evolving 
petsoialiiy that is changing .utd developing the whole time. 
So far, wc have as it were taken the ‘ I ’ for granted. There is 
ii tendency to think of the M ’ that chooses as an entity that is 
apart from, m some senses above, tl ie desires, the hopes and 
fears anti reasonings which provide the evidence or the 
material for i he choice. Professor Ryle has culled this 
tendency the myth of the 'ghost in the machine'. The peat 
danger Sind mistake in thinking about it like this is that this 
entity tends u> be though! about as something that is 
separate and mi changing. 

li would seem, however, that a much more realistic way 
to think about it is that what I do at any moment is caused by 
the whole of my complex personality at that moment, but 
the decision I make, what ldo, subtly alters this personality. 
If we reflect, it is surely obvious that, in a very important 
sense, what we arc is changing the whole time, Our 
knowledge, our experience, our purposes, our desires, our 
preferences, are altering and evolving and, in a sense, all 
thru 1 am and the whole of my past, has produced or caused 
me-decfding or me- choosing at this moment. When I say 
i could have acted differently ' the ‘I*, standing for the 
whole of the personality at that moment, includes the 
decision to act as I did. For the past to hove been different, 
either the Situation must have been different (and we are 
implicitly assuming it to have been the same), or the I’ 
that chose, decided, must have been different. For me to 
have acted differently in the same situation i would have 
had to have been different. 

We can say therefore lhat in the sense in which we are 
using the terms, T was able to do have done something 
other tiurn what 1 did ’ cannot be true. Rut lIus is obviously 
nQt a psychological discovery. It follows with logical 
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necessity from the definition of the terms. It is suggested, 
however, that a careless use of these terms, a failure to dunk 
out when it is sensible to mean by them, may have resulted 
in much muddled use of the sentence, * 1 could have done 
otherwise/ 

It may be argued tliat If there is this sense in which *1 
could not have done otherwise* is true of the past, similar 
propositions are true of the present and the future. It is of 
course the case that I can only do what I will do in the sense 
that for me to do other Urn what I do is a logical impossibil¬ 
ity. But what I will, do is as yet undetermined, it is going to 
be decided by me, choosing freely (that is without externa! 
restraint). Anyone who is well acquainted with the situation 
and with tny personality may succeed in predicting what I 
will do, but he may be wrong. What ! did in die past is 
specific and is obviously now decided. What I will do in the 
future is not decided, and will depend on me (even if I say i 
have made up my mind, some other event may well 
intervene to prevent me or to make me alter my choice). 

PRAISE ASP BLAME 

We consider now the question of moral praise and blame, 
and the suggestion that has been made that if a man ‘could 
not have acted olherwi -e 1 they become inappropriate and 
indeed meaningless. 

I tis worth noticing that praise and blame are not in all their 
uses a proper pair of alternatives. Wemay praise the creator 
oi his creation, but though we praise a book that entertains or 
instructs us we do not use the word 1 blame* to describe our 
attitude to one that fads to do these tilings. In the case of a 
book the creation can be considered apart from the creator; 
if however we are praising an innings at cricket, or the 
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tanging of a song* we inevitably praise the agent m well as, 
perhaps rather than* the action. We are praising the person 
and his skill together, dually became of the pleasure they 
give us, and we may take no thought about how that skill has 
been acquired, about any notion of responsibility* But if we 
learn that the cricketer was struggling aga jut some physical 
handicap* that the singer only acquired his skill as a result 
oi many years of arduous training, we may praise too their 
courage or their determination. We praise them then 
because they refrained from acting otherwise. The cricketer 
did not retire because he was in pain, the singer persisted 
when he must have felt tired and discouraged. Notice that 
we should never say that we 1 blamed J the innings or the 
song* and if we blamed the batsman or the singer it would be 
less likely 10 be for a lack of skill (unless we felt they had 
failed to acquire it because of some moral delect) tlion for a 
careless mistake, or for not trying as hard as they might* It 
seems to be the case that we distribute blame only when wc 
think that responsibility is involved, that they could and 
should have done otherwise, bin we praise people for die 
possession of skills for which they are not normally thought 
of as being responsible B It is interesting that many people, 
especially the young* would much prefer to be thought 
clever and rather idle, than comparatively stupid and 
exceedingly industrious though it would be generally 
agreed dial h h much more within our power to become 
industrious than it is to become clever* People, in other 
words, often prefer [o he praised for a natural gift for which 
they are not responsible, than for an acquired characteristic 
for which they ;ire, (Jt is of course very reasonable to prefer 
to be clever and idle* since one con perhaps become in¬ 
dustrious, It is less reasonable to be proud of one's 
intelligence and slightly ashamed of one's industry*) 
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But although praise and blame are not h proper pair in 
i heir general use they are more or less so in the parti cuJar use 
in which we are now interested - their use as applied to 
people in their moral behaviour 

The suggestion we have to consider is that if a man could 
not have doneolberwisej he can hardly be blamed for doing 
what he did. We have seen that the sense in which * I could 
not have done other v. ise ’ is true is ilia e she individual, being 
what he w.is at that moment, including the decision he was 
making, chose that, and if he had chosen differently he 
would have been different. Clearly if there k to be any 
blame it must be on the individual for being what he was 
rather than for doing what lie did. h might then be sug¬ 
gested that the individual couldn't help being what he was, 
that the state of his personality at that moment was caused 
by the complex of external situations through which he Itad 
passed and the decisions he had made, the things that he 
had done* each of which at the moment of doing them, lie 
could not have done otherwise. r l here seems to be a sense 
therefore in which he could not have bmi otherwise. 

The essential point of course about this objection is that h 
is being suggested that the agent was not mfmmbte for his 
actions. From die premiss "X could not have acted other¬ 
wise* it is inferred 1 therefore X was not responsible for what 
he did \ 

It should by now be clear that this argument, bs it is 
usually applied, is fallacious, IF it was meant that X could 
noL have acted otherwise because of some external physical 
compulsion, if Maud failed to go into the garden because 
an irate father had locked her in her room, then it would 
dearly be true to say dm there was no responsibility. But 
if it is meant that X could not have acted otherwise because 
of v. lot he wa$j, then [ his is merely another way of saying 
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that X was responsible, he; acted as he did because he was 
what be was, it was precisely his character, the fact that he 
was X and no one else, that caused, was responsible for, his 
action. 

This notion of responsibility is perhaps easier to under¬ 
stand if we look forward into die future rather than back¬ 
ward into the past. I think that t am responsible for the 
actions that I will perform and to some considerable extent 
for the sort of person that 1 will become, I think that l can 
modify my character by behaving in a certain way, for 
example by regularly gening up an hour earlier. I haven’t 
qui te decided yet whether I will or not. The fact that this 
idea came from a suggestion that someone else made or 
from a book that I read, or that it is designed to fulfil Some 
purpose, makes it no Jess true that / will make the decision 
and dial my action will modify' my character and will 
perhaps make a difference to my future behaviour. Kor is 
my responsibility diminished by the fact that even though 
I say that I have net yet decided what 1 will do, others who 
know me well may predict Accurately my behaviour in this 


respect. 

Just as it is easier and more useful tn think of responsibil¬ 
ity with reference to the future, so too with praise and blame. 
We praise a man for his moral actions because we tliink that 
what he has done was to the benefit of the community (or 
according to God's Will or whatever our criterion for right 
action may be); we praise him for what he was, although 
obviously wc do nui fbr a moment suppose that our praise 
can make any difference to what he was. We certainly do 
suppose however that our praise may make a difference to 
what he, and other people too who are aware of" the praise, 
may become in tlie future. Praise and blame, altitudes of 
approval and condemnation, are iikely to make a difference 
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to the way in which people behave We ah know very 
well from our personal experience that our decisions are 
affected by praise and blame in liie past and anticipated 
praise and blame in the future. They form part of the 
cum plea: uf causes which will affect the future, but since 
these causes are indefinitely numerous the future is not 
decided yet and not completely predictable. Praising and 
blaming also, like any other action* arc caused by the past, 
by the performances of the people to whom they are 
directed! and the characters of those who are approving or 
condemning. 

It m suggested Ehen that praise and blnmc should be 
thought of primarily as instruments which actually do, 
when given, modify the behaviour of those to whom they 
arc directed , and, perhaps e ven more import mi t the 
anticipation of which is also likely to modify behaviour. 

It b worth noticing that praise and blame form part of the 
armoury of rewards and punishments. Modem Thinking 
about punishment rends to stress the desirability of it$ 
deterrenreffect and its reformative effect, and many people 
regard it as immoral that there should be any retributive 
dement. In other words punishment is thought of as an 
instrument for modifying future behaviour and the motive 
of punishing for revenge is thought of as Likely to have 
undesirable effects on him who punishes. 

It is also often pointed out that punishment merely as 
retribution sen es no useful purpose; it is to the future we 
should be Looking, not to the past, {In practice, of course* it 
IS very difficult to separate these e 1 cments* A ptmidunciit 
given Jl ankiy fur revenge, to get one's own back* may well 
liiive a considerable deterrent effect.) Similarly it might be 
argued that blame loo should be forward looking. If 
someone says ’You coiYt blame him, he couldiYt help il 1 
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we can cigrec that in a sense, as we have seen he couldn't, 
but we can go im to say that by bluing him, expressing our 
disapproval^ we may assist him to * help it', to avoid such 
action in the future. (It is of course also true that in some 
cases, if the individual is particularly contra-suggestible, 
□ur disapproval may make a repetition of the offence more 
and not less likely.) 

Although blame may be more useful if it looks to the 
future, the fact remains that a great deal of Lhe blaming that 
goes on is, like the retributive element in punishment, 
directed only to the past. When people are being blamed for 
tiirir delinquencies, however, it is increasingly realised that 
for some people the choice h harder than for others. We 
blame people because of their irranor ?! or anti-social 
behaviour- We blame them for being what they are or for 
what they were when they did it + But if we discover that 
they have never had exp] ained 10 them why the action was 
antT social, or what it was to be anti-social* that they have 
lived in an environment where actions of this kind have 
been appi oved, we would be inclined to blame them bss. 
We blame them less because they have been insufficiently 
blamed in the pasL It would have been very surprising if 
under those dfcumstances they had done the right thing. 
Their misdemeanour wm easily predictable. 

But although this increasing tendency to make allowances 
for various forms of delinquency on the grounds that * They 
knew no belter 1 , ‘They never hud a chance\ is clearly per- 
lectly reasonable up to a point., there h a danger thaL h will 
diminish ton much the ext ml to which a person h held 
responsible tor his actions. This notion of respansibility, 
that we are capable of choosing and that we shall be 
approved if we choose in one way and blamed if we diotse 
in another, is certainly, as most people know very wdl from 
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their personal experience, a strong clement in the complex 
of causes which affect cur decisions. 

SUMMARY 

To say that tbe conclusion is that our wills are fite, that our 
actions are caused by us, might give rise to the comment, 

' This is where we came in.’ It is inevitable that in discussing 
a philosophical puzzle of this kind we may be le ft with the 
feeling that wc came out ‘by that same door where in we 
went’, Nevertheless it is to be hoped that the reader may 
fed that if there has been for him a knot of bewilderment in 
this matter the knot has been to some extent loosened by 
she arguments we have considered. 

These may be summed up as follows: 

Although front a given set of causes die same result must 
always follow there U no logical necessity about events in 
the world around us, and the future is not even in principle 
completely predictable. This is because the number of 
potential causes is indefinitely large, and also because 
the attempt to predict luay affect that which is being 
predicted. 

The general puzzlement about the problem seems to 
arise partly from a confusion between what is necessary and 
what is contingent, the application of die rigidities of s 
dosed system to the uncertain lies of an open out, pat tty 
from ambiguities in the words * determined* certain 1 and 
the phrase ‘could not have done otherwise’, and partly 
from the * ghost in the machine' myth, the idea of an 'I \ 
separate and static, instead of an evolving and changing 

personality, 

I suggest that the dearest way of thinking about it is 
something like this: 
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AU-that-I-am-now is deciding freely (that is without 
external compulsion) what l am going to do. 

This aJi-thai-I-am might liave been different if events 
had happened diiierentfy in the past, but it is what it is and, 
in a sense, it indudes the decision that is now being made. 

The choices ihaiall- that-I-wil i-be will make in the future 
are undecided though they may be correctly predicted. 
They will depend on what all-that-I-will-be turns out to be 
like and this will depend on the nature of all -that- I-am-now 
and on external events- 

Smith, being what he was at that moment, could not have 
behaved other than he did at that moment. What he was at 
that momen t was therefore responsibh for what he did. 

If you approve of what he did, i t will be sensible for you to 
praise him, perhaps to reward him: this will make it more 
likely that Smith and others will behave in simitar ways in 
the future. 

Similarly, if you disapprove of what he did, blame and, if 
it is within your power, punishment may make similar 
behaviour in the future less likely. 

The increased success with which it is claimed that the 
causes of behaviour are being discovered, that behaviour is 
being explained. sbou Id not make the notion of responsibil¬ 
ity less important. But it should perhaps lead to a greater 
emphasis on the obvious fact that it is more sensible and 
useful to think of praise and blame as directed towards 
modi lying future behaviour rather than as a rejoicing in or 
crying over the accurately poured or carelessly spilt milk 
of the past. 

J&cerojgs 

I, "A man can do what he will, but not will as he will.’ 
DISCUSS. SCHOPENHAUER 
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2, * We needs must love the highest when we see it 1 
IIow does this fit into the Deiernnnism-Free Will con¬ 
troversy? 


3 . rtos wes i: It [a book they were discussingf puzzled me so 
much m to the freedom of the himmn will, by rating* with 
wonderful acute ingenuity, nur being actuated by a scries a!' 
motives which «c cannot resist, that the only relief 1 lind was 
to forget it.. * * 


or j on ^ sos:.,, It h certain I am cither to go homo tonight 
or not; that does net prevent my freedom, 

15 oswell: Thu it is certain you are either to go home or not, 
docs not prevent your freedom: because the liberty of choice 
between the two is compatible with that certainty. But if tme 
of these events be certain new, you have no future power of 
volition* If it be certain you arc to go home tonight, yon mmt 
go home* J AMBS BOSWElLL, The Life of DrJohmm 9 VoL II, 


p, 209. 


Do you think Boswell has stated the case correctly or that 
lie is in a bit of a. muddle ? If so, sort ii out- 


4. In Llie following passage from his The Cose for Modem 
Man Cp Fnmkd is considering the views of Dr Rcinliold 
Niebuhr, He describes Dr Niebuhr's concept of £ ihe 
par adox of human freodom*. 

Man is limited, subject to causal necessity, bound to finite 
conditions. And yet tie is also free, able to introduce novelty 
into the universe, to choose his own path for himself, and to be 
held responsible for his actions. On one side* man is □ mon i 
creature, put inui a world he has not made* and w3ul1i limits 
and determines what he docs at every turn. On die other side, 
man is able tn transcend the bounds of his craturdy existence* 
By some strange iUpgie in the universe he is free and able to 
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Ws limits.. - - He (Dr Niebohr) believe* that (here Is a 
logical paradox in believing that men enn be freer, and sit the 
in me time subject to Gttcnml cauvi! eon dirions,,. g What at e i he 
logical credential! of this conception of freedom ...? (op. d!., 

p- m 

What would be your answer to this question? 

5- Discuss die argument of the following passage in which 
H. W. Hr Joseph claims to show that Determinism cannot 
be trues 

For the sdcmifte account, though not claiming to be good 
or right, claims to be true; and it cannot reasonably Jo this, and 
abolish the possibility of knowledge. 

Yet surely it does aboli&h si is possibility, In the extreme 
instance of a Behaviouristic uceoum of the mind, that 
obvious; for if thought ii laryngeal motion, how should any one 
think more truly than the wind blows ? All movements ofboditSi 
are equally necessary, but they cannot be dlhCrimiiLited as true 
and False. It seems as nonsensical to call a movement true ai a 
flavour purple or a sound avaricious. But what is obvious when 
thought is said to he a certain miv.ejiier: i seems eqiiLdJy to follow 
from its being the elect of one. Thought collet],knowledge and 
thought called error are both necessary results of states of braim 
These states are necessary results of other bodily sates. All the 
bodily states are equally real, and so arc the different though**; 
bur by what right can I hold ihns my thought is knowledge of 
what is real in bodies ? For to hold so is bm another thought, an 
etlcct of real, bodily movements like the rest* An intelligence not 
determined by what iatls wiLhin this bodily system to which 
belong the conditions producing our thoughts might, if ic were 
capable of knowing both the events m that system and the 
diLiugbis of it which these determine^ discover under what 
conditions bodily events within the sys tem produce thought* of 
it agreeing with whut this extraneous intelligence knows it to be, 
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niid under what condition 1 . noL Bui the thought determined by 
these emdliiofis could not know what the extraneous intelli¬ 
gence knew without being itself aho extraneous to the system 
within which, never unless the eemdirism determining it are 
supposed to lie. These arguments, however, of mine, if the 
principles of scientific theory are to stand unchallenged, ore 
themselves no mare than happening* in a mind, results of 
bodily movements; tha L yon or I think them sound* or think 
Litem unbound, is hut another such happening; that we think 
them no more than another such happening is itself hut yc4 
another sudi. And it may be said of any ground mi which we 
may aUeoi.pt to stand as taie } LaNrur at fabetur in mnm 
amm* 

That the principles, then, on which mis the scientific theory 
of die world are absolutely true is not only inconsistent with 
ethical theory: it is inconsistent with there being knowledge, or 
even true opinion. And therefore with themselves; for they 
claim to he matter of knowledge, nr m least of true opinion, 
H, W. B> Joseph, Sortie Pratkfm in fir fti/cf, pp. 14-15. 

SuppkmeWary passages 

(t) The following passage makes 3 perhaps over-emphatic- 
aUy 3 but picturesquely* the point about the distinction 
between what is wcessary and what is cammgemi 

There ore certain sequences or developments {cases of one 
11 ii ng following another), which arc, in 1 he truesense of the word, 
reasonable. They are* in the true sense of the word, necessary. 
Such arc mathematical and merely logical sequences-... For 
instance if the Ugly Sisters are older then Cinderella it is [m 
an iron and awful sense) hccqu cuy that Cinder cJ 3 a is younger 
than the Ugly Sisters. .. . But ml . . , began to take notice of the 
natural world, I observed an extraordinary thing. I observed 
thnr Icimrd men in spectacles were talking of the actual things 
that happened - dawn and death and so on - as if fftey were 
rat tntia! and inevitable. They talked os if the fact dial trees beat 
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fruit were Jlqst m ndteuary as the fuel that two and qhc trees 
make three. But il is not, 5 here is nn cnotinouv difference by 
the rest ... of imagination. Van can no 1 imagine two mi fine 
not making three. Bui you can easily imagine tree, not growing 
fruit; you can imagine them growing golden candlesticks or 
tiger ■ hanging by the tail These men in spectacles spoke much 
of a man named Newton, who wets hit by an apple, and who 
discovered a Saw, Rut. they could not begot to see the distinction 
between a true law, a law of reason* and the mere fact off apples 
failing. If the apple hit Newton’s nose, Newton’s nose hit the 
appte. That is a true neccHiiity: because we cannot conceive the 
one occurring without the other. But we can quite wdi conceive 
the apple out falling on his nose, *. * g, K> Chesterton* 
Orthodoxy y pp. 49 j 50. 


[ 2 ) The following passage from Bergson^ Creative 
Evolution expresses the palm about the chaneine r l\ 


Wlrnl art we 3 In fact, what is our character* if nut the con¬ 
densation of the history ifrm wc have lived from our birch - nay, 
even before our birth* since we bring with us prenatal disposi¬ 
tions? Doubtless wc think with only a small pint of our past., 
but it is with our entire past, including the original bent of 
our sou!* that we desire, will and act. 

From this survival of the part it follows that consciousness 
cannot go through the sjmc &totc twice. The drcumsiances 
may still be the same, buL they will aci no longer on the same 
person., since they find him at a new moment of his history. 
Our personality, which is being built up each instant with its 
accumulated experience changes without CC&siog. Op, dt. 3 
trsoqt. by A. Mitchell, pp. 5> 6. 










MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES 


I. 'An irrational situation cannot be analysed rationally/ 

Discuss, 

e, But this privikdgc [man's ability to jZ&ziafl]* h allayed by 
another; and that si by die privikdge of Absurdity; to which 
no living creature is subject* but man cutely* And of men, diose 
are of all most subject to it, that professe Philosophy- For it is 
most true that Cicero saycth of them some where; that there can 
be nothing so absurd, but may be found in the books of Philo¬ 
sophers- An d the reason is manifest. For th ere is not one of them 
that begins Ms ratiorirmtion from the Definitions* or Explica¬ 
tions of the names they are to use; which h a method that hath 
been used onely in Gcams-tryj w hose conclusions have thereby 
been made indisputable. THOMAS HOBBES (1588-1679), 
Leri tit hart* Ch. 5. 

Dis cuss this criticism of Philosophers, To what extent do 
you think you could defend them against it ? 

3. M t Madeod [who hid just been appointed Editor of the 
Spectator} dismissud the critidsm that hh own political al¬ 
legiance would affect the paper "s independence as a "very 
strange doctrine’. He added 1 If you carry that to its logical 
conclusion* the only people fit in be editors would be tha c e who 
have no .strong views about anything. I cannot regard tint as 3 
good qualification \ Ths Tit ft^ 8 November *963« 

(This following is an extract from a statement by the 
board of the p^per which was printed earlier in the same 
column: 

* Independence does not mean that the paper should not 
have strong political views- True independence means dm 
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lhe papers views me not dictated from outside its office/) 

Discuss the way in which the word * independence* is 
used. 

Whai unstated premisses docs the 'logical conclusion* 
require? 

4. ‘Wisdom brings happiness; no wise man therefore can 
be unhappy/ 

Discuss* 

5. Shire he was A philosopher by profession I asked him to 
explain Something iMl I hod never been able to underhand, 
I asked him whether ihc statement that two and two make four 
means anything. I couldn't sec iJmlr four wax anything but a 
convenient .synonym for WO and two. If ynu look Out vickM 
in Rogef you will see that there are something like fifty syn¬ 
onyms for it 1 they have different associations, and iome by the 
pumber of thriir syllable^ the collocation of their letters or the 
difference of their sound may be more suitable for use in a 
particular sentence than others but they all mem the same 
thing. Roughly^ of course, for no synonym is quite precise ^ and 
four may be a Synonym not only for two find two, bin for three 
and one and for one and one and one and one, My philosophy 
said he thopgbt the statement that two and two make four hud a 
licimke moaning* but be didn't seem able to tell me c&aedy 
what it was; and when I asked him whether mathematics was 
uLtimudy anything mote than an immensely elaborjic Rogers 

TheMvitrja he changed the conversation, W. SOMERSET 
MADGHAAt, A Writes Notebook^ p. 253. 

What answer would you make to Somerset Maugham's 
inquiry ? 

6. Johns cm wm present when a tragedy whs read* in which there 
occurred this line: 
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“ Who rules o'er freeman should himself be free.* 

The company having admired it much, M emutui agree with 
you (said Johnson), It might as well be said* 4 Who drives fsu 
oxen should himself be feu 1 BO swell, TAe /,*/<? 0/ Dr jQhmm^ 
VuL II, p. 535, 

Do you agree with Johnson that "it might as well be 
saidi f Explain why 3 or why not* 

7. Ha* a single individual the right to possess and keep for his 
own enjoyment works of art which are part of the cultural 
heritage of mankind? The fad that I cannot phrase this 
question without employing cliche^ suggests that it has about 
it Etn element of humbug, sir kenneyu clakk, article 
about Groat Private Collections* Sunday Tmm t 22 September 
1963. 

Analyse the way in which the words Miches 1 and 
4 humbug' are being used here. Do you think his suggested 
conclusion is reasonable ? 


8, Strange it is, thal men should admit E:he validity of the 
arguments for free discu5$ioc ? but object to their bring 1 pushed 
to an extremenot seeing itiat unless the reasons are good for 
an extreme case, they are not good for any case. j_ s. M1 U, On 
Uheriy t p, 83, 

Do yesu agree that, as far as free discussion is concerned, 
"unless the reasons are good for ait extreme CSSS, they are 
not good for any case * ? 

Discuss the general application of this same principle, for 
c&unpfe, with regard to Generosity, Tolerance, Nation a] ieb- 
don* Temperance. 

9„ Consider to what extent the following statements arc 
capable of verification or falsification. 
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L Always by the event, and mmt often, when history docs 
raft tiiil us by their lives, we know that the greatest artists 
were the sanest men of their t'ciiLration. e, f. CAKE ITT, The 
Theory af Beauty f p, 8. 

il. No word is more frequently or loosely used than the wottl 
f freedom \ 

Hi. All the ideal:; erf human behaviour formulated hy [hose 
who have been most fruccissful in treeing themselves from ihc 
prejudices of their time and place arc singularly alike, 
ALBGUS HUXLEY, Ends amt Means, p. 2. 

ia, For the effect must correspond to its cause, and is even 
best known by knowledge of its cause, and it is unreasonable 
10 introduce a sovereign nudligcncc ordering ali things and 
cJieiij instead of using his wisdom, only to use the properties of 
matter 10 explain phenomena. As it; to account for the victory 
of a great Prince in taking tome important stronghold, an 
historian were to say that it was because the corpuscle?? of 
gunpowder, being released at the touch of a spark, escaped with 
a speed capable of throwing a hard heavy body against the 
walls of the stronghold, while the branches of the cotpusdea. 
w hich moke up the copper of the cannon were so well interlaced 
ew rart 10 tour asunder by this speed; instead of showing how the 
foresight of ihc victor rnude h im choose the suitable time and 
means, and how his power surmounted ail obstacles g. w. 
LffL-iNiz, Disburse or 1 Metaphysics tram* by P. G. Lucas and 
L. Griat, p. 34, 

Elucidate the two methods of Explaining phenomena 1 
referred to here. 


E t. The hand, to be sure, does not seem to be ^uch a very 
CKterufU tiling for fate; it seems rather to stand to lias something 
inner. For fate again is ai:;o merely the phenomt-a.il manifesta¬ 
tion ofvr'h 11 thespedfc'llydeterminate individua!tiyinhrrently 
3 as having an inner determinate constitution originally find 
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from the stare Now to find out whaL this iurfividualsty Is in 
itself* the palmist j OS Well OS LEic physiognomist* takes a. a hotter 
cut thuiip e.g. Solon* who thought he couid only know this from 
and after the course of the whole life: the latter looked at the 
phenomenal explidt reality* while the former considers the 
implicit nature (Jus Amkk). Thai the hand, however, must 
exhibit and reveal the inherent nature of individuality as regards 
its fate* h cadjy seen from the fret that after the organ of speech 
it h che linn J most of all by which a man actualizes and manifesto 
himself. It is the lively artificer of his fortune, we may &ay of 
the hand it u what a man does, for in it as the effective <u gan of 
hss sdl-frilfrlmcnt he is there present as the animating soul; and 
since he h ultimately m& originally his own fatcj the hand will 
thus express this innate inherent nature. G. w. r. heg£| b| The 
Fhtntfrrmfrlogy aj Mini, trani. by J- 3, Bailik, p, 303, 

Whit, very bridlyj is being said here ? Do you think that 
the 'most*which occurs about halfway thrwgh the passage 
is a logical must? If so* do the premisses justify the 
conclusion ? 

II. Consider the following: 

L What can be a more extreme absurdity than that of 
proposing to improve sodal life by breaking the fundamental 
law of fiodal life, R spencer, principles a/ Ethics^ VoL II* 
p. 260, 

iL The principle- of an organized society cannot be inter¬ 
preted in practice in Mich a way as, to make organized ysdety 
impossible, j. burnham* The Struggle fvr the ITW/.A. 
p.lit. 

The 'fundamental law 1 referred to in (i) Sis that of the 
survival of the finest. The main principle referred co in (ii) 
is free speech. Develop each argument and consider to what 
extent they are in conflict with, each other. 
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13, But it k liberty to know oneself^ and by transcendence of 

’ nowledge io be oneself; And by penetration of beiug to lose 
oneself; and In losing, find, <l moh gan, p/ ffe MmJ t 

P ^ 

% Discus. 

14, Consider the argument of die following passage; 

There ire, ss yon probably know, some philosophers who 
insist strongly on a doctrine which they «cpt£Sg by saying that 
no relations are purely external, And so far as I can make out 
one thing which they mean by this is [u:-i that whenever x has 
any relation whatever which y has not got, x md y cannot be 
exactly alike ; that any difference in relation necessarily entails a 
difference in intrinsic nature. There is* I think, no doubt that 
w hen these philosophers say this* they mean by ihrir " omn ai" 
and 'necessarily 1 an unconditional 'cannot' and ‘must*. And 
hence it follows they are holding that* if, for instance, a thing A 
pleases me now, than any other thing, B, precisely airmEji to 
A, mast under any drcuinsiancres* and in any Universe., vAcasc 
pic akio; since* if B did noi please me* it wnuEd im posse® a 
relation which A does possess,and therefore, by their principle* 
could not be precisely similar to A - must differ from it in 
intrinsic nature. But it seems to me to be obvious that thus 
principle is false. If it were true* it would follow that I can know 
.1 priori such things m that no patch of colour which is seen by 
you and is not icon by me is ever e.vacily like any pitch which ia 
ML'. s by 1 icmid is not seen hvpu: or that nopuch of colour which 
is sarreunded by a red ring is ever exactly like one which is not 
so i! 1 iTOimdcdi But it is surety obvious that, whether these things 
arc true or not they are things which I cannot know a prion, ft is 
dimply mi evident a prion 1 hat no pitch of colour which is seen 
by A und not by B is ever exactly like one which is seen by B and 
pot by A, and that 00 patch of colour which is surrounded by 
ei red t s iig it. ever exactly like one which is not. And This illusi i *- 
Loll j vn to bring om very well both what is nicani by saying 
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of!.udi a predicate as 'beautiful' that it h ‘intrinsic' ami why, 
if it is, it ctimot be subjective. ^Tuu is meant is just that if A 
Is beautiful ud B is not, you could know a prioii that A and B 
are noi exactly alike; whereas, with any such subjective prccti- 
cate, as that of exciting ,i particular feeling in me* or Lha L of being 
a thing which would excite such a feeling in any spectator, you 
cannot tell o prim that s thing A which did possess such a 
predicate and a thing B which did not* could nor be exactly alike. 

It seems to me* therefore, quite certain* in spue of the dogma 
that no relations are purely external, that there are many 
predicates* such for instance as most ij if not ah) subjective 
predicates or the objective one of being surrounded by a red 
ring, which do not depend solely oti the intrinsic nature of w hat 
possesses them: or* in other words* of which it is rtot true that 
if x possesses them and y docs not,.* and jyrtttuf differ in intrinsic 
nature. But what preekeJy h meant by lhi-% unconditional 
'must** I must confess I don’t know. The obvious thing to 
suggest is that jt h the logical 'must', which ccri mily is uti- 
couditionol in just this sense: the kind of necessity, which wc 
assert to hold, for instance, when we say that whatever is a 
right-angled triangle mmt be j triangle, or that whatever is 
vdlow wart be either ydiow or blue. But t must my 1 cannot see 
thm all unconditional necessity is of this nature. I do not see 
how it can be deduced From any logical law that, if a given 
patch of colour be yellow* then any patch which were exactly 
Like the first would be yellow too. And similarly in our cane of 
"intrinsic" value, though l think it h true that beauty* for 
insumce^is ^intrinsic 3 1, do not sec how it can be deduced from 
any logical law, that if A is beautiful any tiling that were exactly 
like A would be beautiful too* in exactly the same degree, g, e. 
MOORE* Philosophical Studies* Routlcdge, pp. 270-72, (from 
an essay on * The Conception of Intrinsic Value*)« 

■ p Intrinsic' Value ha& boon defined earlier in the essay as 
follows: 

To my that a kind of value is 'iatrmric’ means merely that 
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the ion whether a thing possesses it, and in what degree 
k jteses&cs it- depends solely on the intrinMe nature of the 
thing in question. Ibid p. 260. 

15, Descartes* (1595-1650) was 0 famous mi them biician as 
well as a philosopher. His philosophical method was one 
of systematically refusing 10 accept any proposition of 
which he could not be certain. Ho come to the conclusion* 
however, that there was one basic truth which he could not 
doobi- 

V., t observed that* whilst I thus wished to think that alt 
was false* it was absolutely necessary that L who thus thought, 
should be somewhat; and as I observed that this truths / think 
k&m I am 3 was sq certain and of such evidence, that 00 ground 
of doubt however extravagant, could be allriied by Lht sceptic? 
capable of shaking it, I concluded that I might, without scruple, 
accept it as the first principle of the philosophy of which I was 
in search* A Disburse on Afrrkttf, ftqrt IV, pp. 26, 27. 

A few paragraphs later he goes on to say: 

In the next place, from reflecting on the circumstance that 
I doubled, and that consequently my being was not wholly 
perfect (for t dearly saw that it wan a greater perfection to 
know than to doubt), I wm led to inquire whence 1 had learned 
to think of something more perfect than myself; and 1 dearly 
recognised that 1 must hold this notion from some nature which, 
in reality was more perfect. As for the thoughts of many other 
objects cxEmmi to me* as of the sky, the earth, light, heat and a 
■ hiujsftnd mote, I was less at a loss to know whence these come; 
for since I remarked in them, nothing which seemed to render 
litem superior to myself, 1 could believe that, if these were 
true, 1 hey were dependencies on my own nature, insofar as it 
pa-se^cd a certain perfection, and* if They were false, that I 
held them from nothings iliat is to say, that they were in me 
because of a certain imperfection of my nature. Bui this cnuH 
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not be the care with the Edea d j nature more perfect than 
myself i foe to receive it from cuoKJwj^ was a thing manifestly 
impossible; and, becniM? it h not Ins. repupumi that the more 
perfect should be an effect of, and dependence on the less 
perfect, than that snnteiliing dtOidd proceed from nothing, it 
vm equally im possible that I could hold it from myself; accord- 
ia&h it but remained that it had been placed in me by a nature 
which was in r-eultiy more perfect than mine, and which even 
possessed within i&clf all the perfections of which I could form 
any Ideal that is to say, in a single word* which wa% God. 

Discuss and analyse the idea of 1 perfection J which seems 
to be implicit in this passage . Do you think the argument is 
0 valid demonstration of the existence of God ? 

16. If thou should*: say, 4 Jt is enough j I have reached perfec¬ 
tion^ nil is lost. For it is the function of perfection to make one 
know one's imperfection, st Augustine, quoted by Aldous 
HniJcy, The Perennial Philosophy^ p. 334. 

Do you think I Jescartes would have accepted this (see 
Exercise 15} ? And if so, would he have had to say that God 
knew he was imperfect ? 

17. In his essay On Liberty J, S. Mj ! I (1806-73) » arguing 
that one reason why there should be liberty of thought md 
discussion is that to suppress opinions which arc thought id 
be erroneous assumes that the individual or the nge is 
infallible, an assumption which is contrary 10 historical 
experience. (*every age having held many upinioos winch 
subsequent ages have deemed not only false but absurd.^ 

He goes on : 

The objection likely to be made to this argument would 
probably take some such form m the following. These i& no 
greater assumption of infallibility in forbidding the propagation 
of error, than in any other thing which is done by public 
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authority on its own judgement and responsibility, Judgement 
is given ns men that they may use it, Because it m&y be u ed 
eiroziMusiy, arc men to lx mid ihat they ought apt A um! it 
at all ? To prohibit what they think pernicious^ is not claiming 
exemption from error, hut Fulfilling the duty incumbent on 
t lierrij although fallible, of acting on thdr conscientious con- 
victim. 1 ( we were never to act on our opinion*, because those 
opinions maybe wrongs we should leave all our interest smeared 
for* and aH our duties mpaformed. An objection which applies 
to a]I conduct sin be no valid abjection to any conduct in 
particular. Ith the dmy of government^ ;md of individuals, to 
Form the truest opinions i hey tan; to form them carefully, and 
never impose them upon others unless they are quilt sure of 
being right. But when they arc sure (such reason ck may say), it; 
is not cooscientioosuess bin cowardice to shrink from acting cm 
thdr opinions, and allow doctrines which they honestly think 
dangerous to the welfare of mankind» dlher in this life or in 
another, to be scattered abroad without restraint, became other 
people, in less enlightened rimes hfivc persecuted opinions 
now behaved to be true. Let us take care, it may be said, not to 
make the mi me mistake: but gs.n-c.mmcuts and nations have 
made mistake? in other things, which arc not denied to be: fit 
subjects tor the exercise of authority; they have !dd on bad 
taxes, made unjust wars. Ought we therefore to lay on no raxes, 
and, undvr whatever provocation, make no wars ? Aten, and 
governments, must act to the best of their ability. There is no 
such thing a*.- absolute certainty, but there is assurance sufficient 
For the purposes of human life. We may, and musi t osiunw our 
Opinion to be true for the guidance nf our own conduct: and it 15 
a^uming no more when we forbid bad man to pervert sodety 
hv the pteipag.itiDn of opinions which we regard us false and 
pernicious. Op. di., pp, So-Sl 

Summarize this argument and discuss its validity. ftiilTs 
nest paragraph slam f I answer.. -' WTnit sort of answer 
would you expect him to make ? 
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18. In the passage from Bergson v fl Creative Evolution 
quoted on page 67 there is ll reference to die arrow of Zend, 
Zeno was a philosopher of the fifth century H.c, who 
propounded various paradoxes. Die one about the arrow 
Is stated by Bergson thus: 

Take the dying arrow. At every moment, says Zeno* It is 
motionless* for it cannot have time to move* tiiat ts, to occupy 
at least two successive positions s unless Jt least two momenta 
are allowed jl At a given moment, therefore* it is at rest at a 
given point* Motionless in each prim oE its course, it h mod un¬ 
less during all the time that it as moving Creative Evobmuth 

p- aw 

i 7". r 6 .. t . .. , . - Ik* 

Discus rid# parados with particular reference to the 

passage on page 67. 


19. In the following passage from The Problem 0/ Philo* 
sopisy Russell claims to prove that there arc such things as 
Universal^ Do you think he succeeds ? 

As a matter of fact* if anyone were anxious to deny altogether 
that there are such things as nuivcr>Qls x we should find dull we 
cannot strictly prove that there are such entities as qualities 
le, the mu ves sals represented by adjectives and substantives, 
whereas we can prove that there must be relations^ i.e the sort 
of universal# generally represented by verbs and prepositions. 
Let us take in illustration the universal whitens**. If we bdWe 
that there is such a universal, we shall say that thing* are white 
because they have the quality of whiteness. This- view* htme* ct, 
was strenuously denied by Ecrfccky and Hume* who hi; e been 
foUowei in this by later empiricists. The form which tin ir 
denial took was 10 deny that there are such things as abstract 
ideas '* When we want 10 think of whiteness, they said, we form 
an image of some particular white thing, and reason concerning 
thi# particular, taking care not to deduce anything concerning it 
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which wc cannot te* Id be equally true of any other white thing. 
As an account ol our actual men till processes, thk is uq doubt 
largely true. In geometry, for example* when we wish to prove 
something about ait triangles* we draw a plrticiiiiir triangle and 
reo&on about it, taking cam not to uso any characteristic which 
jt does not shore with other triangles. The beginner, in order 
to avoid error, often linds it useful 10 draw several triangles. a:‘ s 
uuSifcc each other as possible, in order to make sure that his 
reasoning is equally applicable to all of them, But a difficulty 
emerges as soon as wc ask ourselves how wc know that a thing is 
while or 1 triangle. If we wish to avoid the imivcraab w&kitett&s 
and triangularity-! we shall choose some particular patch of 
while iir some particular triangle, and §qy that any thing is white 
or a triangle it it bos the right son of resemblance to our chosen 
particular. But thtn the resemblance required wiU have to be a 
universal Since there are many white things, the resemblance 
must hold between many pairs of particular white things; and 
thi'- is fhc charitctcristic of a universal. It will be useless 10 say 
that there is 1 different nscmbhaice for each pair, for then wc 
AhaiJ have to say that these resemblances resemble each other, 
and thus at last we shall be forced to adm it resembLimcc as a 
universal. The relation of resemblance, therefore, must be a 
true universal. And having been forced to admit this universal, 
wc find that it ts no fongcr worth while to invent difficult and 
unpTusibJe theories to avoid the admission of such uni vets ala 
as whiteness and triangularity, hi-ktrand ftuSSBI.L* The 
Problems of Philosophy , pp. 95-7* 
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CHAPTER % 

2. (<*) i. Identically the same, 

iL Different but exactly alike. (It is possible but im¬ 
probable that the ladies tool; it in turns to wear 
identically the same hat.) 

(The sameness of (i) is sometimes called 1 quantitative ’ 
and of (ii)' qualitative 

iii. Rather loosely similar; general principles having 
important points of resemblance. 

iv. The system of rules and regulations which is in 
print has not been changed since last year. 

(t) i,' has the property of being" 
ii. 'is equal to" 

(Notice that these two phrases are not in general 
Interchangeable.) 

(c) i, good faith — honesty, integrity’ 
ii. beliefs, probably religious 
lit. confidence 

(df) i. To call X a 'reel cricketer' would probably be to 
commend him as a cricketer, to say that lie was good 
at cricket. But how can one be good at blinking ?' real ’ 
here seems to be intended fust to imply status or 
prestige; not to be a real smoker would somehow he 
debased, unworthy. 

ii. as opposed to imaginary; its existence would be 
verified by the other senses. 

iii. the imp&tmni or difficult problem 

(c) i. A slightly odd use. Possibly something rather more 
than "purpose’ intended; if so perhaps a * other 
mystical something. 
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if. A look that was intended to convey information, or 
do some of die other things that language does* 
iiL Purpose, significance 

iv, Importance, significance, how it i$ related to other 
things possible causes and effects etc. 
f. The English equivalents 

3 . 1 The i Perfect use of language 1 refer red to in the first sen¬ 
tence implies and necessitates agreement between those 
who use the words and those to whom the meaning is 
Girded. It is dearly absurd to claim (and impossible to 
prove) that (here con ever have been a time when this 
agreement was complete. But there may well have been a 
period when usages were unusually simple (a reaction from 
* metaphysical conceits '') and generally agreed, 

* Impossible to write badly’; the most that one could 
claim would be that because of the simple md generally 
a gr ee d usages it was exceptionally easy to convey one's 
meaning accurately. It might be said that 1 impossible * was 
being used here in such a way as to depreciate the currency. 

4 Analogies may be useful and illuminating up to a point, 
but they should be used no further titan * suits purposes' 
md they do not have logical conclusions. Words bear a 
resemblance to chiseb in that they art both, in a sense, 
tools. But they are basically dissimilar. The chisel has a 
physical existence apart from its use and its name; this 
remains approximately unchanged, A word has no physical 
odstmoe and, as has been pointed out in this chapter, it 
means what it is used to mean. 

5. Task of philosopher to exami nc and analyse concepts be¬ 
ing used by scientists and ot iters* Important for him to point 
out that enudes arc invented by mao and Rhnnld be used, 
T - 1 
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in ihk awareness only in so far as they arc useful. As with 
all analogies it is dangerous to take them too far. Much 
philosophizing in the past has been undertaken with con¬ 
cepts - e.g, of'mind 1 - whose use is now thought by some 
pot to be helpful Helpful for what ? In the long run for 
dearer dunking and better fuller living. Which h what all 
plulosopliisring must eventually be for. The trouble is that 
iho length of the run may make the test of usefulness very 
difficult co apply in practice. 


io, i, No doubt about (6). The answer is; 1 This set of words 
j& a sentence/ (a) looks a bit trickier. If it WiE said about 
another sentence there would be no doubt what was 
mean!: that it was a proper sentence {with subject, verb, 
predicate), and was intelligible. The claim here is the 
same, but it really hardly says anything, 'What sense ? K 
can only be answered by repeating the sentence and 
adding some such comment as the above, 
ii. Definition of * pain 1 blurred. Suppose someone takes 
my hand and squeezes it with a gradually increasing 
pressure. When do I say il becomes painful? When i 
start not to like it ? Do we mean by someone who has 
never feit pain a person who has never felt pressures etc. 
or one whn has never disliked them ? If the latter w r e 
might fed that we could explain c pain ? m him ii' he lias 
ever disliked anything. But if wc had someone wiio 
had never felt anything or never disliked anything or 
boih 3 our task would be hopdess, Would this be a 
man ? 

'A man could not imagine. «. etc/ How do we know ? 
We could only fotan> that it is alw ays true if it is true of 
necessity, by definition. Otherwise there might always 
be an exception we haven't met man who amid 
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imagine etc,) Evidence in any case unreliable, we could 
only have the man^ word for Sl 

iii. Obviously merely verbal. Whether the picture h right 
or wrong depends oa what it's supposed to be, what 
someone actually secs or what someone might see in 
different cftcumsraiices. In talking of a white rose in the 
dark we mean a rose that would look white if it wasn't 
dark. 

iv. 1 think ! can Jo it; certainly with a bit of practice. 
*mcan 1 here must refer to what, non-verbally, one ha* in 
mind.; what one is trying 10 communicate. Perhaps one 
could do it either by removing one's attention from 1 he 
words one is saying* or by keeping the w r ords in mind 
bm investing the word ‘cold" with the different 
meaning. 

11. (li) Whitehead's point is that even though Mr Johnson 
may not have intended to use the term Proposition in 
twenty different ways [and might indeed deny that he had 
done so) the fact that another logician can understand 
twenty different meanings shows that the word could be 
used in logical contexts in twenty different ways. Twenty 
new terms (or just nimtem ?} might therefore be required. 
But one would rather like to know what Mr Johnson would 
have said; after all it h not the words that mean* but the 
person who uses them. 

There is the imphcalion that Mr Johnson's argument 
may have been adversely affected. Whether it was or not* 
unnoted distinctions of this kind clearly could be exceed- 
ingly misleading and might therefore matter very much. 


It* (b) Mill goes on; 

All the inquiries into ihe swrimiitti barnm in (he philosophical 
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schools were infected wit], lie same fallacy; lie ambiguous 
word being, as before, Evil, or its contrary cemlitivc, Good* 
which sometimes meant what U good for one 1 * self, at other 
tinier what is good fir other people. That nothing which is a 
cause of evil on the whole to other people, can be really goad for 
the agent himself, is indeed a possible teneb and always a 
favourite one with moralists, although in the present age the 
question has rather been, not whether the proposition is true, 
bin how society and education can be so ordered as to make it 
true. At ail events* k is not proved merely by the fact that a 
thing beneiidal to the woi |J,. and a tiling beneficial wta person 
himself, arc both in common parlance called good. That is no 
valid argument, but a fallacy of ambiguity, 

13, Austin goes on to consider the three sentences as 
follows; 

We would say the first of these things simply by way of 
commenting on his looks - he has the look of a guilty man. The 
second 3 I suggest* would typically be used \mh reference to 
certain sfudal drrumt&n&s - f I quite agree that, when lie's 
prevaricating over all those searching questions about whut he 
did with the money* he appears guilty* but most of the time his 
demeanour [not just (< his looks p ] is innocence itself. And the 
third, Fairly dearly, makes an implicit reference to certain 
mi&ice - evidence bearing, of course, on the question whether 
he is guilty, though not such as to smile that question con¬ 
clusively - 'On the evidence we + ve heard so far, he certainly 
seems guilty/ j T l. AUSTIN, Sente and S&iribiUa, pp, 36, 37, 

CHAPTER 3 

5. "Utilitarian* h sometimes used in a narrow, disapprov¬ 
ing sense when applied to education, meaning useful for 
making a living, often in a humdrum unacademic way. But 
of course nil education should have ns its objective the 
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making of better citizens in the widest sense of 1 better \ 
and w hat is this if not utilitarian ? 

6, i he Sft&rt tT 0 + U,D. gives 1 improvement or refinement 
by education and training p , Sir Charles Snow 3 who wrote 
about the concept of two cultures, said that in his title the 
word had two meanings* For the first he gives the dictionary 
definition and also Coleridge's 'die harmonious develop¬ 
ment of those qualities and faculties which characterize oitr 
humanity \ For the second he says * It [the word 1 culture*] 
is used by anthropologists to denote a group of persons 
living in the same environment* linked by common habits* 
common assumptions* a common way of life.' {Ttu Timn 
Literary Supplement * 25 October 1963,) 

The writer of the article seems to be using the word 
sometimes in one sense, sometimes in the other. Some 
confusion seems to result from this. 

8* Perfect for what ? One can of course defim ‘perfect' as 
applied to plane figures so that the circle is necessarily the 
most perfect* and one can make "the must perfect' mean 
something for some other purposes* But on the whole the 
idea of abstract, absolute perfection does not seem in be 
a useful concept; we generally want to use the word in a 
relative* limited way. {See also pages 135* 236.) 

Jh Hayekgoeson; 

To the great apostles of political freedom the word had 
meant fredoni from oocrdonj freedom from the arbitrary 
power of other men, release from the ties which left the In¬ 
divid mil no choice but obedience to the orders of L i superior to 
whom he was attached. ! he new freedom promised, however* 
was to be freedom from necessity* release from the ftrni pulsion 
of ihe circumstances which inevitably limit the range of 
choice,.., 
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Before mm could be truly free, die 'despotism of physical 
warn' had ed be broken* the "restraints of the economic system 1 

idned 

Freedom in this- sense £$, of course* merely another name 
for power or wealth- . . . The demand for the new freedom was 
thus only another name for the old demand for on equal distri¬ 
bution of wealth. The Road 10 Serjdvm> p, 19. 

m The following points might be made: 
i. 4 Progress 5 today is used on the whole 10 refer to changes 
that arc considered improvements. Opinions may there¬ 
fore differ as lo whether an actual or proposed change 
constitutes progress. The adjective or noun ^ progressive ^ 
however is sometimes used in a pejorative sense about 
those who want change of a certain kind, 
ri. Spencer seems to take the view that there is a true 
essential meaning* what Progress is 'in itself 1 . It is his 
aim to find this. He finds it in the evolution of the 
h omogeneous (of one kind} into the heterogeneous (of 
many kinds}* 

m . There are here two separate questions. The first U 
whether we in fact find a tendency for Society* Govern¬ 
ment etc. to evolve from the simple into the complex;* 
from the less varied into the more varied. The answer 
must be that w ? e do. Look around and see. The second 
question should surely be whether on the whole we use 
she word 'Progress 1 to apply to tins process or whether 
we shall agree to do so. Spencer might be criticized for 
asking the wrong question here* for taking too rigid a 
view of the meaning of a word. 

CHAPTER 4 

I* L Answerable in principle and practice to any degree of 
accuracy that is likely to be required. 
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ii* Answerable in principle - there must be an answer- 
Unlikely to be answerable in practice at all accurately; 
not many people would know with precision how heavy 
they were two years ago. 

iii. Gettoinly not answerable* except very vaguely, in 
practice. And it id not really answerable even in principle j 
there is no answer that is anything like precise. One can 
make some interesting comparison* of the sorbs of things 
one could buy with a pound 300 years ago md what one 
can buy now* but most of these things will be very 
different and a comparison of values for periods so far 
apart does not mean much. 

iv. Even without taking 'whole truth 1 very literally ii 
could hardly be claimed that this is answerable in 
practice. The ‘whole truth' would presumably include 
everything he has ever done, every thought he has ever 
had, every" influence to which he has been Subjected, all 
about these influences and so on. It might be argued that 
the whole truth in this sense is unlimited and cannot 
therefore be known even in principle, but this is a partly 
verbal question, 

v. Mt) re limited than (iv). For any purposes for which the 
question is likely to be asked probably answerable in 
principle, though quite likely not in practice. 

vs. In a sense i inanswerable both in principle and practice 
because there can be no precise answer. It occurs an 
indefinitely, or infinitely, large number of times. 

, i. Probably entirely verbal. It foots as though the 
questioner did not know until this moment what 
aquamarine looked like, 

it. Could be the same as (t) but unlikely* 11 looks more like 
a rebuke, with a sarcastic inflexion. 
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iii. Question might be: f How do we use the word 
science ?or ‘Are the methods of Economics sufficiently 
systematic* and the conclusions sufficiently definite f* 
or n mixture of both. 

iv. Almost bound to be a question of just how the words 
‘unreasonable' and ‘irrational’ are used. 

v, Most people would probably have a sufficiently clear 
idea how they use the words to answer * Yes " wit bout 
hesitation. Any doubt there was would be likely tu 
revolve around the use of 'wise*, 

vi, Almost certainly verbal. 

vji. Probably hardly at ail verbal. We know well enough 
what it is to be conceited and happy. 

yffii Verbal. 

is. Very unlikely to be verbal. The questioner probably 
wants to know about their specifications, mechanical 
details, etc, 

x. Almost certainly verbal. How are the words 'banter 1 
and * badinage ’ used ? 

!ti. Probably partly verbal. Just where shall we draw the 
line between them ? What about the psalms, etc ? Also 
what are their characteristics ? 

xii. Unlikely to be verbal. ‘Meaning* in the sense of 
‘purpose 1 . 

3. J. An answer might be given in terms of n creator's plan 
or purpose, but this would be unlikely to satisfy, A 
biologist might be able to give reasons why an animal 
with three legs would not survive, and such an answer 
would probably be acceptable. The answer might be that 
they just haven 'l 

ii. Questioner probably just wondering. It it only 
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convention? Wtml earned the convention? Has it a 
purpose ? To start the week well by getting dean ? 
iii- Possible answers expected: an explanation of what he 
has done; an exploration ofthe purpose - to stop him and 
others from doing it again; pointing out that it is our 
custom to punish people who do that. The question 
might imply ‘was it really necessary mm ,}* 

iv. This looks like a basic moral question* The answer 
might be: wc just $hmttd 3 because it's ? ighi. Or it might 
be an explanation that society can’t function property 
unless we agree to keep our promises, 

v . This looks like a complaint and a reprimand. There 
may well nor be much opportunity for answering, 

vi* He sounds tired* The acceptable answer would no 
doubt be the last line of the poem: 

1 Oj rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more 1 * 
viL This might be a complaint. An answer might be (a) 
because the chauffeur's ill (antecedent cause); or (b) so 
that we can go out m it this evening (purpose)* 
viii. A complaint* 

4- Comments on these questions can be made more briefly 
by using * boo-word J and s hurrah-word 1 to indicate words 
which are generally used io indicate disapproval and 
approval respectively. For example 4 liberty 1 might bo used 
as a hurrah-word and 1 licence 1 as u boo- word for an absence 

of constrain t* 

h ies unlikely that the questioner is, ‘Doctrinaire* 
almost always a boo-word, 1 Egalitarianism 1 usually is: 
corresponding hurrah-word, 'equality", 
it. and iii, Stuart Chase {The Proper Siudy oj Mankind^ 
pp+ 162-3) describes a test where these two questions 
were put to similar groups of people and received 
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significantly different answers. The implication being 
that 'propaganda' is a boo-word for fl cmr point or view*. 
It might be argued, however* that people understand by 
“propaganda 1 an innecurme or misleading statement of 
a point of view, 

iv B 1 Sweat * and * fritter 3 very much boo-words. The main 
point of our exports is to enable ns to pay for our imporis, 
especially food. 

v. 4 Mate 'ialistie* a boo-word to describe a high standard 
of living, 1 Leisured age J often a euphemism fur a time 
when a minority had more leisure* but the majority 
worked much harder, 

5, i. Hut we form a superior elite* probably social. 
jT That e I Le min d can sensibly be thought of as a separate 
entity to which spatial metaphors are applicable, (It may 
well be the case dint if 'brain" were substituted for 
*mind" this would be a perfectly proper question, to 
which the answer is being found.} 
ill, Thai envy* hatred;, malice can be regarded as separate 
sins io which degrees of wickedness can be attached, as 
though one were considering which was the heaviest of 
three stones. 

6 r They are all so hopelessly vague that one hardly knows 
where lu start, Ideally one would want to be able to ask the 
questioner jnsi what it is that lie wants to know and for 
what purpose. 

j. Which women ? Where ? When ? Better in what W»y ? 
tL Criteria wanted for being L truly educated 1 . But one 
might describe the distinctive features of the educated 
classic and scientist and leave it to the questioner to 
deride which he calls more truly educated, 
iii* * Significant r in a vacuum almost meaningless. For 
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what ? For the progress or happiness of mankind ? What 
counts as a cultural acri v ity ? Anything thafs encouraged 
by education ? 

iv. Presumably a religious or moral question, Ought all 
men to treat each other like brothers ? 

V. Presumably more important for the benefit of the com¬ 
munity, Would we prefer a society in which more 
emphasis is placed on J, or on F. ? Is it implied that they 
are in any sense alternatives ? Are they ? Think of people 
being treated justly* and of people being free from re¬ 
straint* 

, i- The built-in answer is that it is impossible. We can 
never be-in" any moment except the present- 
ii. An entirely verbal question- It depends what one 

means by e think*, 

iii This question Eieeds some sorting out . Mostly depend¬ 
ent on whether we think that stupidity is avoidable. 
Arguable that almost anybody can to some extent behave 
less snip Lily* do fewer silly things, get more sums right* 
etc, by taking care, by trying. View might be taken that 
everyone has a certain mi alterable 1 amount" of intelli¬ 
gence and therefore of stupidity. Difficult to uphold this 
view. 

iv. Entirely verbal. What arc we going to mean by 
4 upstairs' and 4 downstairs \ 

v T In a sense* nowhere. ! ■ anyone is genuinely puzzled 
about tins the must satisfactory answer would probably 
fee the scientific one: £ It looks as though it’s there because 
+ * * rays of light., , etc,' 

vi. This depends very much on who is taking it* at 
whin level and for what purpose. In the beginnings of 
Aritlunetk the answer would be short with a practical 
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demonsiral ion, perhaps using fingers. At a deeper or a 
higher level man y volumes have been written about the 
concept of number. 

vii. Entirely verbal. How are wo using ‘same’ and 'dif¬ 
ferent* ? 

CHAPTER 5 

t. It si! depends: ‘Better than* is used to mean different 
things in different contexts. The fact (or opinion) that A ta 
better than B in one respect and B belter than C in another 
would tell us nothing at ail about the comparative merits of 
A and C in any respect. 

3. What is meant seems to be something like this r 1 For the 
decision to be determined, or even influenced, by financial 
considerations {money values) means really that it will bo 
determined ... etc. by something that is not important (is 
of no value, or is not a real value) .’ 1 Value ’ is being used in 
usher different senses to achieve an epigrammatic effect, 

I low important financial considerations should be is 
obviously a matter of opinion. Probably not many people 
would ihinfc that they should carry no weight, but it seems 
perfectly reasonable to hope that the decision ’will not be 
determined by finance alone 1 . 

5. Can one have a preference or desire of which one is 
ignorant ? And if so, is it likely to lead to action ? Surely the 
consumer will buy those things which he is conscious of 
desiring. But perha ps the consumer docs not predict accur¬ 
ately whflthtnnH desire, what his acts of choice will be. The 
advertising agency may claim to discover by investigation 
whether this is true, but if the consumer is going to be 
informed by advertisement about all the wants ho didn’t 
know he had, the conclusions will not be very convincing. 
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7. (0) This merely says that what vat find comfortable h com¬ 
fort able for us; ihai comfort is relative, subjective, 

(f>) What about the subjectivity of sublimity ? ‘Sublime* 
is a v-ord of wide meanings, but in one sense at least, that 
of inspiring awe, reverence, it would certainly seem 
reasonable to say that what we find sublime is suhiime 
for ua, 

8. The 1 hazel-switch * assumes that iherc arc gems of 
artistic merit there - clearly an objective view. The 1 birch 
twig ’ assumes that there are certain principles which a: lists 
ought to follow; the objeaivist and subjectivist could both 
agree with this - the former would say 1 in order to achieve 
works of merit % the latter, * in order to make it more likely 
that people will appreciate your work*. 

11. If the marks for the different subjects are added up, per¬ 
haps after being scale,: to adjust the 'weights' of the sub¬ 
jects, the answer is obviously, Yes, If the final order were 
produced by add in g die places in the different subjects or, 
what amounts to the same tiling, adding the marks after 
they had been scaled with equal spacing over equal ranges, 
it might at first appear that m> cardinal evaluation had taken 
place. But this procedure makes die assumption that the 
amount by which A is better than B is equal to the amount 
by which B is better than C, and soon. In other words it can 
be argued that a c lrdinal evaluation of some sort is inevi t¬ 
ably implicit In the process. 

ta. The 1 subjectivist 5 would agree with this fact, but would 
say that it is not the result of his interprets ftm but a fact of 
experience. The very same kind of thing is found to be 
better for certain purposes and in certain circumstances and 
worse in others, using 'better' very widely and in almost 
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any sense in which ji is likely to be used. It might be ob¬ 
jected thM some of die judgements about finding it better 
are just wrong, that m intrinsic value is a matter of fact. 
This would seem tu lead to the conclusion that cvcryttiing 
can be arranged on a scale of intrinsic valu*, wMi regard, for 
example, to its beauty * that every tiling is more or less 
beautiful than or exactly as beautiful as, every other thing. 
Many people find this conclusion repugnant to common 
sen sc, 

13. A difficult question, but interesting to think about. We 
compare the degrees of out own happiness at different dines, 
but often without much conviction. Scientists might tell us 
that the state w r hkh wc call happiness is accompanied by 
some physical change in the body and that ibis cart be 
measured and compared tor different people. Degrees of 
happiness might then be quantitatively defined. If Smith 
and Jones both say that Smith is happier than Jones, if 
Jones is willing Its change places with Smith but not vice 
versa, then we can agree to describe the situation by saying 
that Smith b happier than Jones* Bui if there is no scientific 
test and if they both say they are very happy, what docs it 
mmm to say that one is happier ? What possible criteria can 
there be ? Is it a question to which there is an answer ? 

14* The implication is that there is al ways a dear-cut set of 
properties defining a concept, and that it $$ a matter of fact 
whether a particular example * fulfils the definition 1 . This 
con perhaps he made true for 0 concept such as 1 chair 1 * 
though even here all sorts of difficulties arise. I call this 
chair good because I find it comfortable, you call it bad 
because you don't. It seems that one of m must be wrong 
and die other 1 i Aw. Does this theory* then, give a satisfac¬ 
tory account of our value judgements ? 
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When one comes, to consider the properties that define 
die concept 'picture 1 mid therefore whether a particular 
picture * fulfiK its definition ‘ the situation seems even more 
difficult. 


CHAPTER 6 

2. Size only frightening by contrast with what is expected 
or customary. However cows see the external world, 
including other cows, they presumably always have seen 
them the same way. Drops in eyes making external world 
look larger than usual might be an explanation of timorous 
behaviour, but not a regular 11 looking largo than they really 
arc’, whatever that may mean. 

5. Obviously no answer to this question. Apparent size of 
objects always relative. Consider how we estimate sizes by 
comparing proportion of visual field taken up by objects, 
making allowance for distance away ,.. etc, 

7, The first sentence seems just to make Berkeley^ point: 
that table exists for me, as I percej ve it. T! te second sen trace 
seems to be about the im agin at ion: however hellish the 
situation in which one finds oneself the imagination is 
powerful enough to transform it. These two points seem to 
be basically different. The first sentence does not seem to 
suggest that we create what we perceive as, in a sense, the 
imagination decs. The third sentence seems to make the 
same point as the second: the imaginative power of poetry 
enables us to ignore the externa] world. 

1 t is interesting to speculate whether Shelley intended in 
the first sentence to imply that what happens when we per¬ 
ceive things is similar to what happens when the poet uses 
Ms imagination. 
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8. L Tp say that a table is (dated to an ex perk nee in pre¬ 
cisely the same way as an experience is related to an 
experience must surely imply that a table and an ex¬ 
perience are things of die same kind. But Moore holds 
the view that a table is a 1 material thing In space’, 
ih Perhaps rattier misleading to think of an experience as 
an entity. Does it make sense to say 1 my experience can 
exist, even when I do not happen to be aware of its 
existence' ? 

iii, Exisir nee of material objects generally thought to be 
st best inferred from our sensation. 

CHAPTB& 7 

1. This is rather suggestive of the * Ghoet-in-i hn-Madiine 
A man can do whatever he, his Ghost-in-thc-Machine, hit 
Will, decides, Bui the mnn-diat-wills, the whole of the 
personality, wills as he does because lie is what he is; there is 
no further ghostly figure inside him. It has been suggested 
that it is misleading to think of a man-doing as separate 
from the man-willing inside him, 

2. What this seems to say is that our nature is such that 
when we see, for example, beautiful object;; or highly moral 
conduct we will be strongly attracted, What is * the highest 1 
is very much a matter of opinion, but as an empirical 
generalization the statement would probably command 
fairly general agreement. It is not likely to be used to imply 
fli at our actions or emotions are determined and our wills 
are not free. 

3. Dr Johnson goes on to say: 

If! am well acquainted with a man, I can judge with great 
probability bow he will act in any ease, without his bring 
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res Era rued by my judging, God may have (Ms probability 
increased lo certaincy. 

* Certainty 1 is of course the difficulty, The certainty that 
Dr Johnson is either to go home or not is logical necessity, 
But cm of these events cannot in that sense be ‘ certain 1 
nowj though it may tvdl be Actuated by a series of motives 
which wc cannot resist fc + It is a muddle of ciie kind that 
confuses necessary^ cawed arid predictable, 

4. Frankel answers the question thus: 

It involves a fundamental mistake* For the question of 
whether an action is determined by external conditions or not 
hm nothing at all io do with whether it ia free. The difference 
between unites behaviour and frets behaviour is not s difference 
between behaviour that has external causes and behaviour that 
docs not, !i is a dififcrenee between being coerced and having 
Borne choice about 1 he conditions that govern oae'a behaviour. 

He goes on to contrast a totalitarian election and a free 
election. In the first case the minds of the voters are influ¬ 
enced by such factors as die fear of the police; in the second 
case they are influenced by considerations such as the 
existing economic conditions and the policies of the oppos¬ 
ing parties, In both cases the mind of the voter is deter* 
mitted by certain external conditions. 

*Mr Niebuhr** paradox of freedom/ says Frankd* 

1 confuses freedom with chaos and causation with fate/ 

5, Joseph says it is nonsensical to call a movement true, and 
no doubt he would say that it is not movements that are 
true hut ideas or propositions. But a movement, whether i£ 
is mechanically caused or not, can express ideas or proposi¬ 
tions and convey information that is true or false. Talking 
computers can say things to etch other that arc true or false 
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and ciio be made to read appropriately. Notice carefully 
the use of die word 1 determine 1 ; consider where it can be 
replaced by £ cause 1 and whether this will make any differ¬ 
ence to how convincing the argument is- Is he just saying 
that a thought that is caused cannot be true ? 


COMMENTS £>N MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES 

1. What can be meant by s an irrational situation 1 ? A situa¬ 
tion is presumably a state of affairs, probably in wiving 
people. The implication would seem to be dial someone has 
behaved 1 irrationally f (foolishly, inexplicably) in order to 
bring about this state of affairs. It should certainly be 
possible 10 examine and analyse rationally such behaviour 
and such a situation, though it may be difficult to cxplr in it 
to the general satisfaction. 

2. Much to be said for this criticism, But, as we have seen, 
although it is possible in the closed systems of Geometry 
and Pure Mathematics to build a set of necessary truths 
on a solid axiomatic foundation, that is not possible in the 
shifting, open system of real life, 

Nevertheless philosophers and others should obviously 
make their definitions as clear and unambiguous as possible; 
absurdity has certainly sometimes resulted from 0 failure to 
do this. 

3. Two similar but significantly different meanings of 
f independence' as applied to opinions; 

i. not dependent on others, forming then own opinions; 

iL not associated with any paxtEctilnr political party, 

Thus a man who after much thought is a convinced 
socialist has opinions which are independent in the first 
sense, but not in the other. When one talks about a paper 
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being indepen deni the word is normally used in the second 
sense; herej rather surprisingly* it is used in the first. 

The criticism made was that a paper ivas more likely iq- he 
politically independent 31 l he editor was not committed to a 
particular party. The ‘logical conclusion 5 would seem to 
require the following assumptions: 

L that an editor^ strong views on any subject are neces¬ 
sarily reflected in his paper; 

ii. that an objection to the expression of strong views of 
one kind in one set of draimstances implies an objection 
to the expression of strong views of all kinds in all 
dicumsttinces. 

4. This is 3 in a sense, formally correct. We might be pre¬ 
pared to accept the first proposition if what is meant is that 
those people whom in general we call wise seem on the 
whole to be ha ppy j and it can be atoned that die s r happiness 
results from their being wise. But w r e would not be likely 
to accept that all wise people are always happy, which is 
what is stated in the second proposition. * Wise people 5 and 
1 happy people 1 are not clear-cut groups* and this form of 
clear-cut argument cannot properly be applied. Most 
people are happy sometimes and do wise things occasion¬ 
ally. 

5. ’ Four 1 is the namefbr the number that comes aftert! iree* 
that is for three and one. The fact that it is also two and two is 
implicit in the definitions of the words and can he under¬ 
stood easily by anyone v-1 lo has grasped these definitions 
and the idea of number. That is about all the csplamtiion 
one can give about the meaning of the statement that two 
and two make four. 

* 901 1 is a synonym for* 53 times ij'in die sense that they 
both stand for the same thing* but 10 say that this is jtsat 
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like ‘violent’ being a synonym for ‘savage’ is misleading 
for a variety of reasons. 

e.g. i. The ’synonyms' in mathematics ore quite precise. 
Mr Maugham admits that the synonyms for * violent 1 are 
not, but seems to imply that die fact that four is a. synonym 
for three and one os well as for two and two shows a lack 
of precis ion, whereas it merely shows that there are many 
synonyms (an indefinitely large number)- but each of 
them is completely precise. 

ii. As a result the meanings of the symbols in mathe¬ 
matics are fined, whereas the usages of words like 
’violent' arc variable and subject to change. 

Lei. The comparison tends to obscure the operations and 
manipulations of mathematics winch have no counter¬ 
part in the realm of’violent" and ’savage'. 

The point that Mr Maugham probably really had In 
mind is that the propositions of mathematics are analytic 
and necessary in the same sort of way as the statement of a 
definition is analytic and necessary. 

6. The first line might be interpreted to mean either (t) that 
anyone who rules over lrecmen (i,e. those who arc not 
slaves) cannot possibly be a slave himself,or (ii) that jin order 
to rule effectively over those who arc free (perhaps in a 
wider sense) one should be free oneself. In cither cose an 
important mt is that the relationship between ruling and 
being f ree is such that he who rules is likely to be more free 
than those over whom he rules. Is there a similar relation¬ 
ship between driving and being fat ? In general, obviously 
not. But it might be argued that he who drives fat oxen (and 
therefore owns them or is hired by their owner), is likely 
himself to be prosperous and therefore fat. Bin are fat oxen 
a skin of prosperity or of iceffiriency ? And why ‘should' ? 
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Another possible interpretation is that a Tat driver will be 
sympathetically disposed and less harsh 1 But eves if one 
accepts either of these, one can hardly agree with Dr 
Johnson that 'it might as 'well be said"} the two cases are 
still not very similar. One might agree Warmly with him. 
however, in not admiring the first line which is very trite 
and obvious. 

7. A cliche is a phrase, usually one that was originally 
striking and ilium mating, often a metaphor, that has become 
stale by much use and is likely to be employed automatic¬ 
ally without thinkingabout its meaning. • Cultural heritage’ 
appears to be thought of as a cltdW here, ‘ Humbug’ 
implies sham, deception. 

It looks as though die question was not intended to be a 
genuine one and the cliche is used to assist in making it 
appear silly or bogus. 

8. Mill's arguments for free discussion all amount to saying 
that it is likely to lead to truer opinions and fuller under¬ 
standing. This would probably begener.dly accepted today. 
Bu t it might be said that in some particular sets of circum¬ 
stances, for example in war time when there is a danger of 
spreading alarm and despondency, or when die free discus¬ 
sion leads to slander, there is a case for limiting it. It could 
be argued that the reasons ore still good but they are out¬ 
weighed by other considerations. 

In general it is often true that a principle or a practice 
which is to the benefit of the community in moderation is 
not so when pushed to on extreme. Discipline, for example, 
ns applied to the young. Unlimited, undisci mi mating gen¬ 
erosity would lead, to chaos etc. 

9. i. seems to have a built-io irrefutability (i.c. it is an 

analytic statement). Whether someone is one of the 
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‘greatest artist 1 or 'sanest men" would dearly be very 
much a matter of opuuoa. But if we did find whit 
appeared to be an exception we could say that history 
had failed us. Not very dear what the distinction is 
between ‘by the event* and ‘by their lives 1 * 
ii.‘Frequently* verifiable in principle, but hardly in 
practice. Very hard to believe. ‘Loosely 1 a matter of 
opinion. Perhaps what was meant was: ‘The word "free¬ 
dom” is frequently used; generally very loosely. 31 
hi. It looks like an analytic statement. How does one 
dedde who has been ‘most successful ... etc.’? By 
seeing whether their ‘ideals of human behaviour 1 are 
Singularly alike’ ? 

10. There is explanation by what is usually called mechani¬ 
cal or efficient cause and explanation in terms of purpose, 
final cause. 

11. That the hand reveals a man’s nature and fate. ! ; 
‘must 1 apjicars to be logical. The argument is that because a 
man does things with his hand, and hi$ nature is shown by 
the sort of tilings he does, tb erefore his It and will express his 
‘innate inherent nature’. Nut many people now would think 

that tlie premisses justify the conclusion, 

12. i, is quoted in J, K. Galbraith’s The Affluent Society, 
p. 44. Spender is saying that, in Galbraith’s words, * to sock 
to mitigate misery was to put in abeyance the fundamental 
arrangements by which nature insured progress’. The 
natural principle, the law' of the jungle, must not be inter¬ 
fered with however much suffering it causes. 

In ii, Burnham goes On to say that speech cannot be 
completely free, 'No right guaranteed b;. any government 
can, in social fact, be inleiprcted to permit citizens to 
advocate, and organize for, mass murder, rape and arson.* 
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The ccmiiict is between ihc rigidity of principle and the 
flexibility 01 practice, Burnham stresses what the principles 
are for - organized society. Spencer seems to regard the 
fundamental law as more important than tire improvement 
of social life, though perhaps he would iiave said that since 
what is being proposed breaks this fundamental law it 
cannot really lead to improvement in the long run. 

[3. Rational discussion difficult. Words being used rarher 
odd Iv. 11 is probab! y 0 mystics I state that i$ bein g described, 

14. It does rather look as though the knots here are verbal 
and the puzzlement home-made. Whether 1 intrinsic nature ’ 
includes externa i relations is surely a matter of definition] as 
is tlit question whether a j.titch of colour surrounded by a 
red ring can be exactly 4 like' one that is not. The logical 
law whereby if a given patch of colour is yellow any patch 
which is exactly like it is yellow too, is the law which mokes 
any analytic statement true. 'All triangles iiave three sides* 
is necessarily true, because any figure that didn't have three 
sides wouldn't count as 3 triangle. The second patch must 
be yellow' too, because otherwise it wouldn't count as 
‘exactly alike’. We put the necessity in. 

15* Validity of passage dearly dependent on the Way in 
which Descartes handles the concept of pcrfcciionj this 
does noE seem to be very consistent or sntistkctory. We 
normally use the adjective "perfect' in a relative way - 
related to some purpose. Does ii mate sense to think of 
* Perfection F as an absolute ? What would the J perfect 1 man 
be like ? Perfectly strong ? Perfectly handsome } Perfectly 
large arid perfectly small > Perfect for what ? 

It might be thought i hat what is superior or more perfect 
is a matter of opinion. Is it always a 1 greater perfection r to 
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know than to doubt? D, sees nothing in earth, light, heat 
etc. which renders them superior to him. But would he not 
find heat superior 10 him for the purpose of wanning his 
dinner ? Is it necessary to postulate the existence of a God 
to explain my idea of someone who can run faster than I 
can? 

16. Descartes could hardly have accepted the second sen¬ 
tence. It couldn’t apply to man because no man could be 
perfect; and it could hardly apply to God, who would then 
be 1 knowing 1 something that was untrue. 

17. Mill's next paragraph runs; 

I answer, that it is disuming very much more. There is the 
greatest difference between presuming an opinion to be true, 
because, with every opportunity for contesting *h it has not 
been refuted, and assuming its truth for (he purpose of nut 
permitting its r duration, Complete liberty of contradicting and 
disproving our opinion is the very condition which justifies us 
in assuming its truth for purposes of action; and on no 01 her 
terms can u being with human faculties have any rational 
assurance of being right. 

Mill’s imaginary opponent is arguing that though we 
cannot be certain wc sauM act on the best judgement we can 
form. Mill is arguing that the way which gives, as a general 
principle, the best chance of the tru th being reached, of 
finding which is the best opinion, is to allow the contrary, 
and indeed any opinion to be expressed, tie might also 
i pointed out that the analogy of levying taxes or waging 

war is not a good tme and obscures the issue. One could 
certainly say that just as lack of absolute certainly' as to 
which is the best tax should not prevent s Government 
from levying any taxes at ail, so lack of absolute certainty as 
DO which is the truest opinion should not prevent one from 
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forming or propagating any opinion at till. Bui beyond this 
point the analogy breaks down. There is no par.illd in the 


taxation model to the suppression of opinions, unless one 
were to say that just as Governments must prevent others 
from levying taxes so they must prevent others from 
propagating opinons, 1 b take it to this point would be m 
expose the fallacy of argument by analogy Levying taxes is 
not much like propagating opinions. 

The opponent might merely say that it is to the benefit of 
society that its members should be protected from perver¬ 
sion by the propagation of false and. pernicious opinions. 
Mill’s answer to that would be that any possible gain by 
Suppression would be far outweighed by the loss. 


Bui the peculiar evil of tUendng ibt expression of on opinion 
is, that it fa robbing die hunruin mce; posterity as well as the 
existing generation j those who dissent from the opinion,, still 
more than those vho hold it, it the opinion fa right, they are 
deprived of the opportunity of exchanging error For truth: if 
wrong, they Jose, what fa almost ns gran a benefit. the dearer 
perception and livelier impression of truth, produced by its 
collision with error. Chi Liberty^ p. 79. 


IS. Bergson goes on to $ay; 

Yes* if we suppose that the arrow can ever de in a point of its 
course. Yes again, if the arrow* which is moving., ever coincides 
with a position 3 which fa motksikss. But the arrow never is in 
any point of its course. 

The point, which lterg$ou goes on to elaborate, fa that the 
paradox rests on a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
nature of movement. 


To suppose that the moving body fa at a point of its course 
fa id cut the course in two by a snip of the scissors ai tills 
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point* . * . It h tq dlsliuguilh two successive acts where, by 
the hypothesis. there h only one* In short, in is 10 attribute to 
the course itsef!;’ of the mow everything that can be said of the 
interval that the arrow has traversed!, that is to say, to admit a 
priori she absurdity that movement coin odes with immobility. 

19. The question as to whether whiteness is a universal is 
whether It can be said iti some sense to exist apart from 
particular white objects, whether in fact there are such 
entities as qualitiesBut Russel! seems to admit resent- 
biimte as a universal simply because there are many 
bmances of tilings resembling each other. 

We shall... say that anything Is white or 0 triangle if it has 
the right sort of resemblance to our chosen particular. But then 
the resemblance required will 3i;.lvc id be a universal. Since there 
are many white things* the resemblance must hold between 
many p.iirs of particular wbire things | and this is the charac¬ 
teristic of a universal, 

One would have thought that in order to admit resemblance 
ss a universal one would have to prove that resemblance 
exists apart from particular cases of things resembling each 
01 her. Perhaps however rhe qualifications for r^latfom to be 
uni verbals are different from those for quolitm, But in this 
case it would not seem very logical to u&e the fact that 
relations satisfy one set of qimUhcatkms as a reason for 
saying that qualities satisfy another set. 
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